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S1r LEPEL GRIFFIN’s lecture at the Colonial Institute in June last has, 
as might be expected, excited much attention in India, and I can 
well understand that it was appreciated by his audience. Sir Lepel 
is a man of commanding ability; his experience of India, and espe- 
cially of the semi-independent and mediatised States, is very large ; 
and, as he is gifted with the power of painting a picture in graphic 
colours, anything that he may say is sure to arrest attention and to 
excite interest. 

The picture which Sir Lepel Griffin draws of the maladministra~ 
tion in Native States may in its general outlines be true. I admit 
that it is at least a striking picture, and drawn with the skill of a 
dramatic artist. We knew here that he was preparing a lecture, and 
had looked forward to its appearance with expectation. Nor have we 
been disappointed. Sir Lepel’s diagnosis suggests that we suffer 
from nearly all the ills to which the flesh is heir! . There is scarcely 
a sound organ in the entire system. Without knowing it at all the 
patient is suffering horribly. The physician has indeed done well 
to attend our bedside, unsolicited. But is his diagnosis entirely 
correct ? 

The attack made is a general one all along the line. With the 
exception of three small States which are especially excluded by name, 
the whole of the! Native States of India are included in one sweeping 
condemnation. Their maladministration is described as ‘ phenomenal;’ 
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Hindoo Rajahs are spoken of as oppressing their Mohamedan sub- 
jects; and Mussulman Princes as ‘tyrannising over their Hindoo 
ryots.’ Everywhere, even in those States where there are no alien 
subjects, the principle of the Native Governments is to extort from 
the cultivator ‘impossible rents,’ and to ‘ruthlessly’ oppress the 
ryot. Sir Lepel Griffin has a large experience of the North-West of 
Afghanistan and of Rajpootana, but he has never been in Hyderabad 
or in Southern India. It is not my intention to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of other persons. Those who are attacked can defend 
themselves. All I wish to do is to speak of the Nizam’s State—a 
State with which I am identified and where I have spent the last 
fifteen years of my life. 

If Sir Lepel Griffin means anything in his picture of the admi- 
nistration of Native States, he means that the object and intention of 
their rule is oppression, that they have no wish to administer jus- 
tice, and that they are utterly regardless of the welfare of their sub- 
jects. Now, as regards Hyderabad, I wish to challenge every one of 
these assumptions, and I think I can prove that for more than thirty 
years the direction of Government has been towards progress and 
reform, and that it has done its utmost, in spite of many and great 
difficulties, to improve the condition of its subjects. I wish neither to 
exaggerate our condition of progress, nor to palliate our failures, but 
I shall leave your readers to decide whether as far as we—the premier 
Native State of India—are concerned, we deserve the sweeping cen- 
sure which Sir Lepel Griffin has passed upon us. 

In order to make any answer I may give effective, I am afraid 
that I shall have to quote some figures, From an official of my position 
a mere denial of Sir Lepel Griffin’s charges would carry no weight. 
‘The accusations are general ones, and I can only meet them and 
make out my case by going somewhat into detail. 

The charges are of two kinds: first of all we are said to ‘ tyran- 
nise over our Hindoo subjects;’ our ‘peasants are tortured in 
order to exact impossible rents;’ ‘corruption is on every judgment 
seat ;’ ‘ maladministration is phenomenal ; tyranny and extortion are 
the rule, while the officials from the highest to the lowest are hope- 
lessly corrupt.’ From this awful black list Sir Lepel Griffin has been 
kind enough to exclude me by name, so I venture to hope that he 
will be inclined to attach’some credit to my words and to the facts 
which I propose to array in answer to his charges. 

Sir Lepel Griffin’s words would form a not unfair picture of the state 
of things as they existed in Hyderabad thirty-five years ago. Since 
that period, however, the career of this State has been one of constant 
progress and reform. Space will not allow me to trace step by step 
what has been done, and it is perhaps unnecessary, for the story of 
all that Sir Salar Jung I. did during the thirty years of his govern- 

ment must still be fresh in the memory of English readers. It is 
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sufficient for me to say that he found a State, peopled by more than 
ten millions of cultivators, in a condition of insolvency, anarchy, and 
ruin, and that he left it settled and prosperous. In order to achieve 
what he did, it was necessary to reform or to reorganise every 
department. This,in spite of much opposition, he did not hesitate 
todo, and it has never been denied that his efforts were crowned with 
success. 
One of the most important of the changes made was the intro- 
duction of a Survey Settlement. This was done fifteen years ago, 
and the pattern adopted was that in force in the Bombay Presidency. 
This, as is known, is of a far more summary nature than that in force 
in Madras, where the classification of the soil is made in a very 
minute manner. The Mahratta or Western and South-western por- 
tions of the Dominions were at once taken in hand. Whereas in 
Madras it takes from ten to fifteen years to settle one district, we 
have during the last fifteen years settled an area large enough to 
make four Madras districts. The utmost despatch consistent with 
accuracy has been used, and no sooner is a division of a district ready 
than the new rates are at once introduced. Up to the end of last 
year thirty-four lakhs of rupees, or, assuming the rupee to be at par, 
340,000/, had been spent on this work alone; and 6,768 villages, 
paying a revenue of ninety-five lakhs of rupees, had been settled at 
an average cost per acre of two annas and two pie Government 
currency. This is a rate which will compare well with the cost 
per acre in British territory, and since, whenever tested, the survey 
has been found to be remarkably accurate, it is clear that the work 
has been done not only quickly, but cheaply and well. At the head 
of this Department there is now an experienced British officer, 
Mr. A. J. Dunlop, who has been especially selected from the Berar 
Commission. 

Up to the present time more than one-half of the Nizam’s 
Dominions have been surveyed and settled, and it is universally 
admitted that in these districts the peasants, as far as revenue ad- 
ministration is concerned, are as well off as the ryots in British dis- 
tricts. That the rents are fair is shown by the fact that all the avail- 
able land is eagerly taken up, and a brisk tide of immigration has 
poured in from the British district outside. Are immigrants then 
attracted to come within the sphere of such tyranny and such op- 
pression as Sir Lepel denounces as characteristic of our State? So 
great has been the increase of cultivation that out of the thirty-four 
lakhs which have been spent on the survey and settlement more 
than twenty-seven have been recovered almost entirely from this 
source. So easily too is this revenue collected that at the end of the 
year the balance outstanding was infinitesimal, the actual collections 
being 99°9 per cent. of what was demanded. 

I have alluded to Mr. A. J. Dunlop at the head of the Revenue 
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Settlement Department.. This gentleman is also the Inspector- 
General of Revenue, and I will give one quotation from a recent 
report. He says :— 

I have no hesitation in saying that in the Mahratta Districts, that have been 
surveyed and settled on the principles of the Bombay settlement, the ryots, as far 
as revenue administration is concerned, are as well off now as the ryots in British 
Districts. . . . As regards tenure of land, and the incidence of land assessment, 
they are as well off as the ryots in any other province. 


So much for the districts that have already been settled. 
There still remains the smaller half of His Highness’s Dominions 
known as the Telingana country, in which the new settlement 
has not as yet been introduced. I freely admit that in Telingana 
there exist to-day a great many of the grave defects which were 
prevalent throughout the whole of the Dominions fifteen years ago. 
Not only are rates very unequal, but in some cases they are ex- 
cessively high, and at first sight seem to be what Sir Lepel styles 
‘impossible rents.’ In fact I feel no doubt that if Sir Lepel heard 
that there are authenticated cases where the ryots pay as much as 
Rs. 80-100 and even Rs. 125 per acre, he would at once exclaim 
that his case is proved, and that ‘ impossible rents’ are extorted from 
the peasant. It must however be remembered that there has never 
been any survey in these districts. Arbitrary rules of measurement 
have been formerly adopted, and it has been invariably found, when- 
ever such cases have been tested, that the ryot paying Rs. 100 for 
one bigha is in reality cultivating five, and even more. The districts 
of which I am now speaking contain a very large amount of jungle, 
hills, and waste land. There is comparatively speaking little dry 
cultivation, and the principal crops raised are rice and sugar-cane 
under the numerous tanks built between the hills. When these 
tanks receive no water the ryots get remission, but when they do 
receive a supply the crops raised are very valuable indeed. Still 
there can be no doubt that rates in some parts of the country are 
high, and that until they are lowered there can be but little progress 
towards prosperity. To this fact the Government is keenly alive, 
and no effort is spared to hasten on the survey and settlement opera- 
tions as quickly as possible. A survey settlement can of course 
only proceed gradually, and cannot be carried on everywhere at once. 
It must, however, be admitted that we have acted without unnecessary 
delay, and when exceptional measures are considered necessary our 
Government is ready to sanction a special outlay. 

If there is one thing more than another that distinguishes the 
modern enlightened Government in India, it is its regard for human 
life and the solicitude it shows to alleviate the sufferings which 
periodically occur owing to famine. In olden days anything like 
systematic relief was unknown. Spasmodic attempts at relief were 
made, now and then, here and there. Food was given away ina few 
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centres, but as a rule the villagers were left to die in their villages. 
During the last thirty-five years this province has been visited by 
famine no less than six times; on each occasion of the first five 
famines large amounts were spent on relief, amounting in all to about 
sixteen lakhs of rupees. None of these famines, however, was of an 
extensive nature, and it was not until 1876-77 that we experienced 
what a real famine is like, and then so prompt were our preparations, 
and so lavish our expenditure, that the death-rate in Hyderabad was 
far less appalling than in the neighbouring districts of Bombay and 
Madras. The suffering was of course very terrible, but every effort 
was made to relieve it. Already early in the year (1876) the state 
ef the country was narrowly watched, and when it became apparent 
that the June and July rains had failed, a systematic plan of proce- 
dure was settled upon. The various works to be undertaken were 
planned and submitted in October, and relief works were opened 
early in December. A regular Relief Committee was constituted and 
Special Commissioners were despatched to the districts in danger. 
When the famine Delegate, Sir Richard Temple, arrived in Hyderabad 
on the 11th of January, 1877, he found that the steps taken were 
amply sufficient, and he reported that ‘the arrangements made to 
meet the distress and the diagnosis of the coming trouble were 
creditable to the prudence and foresight of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Government. The distress in the Nizam’s country will be more 
limited and less serious than was at first feared, and will not, it 
may be hoped, aggravate the pressure and the trouble in the adjoin- 
ing British Districts.’ The cost of this famine amounted to 
Rs. 8,38,122 in relief works; Rs. 2,44,347 in distribution of food ; 
and Rs. 32,59,169 in remissions of rent, or a total amount of 
Rs. 43,41,638, or, with the rupee at par, 434,000/. With these facts 
before him, will Sir Lepel Griffin still accuse us of apathy, tyranny, 
and oppression ? 

Hitherto I have treated only of our revenue administration, but 
this is not the only department of our Government to which reforms 
have been confined. It will be easily understood that when the 
land administration was in such a state of disorganisation forty years 
ago, there was a similar confusion in other departments. Every- 
where was ignorance, corruption, and maladministration. A story 
occurs to me which will show in far fewer words than I could use 
what was the state of justice in Hyderabad only twenty-five years 
since. There was then no High Court with its Bench of Judges, but 
the courts were presided over by a Moulvie learned in the law. 
Before him there appeared one day a suitor who complained that 
he had been wronged by his enemy, who by means of magic 
had changed his (the petitioner’s) boy into a girl. The accused 
was arrested, a day was fixed for the trial, and the Judge proceeded 
to frame issues. The first issue was: ‘ Is magic lawful according to 
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Mohamedan law?’ the: second was: ‘Is it possible by means of 
magic to change a boy into a girl?’ Upon the findings on both these 
issues being given in favour of the complainant, the Judge proceeded 
to hear the evidence. This was to the effect that the complainant’s 
boy went into a temple one morning; that he went in a male child, 
but came out shortly after a female child. This evidence was con- 
sidered satisfactory, the accused was found guilty, and when passing 
sentence the Judge said that undoubtedly magic was forbidden by 
the law ; that there were various ways in which magic could be prac- 
tised ; that the practising of magic so as to change the sex of a 
person from male to female, or vice versi, was a most heinous offence 
and was punishable by death; but as all good Mohamedans were en- 
joined to practise mercy, whenever possible, the sentence of the Court 
would only be Imprisonment for Life! and to jail the man was sent 
and there he died! When such things occurred in the capital 
itself, it is easy to imagine what took place in the up-country dis- 
tricts. Things were done in the name of Law and Justice which it 
would make one’s blood boil to recount. The law gave its support 
to every excess of superstition, oppression, and corruption. Men 
were kept for years in jail without trial. When once in confinement 
they were forgotten and left to rot. I will make but one quotation 
from our administration report :—- 


During the first quarter of the present century the courts of justice were in as 
great a state of confusion as was the case in every other department. In the dis- 
tricts there were no regular courts whatsoever, and merchants and traders provided 
for their own protection by maintaining bands of armed Arabs and Rohillas. When a 
creditor wished to erforce payment of his debt, his action was very summary. He 
needed no decree, but himself, by means of his armed followers, attached the debtor's 
house, and, if his claim was not satisfied by the property he found, he proceeded to 
inflict such punishment as he thought fit... . 


The guilt or innocence of the parties was a matter of secondary 
consideration. Those who had no money were sent to jail, where 
they languished for years without trial, and a wealthy individual 
could do what he liked with impunity. 

All this was changed by Sir Salar Jung, and when the province 
was divided into districts, or zillahs, a court was established in each. 
There were appeals from the subordinate to the higher courts, and 
appeals from them lay to the Minister. In 1872 the first step was 
taken towards the establishment in Hyderabad of a central, or high 
court, competent to dispose of appeals from the district authorities. 
This court was presided over by one chief, and four puisne judges. 
When His Highness the present Nizam assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in 1884, he announced his intention to carry out the late 
Minister’s scheme of reorganisation, and to reform the whole judicial 
system of the country. This pledge has been redeemed. In the 
western division a separation of the civil and revenue functions has 
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been effected; a regular series of Munsifs, or country courts, has 
been established with four districts, and one divisional judge, with 
an ultimate appeal to the supreme court in the capital; a regular 
code of procedure has been drawn up; great reforms have been 
introduced in the matter of prison accommodation ; and finally a most 
effectual stop to oppression and violence has been made by the 
establishment of a Police force modelled upon that of the British 
Provinces and commanded by a distinguished British officer. This 
force now consists of 10,085 men maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,82,690. 

During the last few years education has been making rapid 
strides, though not so rapid as we could wish. Although in former 
times a considerable number of Colleges or Madrassas were founded 
and endowed, during the troubled times of the last century, and the 
financial embarrassments of the first quarter of the present one, their 
endowments had become alienated or misappropriated, and when 
Sir Salar Jung came to power in 1853, there was not a single college 
or school in Hyderabad supported by Government. In the year fol- 
lowing the Oriental College was founded on property given by that 
Minister, and was liberally endowed by Government. Five years 
afterwards two schools were ordered to be founded in each Taluka or 
division of a district, one Persian and one Vernacular. Nine years later 
(1867) education was formed into a separate Department and placed 
under a Minister, and an English officer was appointed Secretary in the 
Education Department. At this time there were 125 Government 
schools in the Dominions, but there is no information forthcoming as 
to their grade, expenditure, income, or even location. During the next 
few years, while there was a marked improvement in the spread of 
education, many fresh schools and colleges were opened all over the 
Province, until at last in 1882 there were no less than 157 District 
schools and seven City schools, besides the colleges and high schools of 
the Capital, giving instruction to 11,669 pupils at a cost of Rs. 2,76,253. 
In the following year the outlay rose to Rs. 3,48,112, and in the last 
year for which reports are available—the first of Sir Asman Jah’s 
Government—the educational expenditure was Rs. 3,90,222. There 
were then, according to the returns, in all 350 Government and 42 
aided schools, with a total number of 27,703 scholars, but more recent 
statistics give the numbers of scholars at 35,000. While admitting 
that much still remains to be done, a record of progress such as this 
is most encouraging. It will well bear the closest comparison with 
any other part of India. 

A great deal has also been done towards the development of 
medical relief. There were four years ago 48 dispensaries in the 
Dominions, Since then 12 more dispensaries have been opened, 
and the whole working shows signs of great improvement. The 
number of operations rose from 7,000 in 1887 to 14,000 in the 
following year, and the number of patients treated rose from 
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208,423 in 1884 to 311,450 in 1888. As regards medical work in 
the zenanas, this State had started operations five years before that 
beneficent enterprise which has left with us such enduring memories 
of Lady Dufferin, and our Government continues to give great encour- 
agement to this noble work. In fact, the protection afforded to educa- 
tion and to medical relief has been a marked feature of the Govern- 
ment of the present Minister, Sir Asman Jah, and it should be 
noted that, owing to his support, there has been founded in this 
city the only high school in all India for Mohamedan women of 
the higher class. As an example of the keen personal interest 
which His Highness the Nizam takes in the progress of medicine, 
I may mention that only recently he was himself present on the 
occasion of an important operation, and showed by the questions 
he asked a marked interest in all the proceedings. As another 
example of the wish of the Government to give all the aid in its 
power to the advancement of medical science, I would allude to 
the most important experiments which have recently been made 
by a duly-constituted commission on the effects of chloroform. The 
results have been very striking, and will, if verified, probably produce 
a revolution in the method of anesthetic treatment. In order that 
the fullest publicity should be given to the experiments, Sir Asman 
Jah is about to sanction the payment of 1,000/. in order that two 
medical men, selected in England for the purpose, should come out 
to Hyderabad for a short time and verify the experiments made by 
Dr. Lawrie and his staff. 

Space will not allow me to more than allude to what has been 
done in the Public Works. Suffice it to say that during the last 
twenty years more than two millions sterling have been spent on roads 
and irrigation works. When reviewing the administration report of 
the Department, the late Resident, Mr. Cordery, declared it to be ‘a 
record of steady progress.’ Here also we have as chief engineer 
a European officer of high standing and ability. Our railways 
have now passed into the hands of a private company, but the 
Government found the money with which to make the first start, 
and since then has endeavoured by every means in its power to aid 
in the further development of the country. 

The departments above reviewed bear mainly upon the well-being 
of the people, but another branch of the Government, which affords 
the best test of the prosperity of the country, has not been treated. 
I refer to finance. In this respect I think that I can show that, 
during the last thirty-five years, Hyderabad has made greater pro- 
gress than any other Native State in India that I know of. In 
order to put the matter as concisely as possible, I will give a short 
statement showing the total revenue and expenditure in periods 
commencing with the year 1853, when Sir Salar Jung first took 
office :— 
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Years Revenue Expenditure 
Rs. Rs. 
a Se ee oe 74,40,482 
1860 . . .  .  . 1,10,00,067 —_-1,09,81,553 
1865 to 1869 (average) . . 2,28,40,638 2,72,30,774 
1870 ,, 1874, . . ¥%,61,97,101  — 2,61,18,276 
1875 ,, 1879 _—s, . . 2,66,51,926 —1,94,41,607 
1880 ,, 1884 a 4 . 2,96,59,506 2,77,65,588 
1885 ,, 1888, . . 8,38,03,160 3,15,78,240 


These figures are exclusive of the State railway and debt heads, 
and they show that, whilst the revenue has more than quadrupled, 
the expenditure, although also almost quadrupled, leaves a consider- 
able credit balance. 

That the revenue has increased in thirty-five years from 750,0001. a 
year to more than 3} millions sterling (taking the rupee at par), that 
the collection of the larger amount is infinitely more easy and more 
equitable than that of the smaller, that the general standard of com- 
fort and well-being is higher to-day than in 1853—all this is matter 
for very legitimate satisfaction, and may help to mollify our candid 
critic. 

I have now allowed almost every department to pass in review : 
a somewhat hurried one, it is true, but if I have not been able to 
show that our desire is for improvement, and our striving towards 
reform, I have entirely failed in the task I have set myself, and more 
words could not add weight to my arguments. But I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. Though much has been done, I am keenly alive 
to the fact that much more still remains to be done. It would 
be both ungenerous and undignified on my part to resort to any 
comparisons, statistical or otherwise, of the progress here and the pro- 
gress in the provinces which are under British rule: if your readers 
will only look upon the picture of forty years ago in this State, if 
they will further mark the improvement that has taken place, slow 
perhaps, but still continued in its effort, and will then look on the 
picture of the Hyderabad of to-day, they cannot fail to admit that, in 
spite of many difficulties, we are honestly striving to do our best 
for our country. Sir Lepel Griffin has a great name and a great ex- 
perience of India, and it is therefore, to all of us in Hyderabad, a 
source of regret that he did not accept the post of Resident here. Had~ 
he done so, I feel sure that, although his keenness of vision would at 
once have detected many defects, his generosity and sense of justice 
would also have credited our Government with honesty of purpose 
and with the desire for progress and reform. 

As regards this point I wish to record here the testimony of Sir 
Oliver St. John, who was Resident in Hyderabad in 1884, In a 
speech given at a dinner in Gulburga, he said: ‘ When I first came 
to Hyderabad, I must confess I was not favourably impressed by all 
the reports I had heard of the place, for most of my information had 
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been gathered from the Indian press. Inthat press there have been 
both good and bad things said of Hyderabad, but more particularly 
the latter; but from my knowledge of Hyderabad, gained by my 
stay there of some months, I am perfectly satisfied that, in point of 
administration, Hyderabad is not far from being the head of all 
Native States in India. If there are any faults, they are more politi- 
cal than administrative, such as there will be everywhere; but these 
are known and confessed, and when a fault is confessed it is half 
corrected.’ I venture, therefore, to think that if Sir Lepel Griffin 
had possessed any personal knowledge of what we have achieved in 
the face of great difficulties, his condemnation of our administration 
would not have been so harsh. 

I now come to Sir Lepel Griffin’s second charge. It is not quite 
so clearly formulated as the first one, and it would seem to carry a 
good deal more meaning between the lines than is actually conveyed 
in the words themselves. Under the heading of ‘Hyderabad’ Sir 
Lepel uses the following words :— 


The last group of Native States, sufficiently important to demand consideration, 
is the Muhammedan, of which may be taken as examples the Premier State in 
India, Hyderabad in the Deccan, Bhawalpur in the Punjab, and Bhopal in Central 
India. There is no reason to doubt the loyalty of these Princes, the most impor- 
tant of whom was merely a Lieutenant-Governor of the Moghul Empire, and 
exercised no independent authority whatever until the downfall of that dynasty. 
At the same time the natural intelligence of the Muhammedans and the living force 
of the creed of Islam, and their dominant position in so many parts of the world, 
cause in Muhammedan States and cities a far larger amount of excitement and 
political intrigue than elsewhere. This need be no subject of disquietude to a 
courageous and wise Government, who not only recognise a traitor when they see 
him, but are not afraid to punish him. The only danger to the permanence of 
British rule in India is the foolish and cowardly tolerance of treason. 


On behalf of my co-religionists, I wish most emphatically to 
protest against the charges which are contained in these sentences. 
The very two qualities for which Sir Lepel gives us credit and to 
which in his opinion the danger is due—viz. ‘ intelligence ’ and the 
‘living force of our creed ’—are the principal reasons of our loyalty. 
There is no intelligent man in India, be he Mohamedan or 
Hindoo, who is in his heart disloyal to the British rule, or who 
wishes to see it replaced by another. Sir Lepel says most truly 
that, with the exception of a few Rajput families, there is scarcely 
a dynasty in India that does not owe its existence to the British. 
As regards Hyderabad, the first Nizam, Asaf Jah, had asserted and 
gained his independence at the commencement of the last century, 
before the British had appeared upon the scene of active politics ; 
still the dynasty is of comparatively modern date. There is not at 
the present moment a single State that could put forward any claim 
to the sovereignty of India which would be recognised by the others, 
or which, supposing the British to have left the country, it could 
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successfully maintain by arms. Take away British rule, and there 
would be bloodshed and anarchy far worse than that of the last 
century. A native rule being then impossible, is there any intelli- 
gent man who would like to see some other foreign nation in 
possession of India? The only nation which could possibly take 
England’s place is Russia, and is it to her that we look for 
justice and good government? We have heard too much here 
in India of Russian despotism, tyranny, and oppression of her 
own subjects to think for one moment that she would treat us 
half so well as we are now treated. Whatever Sir Lepel may 
say about the oppression of Native States, of the corruption of their 
officials, and of the injustice of their law courts, we still know 
that the rule which binds us all together is just and impartial, 
and that the hands of our judges are pure. No! believe me, no 
intelligent man in India wishes for a change of government. Dis- 
affected persons there are, no doubt, in many places, but these are 
individuals who may make some noise in the ventilation of their 
grievances, but they represent no one except themselves, and it must 
always be remembered that the noise which one or two such persons 
can make is quite out of proportion to the influence they possess. 

There is, however, another and an even stronger argument why 
Mohamedans should not be disloyal, and that is because of the 
very ‘living force’ of our creed, and because our religion is to us a 
law unto ourselves, and the regulator of our daily actions. For 
Mohamedans to make an unprovoked or an aggressive war upon 
the English would be to act in direct disobedience to the Koran. It 
is only in the case of persecution that Moslems are justified in waging 
an aggressive war, and there is no intelligent Mohamedan in the 
whole of the world who will dare to say that England has ever perse- 
cuted Mohamedans on account of their religion. On the contrary, 
England has often stood forth as the champion and defender of 
Mohamedan States, and she rules over more Mohamedan subjects 
than any other Mohamedan prince in the world. Under British 
rule her Mohamedan subjects are treated with impartiality and with 
justice, and a religious war against her would therefore be at once 
condemned by every intelligent Mussalman. On this subject I 
should like to recommend to English readers a book published by 
Moulvi Cheragh Ali, a high official of this State. It is entitled a 
‘Critical Exposition of the Jihad,’ and is published by Thacker and 
Spink of Calcutta. 

The insinuation of treason and disloyalty under the paragraph 
‘Hyderabad’ is especially unjust when the relations between this 
State and the British Government are considered. For nearly a 
hundred years we have been the firm and faithful friends of the 
British Raj. At Seringapatam and Assaye our soldiers fought side 
by side with yours. During the Mutiny the firm and loyal attitude of 
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Hyderabad prevented the flame of rebellion from spreading to south- 
ward : and in later years we have neglected no opportunity of display- 
ing the same feelings of affection. When five years ago there was a 
scare about Russia, His Highness the Nizam offered at once to put 
an army corps in the field, and as soon as ascheme for frontier defence 
was formulated, His Highness promised a contribution of sixty lakhs 
of rupees, or half a million sterling. On the first of these occasions 
the present Minister, who was not then in office, offered himself to 
accompany the troops, and on the second occasion he volunteered to 
pay the sixty lakhs out of his own pocket. I am quite aware that 
the ‘right hand should not know what the left hand doeth,’ and 
under ordinary circumstances I should not have alluded to these 
facts ; but when the words ‘ treason’ and ‘ disloyalty’ are spoken of in 
the same breath as Hyderabad, it is only fair that I should point to 
proofs so convincing of our loyalty and our affection. 

Sir Lepel Griffin speaks of the danger to British rule in the 
foolish and cowardly tolerance of treason. I must confess that I am 
somewhat at a loss to understand to what he here refers. I can 
scarcely suppose that he would make so grave a charge against the 
so-called ‘ National Congress.’ I am not a believer in or an adherent 
of the Congress movement myself, but I should be the last person 
to accuse its members of treason. There is, however, a danger which 
I see ahead, and which has its origin mainly in Europe, and that is, 
the infection of Oriental minds, not trained and fitted for them, by 
Western radical ideas. When we read of prominent British statesmen 
advocating Home Rule and the right of the State to interfere with 
voluntary contracts, we are naturally puzzled; and, not unnaturally 
perhaps, a handful of well-educated, quick-witted Bengalis have 
become the ready draughtsmen of paper constitutions. Here, I think, 
will be found the key to the many misunderstandings that take 
place between India and England. You, with centuries of liberty, 
gained through various struggles and sacrifices, judge us according to 
your standard ; and we, only beginning to learn what liberty means, 
wish at once to enjoy all the privileges of that liberty without having 
gone through the previous training. It is further impossible that 
during the eighty years of peace which the Deccan and South India 
have enjoyed the people could divest themselves of the traditions 
and customs brought about by centuries of misrule. Our difficulty 
is to preserve a proper medium between the corrupt traditions of 
former years and the radical reformers of the present day. 

I have now answered—I trust with some success—the two prin- 
eipal charges which Sir Lepel Griffin brings against Native States in 
general, and Hyderabad in particular. Sir Lepel, however, goes 
further, and gives two reasons for the general maladministration of 
Native States; one of these reusons refers to Hyderabad. especially, 
and the other to Native Governments generally, and therefore, among 
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them, to Hyderabad. Speaking of Hyderabad Sir Lepel uses the 
following words :— 


One of the chief causes of the troubles of Ilyderabad (financial scandals connected 
with which have lately attracted much interest in this country) is due to the fact 
that our treaties with that State do not prohibit, as elsewhere, the employment of 
Europeans. The result is that it is overrun with European adventurers of an 
especially bad type, whose intrigues it is difficult to counteract, and who have no 
other thought than of the spoil which they can extort from the Nizam and his 
ministers. 


I cannot understand what induced Sir Lepel Griffin to make a 
statement which is so directly opposed to facts as this is. So stringent 
indeed are our treaties with the British Government and so jealously are 
the provisions watched, that not a single European can be employed 
either by the State or by private individuals without the permission 
previously obtained of the Government of India. Even when so em- 
ployed, no addition can be made to the salary agreed upon without 
first obtaining the consent of Government. It would be ridiculous to 
apply the ‘erm adventurer to a body of men, by far the majority of 
whom have been especially selected for their character and abilities. 
As is only natural, Sir Lepel Griffin’s sweeping charge has caused 
the greatest pain and indignation amongst the European officials 
employed here in various capacities. So remarkable is the mis- 
take which Sir Lepel Griffin has made, that I am ed to think 
he had, when using these words, a very different class of men in 
his mind, and that he did not intend to refer to Europeans at 
present employed in State or private service. The words, read 
in their context, are however capable of this construction, and I 
therefore wish to state, in terms impossible to be misunderstood, 
that the European officials of Hyderabad, both public and private, 
form a body of men for whose services we have every reason to be 
grateful, and for whose characters we have the very highest respect. 
It has often been noticed that in one respect Hyderabad forms a 
most pleasing exception to the whole of the rest of India. In no 
other city, whether in British India or in Native States, do Euro- 
peans and Natives mix together in the same way as they do in 
Hyderabad. They meet together on terms of social equality, and it 
is no uncommon thing for a firm friendship to be formed between 
an Englishman and a Native gentleman. These friendships are due 
to mutual respect, and show a very different state of things from that 
described by Sir Lepel Griffin. 

Sir Lepel takes advantage of the Deccan Mining Scandal, and 
says that ‘a careful study of that case would somewhat enlighten 
students as to Oriental and European methods of financial operations, 
but it would not tell them the whole story, nor reveal the absolute 
and normal corruption of officials in a Native State, where honesty 
is practically unknown.’ Sir Lepel seems to think that the Deccan 
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Mining Scandal was due to the ‘adventurers of an especially bad 
type,’ with whom he is pleased to say Hyderabad is overrun. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the concession was granted, and the 
Company was formed, without the intervention of a single European 
in India—adventurer or otherwise—beyond the promoter of the 
Company. The whole of the correspondence went through the 
Resident, the negotiations were then taken out of our hands by the 
Government of India, and the Company was floated in London on 
conditions approved by the Government of India. With one excep- 
tion there was not a single Hyderabad official who had any share in 
the enormous sum which the concessionnaires divided amongst them- 
selves. The deluded shareholder in this unhappy Company has to 
thank, not Hyderabad adventurers and Hyderabad corruption for the 
money he has lost, but the London financiers and Company promoters. 
As far as the actual concession is concerned, Hyderabad officials cannot 
be blamed. We knew that there were valuable coal-fields, rich de- 
posits of minerals, and ancient gold and diamond mines. When we 
gave a concession of our mining rights, we did so in pure good faith, 
with the sole desire of developing the resources of the country. We 
may complain that our not unnatural ignorance of Stock Exchange 
manipulations has been taken advantage of, but no one can for a 
moment charge us with having misled the public. Indeed this State 
has been victimised more even than the shareholders, for we have 
parted with valuable property to a Company without capital to 
develop it, and have obtained no consideration whatever from the 
Company. 

I now come to the second of the reasons which Sir Lepel Griffin 
assigns for the general maladministration of Native States—viz. 
the apathy of the princes; their neglect of public affairs; and the 
sensuality of their lives. ‘The young prince, surrounded by fiddlers 
and parasites and courtesans, cannot hear the voice of duty for the 
rhythmical music of the bangles of the women and the fantastical 
tingle of the Indian lute, calling him to love and wine.’ This, indeed, 
is a graphic picture in a few words, and stamps Sir Lepel Griffin as a 
master in the art of word-painting. But as far as Hyderabad and 
the Nizam are concerned, the picture is a most unfair one. It must 
be borne in mind that the position of the Minister of Hyderabad is 
entirely different from that of the Dewan of any other Native State. 
As far as the administration is concerned, he is for the time being 
supreme. He is responsible for all the details of the Government, 
and responsible to the Nizam only. As for the Nizam himself, 
although he takes no active part in the administration, he shows a 
lively interest in the affairs of his State. Under a special order, no 
resolution involving any change of importance affecting the public 
welfare can be given effect to without having been first submitted 
to him. The Minister has to attend upon His Highness three times 
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a week and inform him of all that happens, and on such occasions 
he shows the greatest interest in all that goes on. It is therefore 
unfair to say that he allows pleasure to interfere with duty. On the 
contrary, he takes the greatest interest in the affairs of the adminis- 
tration, and all papers submitted to him are carefully perused before 
orders are passed. It is not for me to specify instances of this 
attention to work on His Highness’s part, but I am in a position t- 
show results. No doubt during the next cold season we shall see 
many friends from England, and if during that time any of them 
cares to visit the department of Finance, I will show them volumes 
and volumes of books containing nothing but orders passed by 
His Highness and written in his own hand. It is probably not 
known to European readers that a great portion of His Highness’s 
private income is derived from so-called Sarf-i-khas or crown lands. 
These are estates scattered over various parts of the Dominions which 
yield a revenue of about half a million sterling. The affairs con- 
nected with these estates are managed entirely under His Highness’s 
orders, and, as may be imagined, their conduct occupies a large portion 
of his time. 

Nor can it be said that the Nizam is rendered effeminate by a 
life of sensuality. It was only this year that he spent the hottest 
months—a time when many are only too glad to get away to the 
mountain retreats on the Himalayas or the Nilgherries—in making 
a tour through a portion of his State. This tour was not one merely 
of sport or of pleasure, but was expressly arranged sq as to enable 
him to inspect the coal-fields, His Highness’s sporting proclivities 
are the evidence that he is a Prince of an active temperament. 
Whether on the box-seat of a four-in-hand, whether tent-pegging 
or tiger-shooting, he is the chosen leader in their sporting pastimes 
of the youthful nobility of Hyderabad. On the occasion of the recent 
visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, the organising 
of the outdoor sports for our royal visitor was undertaken, even to the 
smallest details, by the Nizam himself. Of course any Indian Prince 
finds a pleasure in seeing nautch-girls dance. It is the custom of the 
country, and it would be strange if he did not. I am, however, very 
much mistaken if that pleasure is not shared by our European visitors 
—-princes and also commoners. 

The Alhambra in London, the Eden Theatre in Paris, are far 
more costly and far more effective pageants than anything the Orient 
can produce ; but because these shows are frequented by your upper 
classes we do not therefore conclude that such attendance necessarily 
leads to the neglect of public business. Probably there are Native 
Princes who do neglect their duties—Princes for whom music may 
have an excessive fascination. But is the West always entirely 
temperate in its enjoyment of music and kindred pleasures? What- 
ever the necessity or the value of Sir Lepel Griffin’s moral exordium, 
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at least to the Prince whom I have the honour to serve it has no 
application. There are few rulers who have more fully recognised 
the obligations and the responsibilities of Government than has the 
present Nizam of Hyderabad ; and the record of the progress of this 
State during the past few years would be entirely incomplete without 
a respectful recognition on our part of the constant and cheerful 
sacrifice of self by our ruler to those duties which are involved in 
his exalted position. 
Monus!N-UL-MULK 
(MEnpI ALI). 
Hyderabad : August 3, 1889. 





THE UNIVERSITIES 
IN CONTACT WITH THE PEOPLE. 


DurinG the last fourteen years a remarkable movement in education 
has, without attracting much public attention, been gradually defin- 
ing itself. Beginning as a mere experiment on the part of the 
University of Cambridge, it has lately assumed an importance such 
as its originators could scarcely have anticipated and such as seems 
to indicate that a great era in popular education has already com- 
menced. Indeed the effects of this movement promise to extend 
even further, and will in all‘ probability react on the Universities 
themselves. And its history is as full of interest as it is full of signi- 
ficance. No one who follows it with attention can, we think, doubt 
that, loud as may be the popular demand for education on its technical 
and practical side, there exists among the people generally, deep- 
seated and wide-spread even where its presence may be least sus- 
pected, not merely a sense of the value of the higher education, but 
an eager desire to avail themselves of every opportunity of obtaining 
access to it; that as these opportunities are multiplied the number 
of those who will use them will multiply in proportion; that a 
serious interest in literature, in philosophy, in history, in science will 
form a new feature in middle and lower middle-class life ; that at no 
very distant date hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of our humblest 
and poorest citizens will be receiving collaterally with the work of 
their lives, and at the hands of the same teachers, an education as 
liberal, as systematic, as thorough as that of their more fortunate 
fellow-countrymen at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The origin of the movement was this: Some twenty years go 
there existed in several of our large towns what were called Ladies’ 
Educational Associations, which had been formed for the purpose of 
organising courses of lectures for ladies only. These lectures ;were 
as a rule undertaken by graduates of the Universities. They were so 
successful that free evening courses on the same model were arranged 
for the benefit of the working classes and of young men engaged,in 
business during the day. The popularity of these was so great that 
it soon became apparent that the only difficulty in the way of inde- 
finitely extending them was partly the difficulty of finding competent 
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lecturers and partly the difficulty of remunerating them for their 
services, which obviously could not be voluntary. At this point 
Professor Stuart, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to whose energy and 
zeal the movement owes more than it owes to any single man, took 
the matter up. 

Experience had now shown that the three great sections of the 
community which had hitherto been either partially or entirely 
excluded from the benefits of the higher education had distinctly 
appealed for its extension. Of these one section consisted of ladies 
and persons of leisure, another section of persons engaged during 
the day in the various duties of mercantile or professional life, 
and the third of mechanics and working men. The scheme which 
at once suggested itself was that a higher fee should be required 
from those who attended the afternoon lectures, and that the surplus 
thus obtained should go to make up the deficit caused by the im- 
position of a much lower fee on the evening audiences. The difficulty 
of providing adequate remuneration for each lecturer would, it was 
thought, be met by the co-operation of several towns in the same 
district and the formation of lecturing circuits. 

While these questions were in debate an important step had 
been taken at Nottingham. It was resolved to make a formal 
appeal to the University of Cambridge for a supply of lecturers 
and for a definite scheme of higher education. Similar petitions 
were, about the same time, drawn up and presented by several 
other provincial towns. ‘The University not unnaturally hesitated 
before undertaking responsibilities which involved so unprecedented 
a departure from its traditions. But though it was slow in moving 
it moved at last; and in 1872 a syndicate was appointed to inquire 
into the best way of meeting the requests made by the memorialists. 
It was empowered for a period of two years to try the experiment of 
instituting lectures and classes in a limited number of populous 
centres, and of appointing examiners to test the work. The experi- 
ment succeeded. The syndicate was made permanent and invested with 
power to organise and superintend courses of lectures wherever the 
requisite funds should be guaranteed from local sources. And with the 
appointment of this syndicate the real history of the movement begins. 

The method on which the lectures and classes were to be con- 
ducted was prescribed by the syndicate. The lecture was to last an 
hour, and was to deal generally with the subject of which it treated. 
In the class, which was at first held on a different day, but which was 
subsequently held either immediately before or immediately after the 
general lecture, the lecturer was to deal in detail with such portions 
of his subject as required a more colloquial treatment, and to com- 
ment on the papers sent in to him during the preceding week. A 
full? syllabus of each lecture was to be placed in the hands of every 
student, and this syllabus was to contain questions, written answers 
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to which the students were to be invited to send in to the lecturer 
for annotations and corrections. At the end of the course an examina- 
tion was to be held by examiners appointed by the syndicate, and 
certificates granted to such candidates as satisfied the examiners, 
In the autumn of 1873 the lectures commenced. Nottingham, 
Derby, and Leicester co-operating, three of the Fellows of Trinity 
delivered respectively three courses, one on English literature, 
one on physical science, and one on political economy, at each of 
these towns. In the following January another circuit was formed 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and courses of lectures on politi- 
cal economy, English history, and physical geography were delivered 
at Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Keighley. Shortly afterwards cir- 
cuits were formed at Liverpool and Sheffield, in South Wales, and in 
the West of England, and applications for lectures were received from 
all parts of the country. 

The general success of the lectures and the growing demand for 
their extension proved conclusively that they were supplying a 
great national want. Nor was this all. In a large percentage of 
the students who attended them—and of these students not a few 
had displayed astonishing ability and energy—they had kindled a 
desire to pursue systematically and thoroughly the studies which 
in a few lectures could only be initiated, and to enter on a regular 
course of higher education. If this was to be made possible, it could 
only become so by placing the lectures on a permanent basis, and by 
providing also for continuity of study. What was wanted was the 
institution of a regular curriculum extending over two or three years. 
But, as the lectures had virtually to be self-supporting and were con- 
sequently dependent, not on those who attended them as mere 
students anxious to find in them a means of systematic education, 
but on that large class who, deriving perhaps equal benefit from 
them, sought in them what London audiences seek in the lectures of 
the Royal Institution or of the Sunday Society, a hopeless diffi- 
culty appeared to present itself. The liberality of a private gentle- 
man led to its solution. In the autumn of 1874 the sum of 10,0001. 
was offered to the Town Council of Nottingham, if they would ‘ erect 
buildings for the accommodation of the University lecturers to the 
satisfaction of the University of Cambridge, and dedicate them to the 
use of such lecturers so long as lecturers authorised by a syndicate, 
either of Oxford or Cambridge, shall be conducting regular courses of 
instruction in Nottingham.’ The offer was accepted, and the founda- 
tion of University College, Nottingham, was the result. Sheffield 
followed. The noble donation of 20,0001. by Mr. Mark Firth, the 
president of the local committee at Sheffield, enabled the committee 
to erect a college, which is now one of the most thriving centres of 
provincial culture. In the college at Leeds and in the college at 
Liverpool we have equally striking illustrations of the process by 
PP2 
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which an organised system of methodical teaching—a permanent 
local curriculum—develops naturally and directly out of a system of 
instruction in the first instance almost necessarily occasional], because 
necessarily dependent on popular support. But instability and 
casualness in the work of education neither deserve nor are likely 
to find favour in the eyes of University legislators. And to mini- 
mise these elements by endeavouring in every way to secure perma- 
nency and continuity of teaching became the anxious care of the 
syndicate. A curriculum of study extending over three years ought, 
they thought, to be insisted on. A great step towards this had been 
attained by the foundation of the local colleges. A further step was 
now taken by utilising local institutions. At Hull, for example, the 
lectures and classes became attached to the Royal Institution, and a 
three-years’ curriculum was arranged. For the sum of 3301. per 
annum the University engaged to keep one of its lecturers resident 
in the town during the session, to provide in every way for the effi- 
cient carrying out of the scheme, and to supply the following 
teaching :— 


First YEAR. 


Day Course. 
1. History lecture and class, 
2. Day class. 
Advanced class for previous students in astronomy. ' 
Evening Course, 
3. Geology lecture and class. 
4, Evening class. 
Advanced class for previous students in political economy. 
5, 6. Two classes for pupil teachers. 


Seconp YEAR. 


Day Course. 
1. Science lecture and class. 
2. Advanced class for last year’s history pupils. 
Evening Course. 


3. History or literature lecture and class. 
4. Advanced class for last year’s geology pupils. 
5, 6. Two classes for pupil teachers or others. 


Tuirp YEAR. 


Day Course. 


1. History or literature lecture and class. 
2. Advanced class for last year’s science pupils. 


Evening Course. 
3. Science lecture and class. 


4. Advanced class for last year’s literature pupils. 
5, 6. Two classes for pupil teachers or others, 
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The scheme succeeded, and in addition to a large number of 
ether students 140 pupil teachers attended the lectures and classes. 

And now a further step was taken towards encouraging continuity 
of study. It was determined to grant, in addition to the certificates 
awarded to candidates who were successful in the examinations held 
after single courses, what were called vice-chancellor’s certificates. 
The subjects on which instruction was offered were arranged in two 
groups. The first group comprised chemistry, physics, animal and 
vegetable physiology, comparative anatomy with selected portions 
of zoology, vegetable anatomy, and physiology, with classificatory 
botany, geology and physiography, and mineralogy. In the second 
group were included English constitutional history, political economy, 
logic, ancient, modern, or ecclesiastical history, English language 
and literature from Chaucer inclusive, law, moral and mental 
philosophy. Six certificates for subjects contained in one of these 
groups, or four for subjects contained in one and two for subjects 
contained in the other, entitled a student to a vice-chancellor’s certi- 
ficate. The effect of this became at once apparent. The ambition 
of the students was excited ; associations were formed for the purpose 
of carrying on the work during the suspension of the classes in the 
summer months. Between 1879 and 1881 no less than thirty-four 
students, from four centres alone, carried off vice-chancellor’s 
certificates. 

Meanwhile the lectures, both in the form of independent courses 
and in the form of courses connected with curricula, had been ex- 
tending in all directions. The centres, which in the session of 1873 
numbered three, in the session of 1886-87 numbered fifty-five, 
while the number of students attending the lectures had risen from 
802 to upwards of 10,000. A glance at the statistics in the years 
1880-87 (given on next page) will show the remarkable progress 
which the work made during the years intervening between 1879 
and 1888. 

But these statistics, conclusive though they are, were not the 
only evidence to which the University Syndicate could appeal as proof 
of the solidity and utility of their labours and of the impulse they 
had given to higher education among the people throughout Great 
Britain. They could point to literary and scientific societies and 
associations in every quarter of the kingdom, among the miners of 
the northern counties, among the mechanics of the manufacturing 
districts, among the young men and young women engaged in the 
various callings of town and city life,' which owed their origin to the 

' In a very interesting pamphlet on the University Extension movement, by Mr. 
Richard G. Moulton—himself one of its most indefatigable missionaries—there is an 
analysis of an examination list which, being selected quite casually, may be taken as 
typical of some of the provincial centres :— 


“Out of 58 persons who presented themselves for examination in Political 
Economy and Literature 31 were men and 27 women, Of the men 4 were students, . 
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No. No. | Average | Average | Average Wanber 
Term of of jattendancejattendance} of weekly ined 
centres | courses | at lectures} at class papers 








Michaelmas -| 18 2,510 1,465 550 311 
{Lent . 7 7 19 1,859 1,159 337 263 


37 4,369 2,624 887 572 





{ Michaelmas ‘ 23 2,006 1,226 513 303 
Lent ° : 20 1,400 874 309 199 


43 3,406 2,100 822 502 


1881-2 


{ Michaelmas ° 37 3,800 2,027 839 519 
Lent . ° ° 26 2,474 1,411 498 387 





63 6,274 3,438 1,337 906 


{ Michaelmas . , 39 4,522 2,765 956 660 
Lent r F J 27 3,356 2,018 693 515 


66 7,878 4,783 1,649 1,175 


1884-5 {Beaheaione P " 412] 4,597 2,619 1,009 709 
= Lent : é 32 7! 2,662 1,533 509 384 


73 7,259 4,152 1,528 1,093 


{ Michaelmas . ° 4,710 2,429 1,023 756 
Lent ° P 3,847 1,951 870 622 


1885-6 


80 8,557 4,380 1,893 1,378 


1886-7 i . | 45 57 6,430 2,976 1,160 835 
~" (Lent , ° -| 29 43 4,064 1,844 725 506 


100 | 10,494 4,820 1,885 1,341 














enthusiasm they had kindled ; to provincial institutes which had been 
transformed by them from idle lounges into thriving centres of intel- 
lectual activity ; to the local colleges at Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
Liverpool, which had sprung immediately from their efforts; to the 
fact that they had initiated a movement of which every University 
in England had expressed its approval, which was about to extend to 
Scotland, which had already extended to Australia. 

It is not surprising that the University, with statistics and parti- 
culars like these before it, should have regarded with favour any 
proposal tending to connect it even more closely with the work of its 
missionaries; and in 1886 a statute was passed which, taken in 
conjunction with the statute of which it is the corollary, it would be 
no exaggeration to say is the most important step which has ever 
been taken in education. Before the local colleges at Nottingham 
and Sheffield had been completed, a petition was presented to the 
University, supported by memorials from the School of Art, Science, 
5 artisans, 4 warehousemen, 9 clerks and shopkeepers, 6 large manufacturers, 1 school- 
master, and 2 unknown; of the women 7 were daughters of manufacturers, 2 of 
ministers, 12 of tradesmen, and 6 were. of the milliner class.’ 


2 In addition to these twelve half-courses of six lectures and classes were given 
at ten centres, attended by about 1,200 persons. 
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and Literature at the Crystal Palace and from the Royal Institution 
at Hull, praying it to consider the possibility of granting the two 
local colleges the privilege of affiilation. It was submitted that such 
a privilege would contribute greatly to the progress of the higher 
education in the provinces, by at once guaranteeing and securing a 
high standard of teaching in provincial colleges, that it would add 
to their authority and dignity as educational centres, and that it 
would, moreover, be an encouragement to those who might be con- 
templating the foundation of similar institutions. A special syndicate 
was at once appointed to report on the question. The report was 
favourable. The senate adopted it, and in due course the statute . 
was passed which empowers the University ‘ to adopt as an affiliated 
college in any place within the United Kingdom, or in any part of 
the British Dominion, any institution founded for the education of 
adult students,’ and to grant tothe students of such institutions, 
provided they ‘shall have continued members of it for such length 
of time, not less than two years, and shall have attended such lectures 
and passed such examinations as may be required from time to time,’ 
the privilege of being admitted to the University as ‘ men who shall 
be deemed to have kept already three of the terms required for any 
degree.’ To this statute was added, two years afterwards, a clause 
empowering the University to affiliate local lecture centres, and to 
extend to the students at such centres the privileges granted by the 
original statute to the students at affiliated colleges. Applications for 
affiliation were at once received from the centres at Derby, Hull, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Scarborough, and Sunderland. And these 
were granted. Applications have since been received from the three 
towns Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport, and from Exeter, and 
have also been granted. 

The importance of this measure can scarcely be over-estimated. 
In the words of Canon Westcott it makes University education 
practically co-extensive with the country. Collaterally with the toil 
of the mine or the forge, the warehouse or the shop, with the duties of 
elementary school life—with the duties, in fine, of all callings and of 
all conditions—it is now possible for English citizens of both sexes to 
be receiving a systematic academic education, and that at a cost 
little more than nominal and without in any way interfering with 
bread-winning and daily duty. But the effect of the statute extends 
even further, By linking the local-lecture centres with the mother 
University, and by virtually incorporating among members of the 
University such students as succeed at those centres in obtaining the: 
requisite certificates, a just ambition to acquire so honourable a privi- 
lege is excited and forms not the least of incentives to study. _ 

A glance at the provisions of the statute will show how admirably 
it is adapted to attain all the ends of Extension teaching. Without 
in any way interfering with what may be called the popular element 
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in the movement, and without in any way lowering the high standard 
which a University must necessarily require in advanced education, 
it yet exacts no more than is practically attainable under the condi- 
tions in which Extension students ordinarily work. Dividing the 
subjects for examination into two groups—(A) natural, physical, 
and mathematical science; (B) history, political economy, mental 
science, literature, art—it requires that students should have at- 
tended a consecutive series of courses of lectures and classes for six 
terms in a subject—not necessarily the same subject—included in 
one of these groups; that in addition to this they should have at- 
tended in each of two terms a series of classes and lectures on some 
subject included in the other group (thus, if the six courses have 
been selected from group A, the two courses must be selected from 
group B, and vice versd); that in each of these courses the 
necessary certificates granted jointly on the lecturer’s report of the 
weekly exercises and the examiner’s report on the whole work at 
the close of the course should have been attained. In addition 
to these provisions it requires that at some period before being 
admitted to the privilege of affiliation an elementary examination 
must have been passed in (1) Latin and one modern language ; 
(2) in Euclid, Books I.-III.; and Algebra, to Quadratics. 
A very interesting pamphlet, recently published by Dr. Roberts, 
‘ellow of Clare College, organising secretary of the Syndicate,* explains 
so clearly the advantages and the working of the system, which this 
statute may be said to have formally completed, that I cannot do 
better than transcribe his words :— 

Suppose a group of towns to arrange with the University to take the complete 
eurriculum—say, two courses of lectures and classes, one on a scientific subject and 
one on some subject in literature and history—in each of the two terms for a period 
of years. A lad who is serving his apprenticeship to a trade enters as a student. 
He will attend the two courses, which will occupy two nights a week, and on the 
other nights he will work a couple of hours in preparation for the lectures and in 
doing the weekly papers set by the lecturer. At the end of each term he will enter 
for the examination held at the close of the course, and presumably, if he possesses 
fair ability and is industrious, will obtain a University certificate. The lectures 
will only go on for three months before, and three months after, Christmas. Special 
further work in the subjects will be set for the summer months, and the student 
will continue to correspond with the lecturer, and will get his work tested by 
examination papers set at intervals. In scientific subjects practical courses will 
also be arranged for the spring and early summer months. Thus, in a period of 
from three or four to eight or ten years a very wide range of study could be covered 
by a student working steadily a couple of hours a night. At the age of twenty-one 
to twenty-five the student would find himself not only master of his trade or craft, 
but also with a valuable mental training, affording the foundation of a broad, liberal 
education. If the period of study extended over eight or ten years, a range of 
subjects.might be taken such as would be covered by an honours course at the 
University. 





8 The University Extension Scheme as the Basis of a System of National Higher 
Education. 
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How easily the carrying out of a complete curriculum can be 
made coincident with the delivery of courses which, having in them- 
selves an independent interest, appeal to general audiences, requires 
no further illustration than the syllabuses of the lectures. Take, for 
example, the suggested scheme of a three-years’ course on political 
economy. In the Michaelmas term of the first year the lectures deal 
with English economic history, from the making of Domesday Survey 
to the suppression of the monasteries, inclusive. In the Lent term 
they continue the subject to the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and a 
course in itself complete has carried the subject through the first 
stage of methodical and systematic treatment. In the first term of 
the second year the lectures proceed to the modern theory of political 
economy, value, prices, credit, foreign exchanges, and the like; in 
the second term to applied political economy, to rents, profits, wages, 
taxation, &c., with special reference to trade statistics in the town 
where the lectures are held. In the two terms of the third year 
come the history of the doctrines of political economy; the mercantile 
theory ; the physiocrats, Adam Smith, Ricardo; the early French 
Socialists, Robert Owen, Lassalle, Karl Marx ; and the International, 
Katheder, Socialisten, Laveleye, or Ely, or Rae—Socialism. 

Nothing could be more encouraging than the Syndicate’s last 
report. In the Michaelmas and Lent terms of 1887-8 the number 
of centres in full working activity was respectively 45 and 29; the 
number of courses delivered was 98. The average total attendance 
at the lectures was 9,509, at the classes 4,653. The average number 
of weekly papers was 1,975. The number of those who presented 
themselves for examination was 1,531; of these 1,398 obtained cer- 
tificates, 268 certificates of special distinction, and 34 vice-chancel- 
lor’s certificates. The number of students’ associations had greatly 
increased. In the northern and south-eastern counties, societies 
for the purpose of securing continuity of study by forming and 
grouping centres had been formed. Nine new centres had been 
added. The average attendance at some of the lectures had attained 
an unprecedented standard. A course at York on the French Revo- 
lution was attended by an audience of 400, a course on astronomy 
at Northampton by 277, a course at Newcastle on ancient tragedy 
by 750. 

Such was the origin and such has, up to the present time, been 
the history of this remarkable movement in the provinces. We 
pass now to its history in London and in the suburbs of London. 
The conditions under which it developed here were obviously very 
different from those which favoured its progress in the provincial 
towns. In the country it supplied what no other institution could 
supply. It spread among people who, having comparatively few 
distractions, were naturally ready to welcome it. In London it was 
and is only one of the several agencies for promoting higher educa- 
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tion. It had to compete with such places as the Bedford College, as 
the Birkbeck Institution, the City of London College, the College 
for Men and Women, King’s College, the London Institution, 
Queen’s College, University College, and the Working Men’s College. 
It had to compete with popular lectures and with the thousand dis- 
tractions of metropolitan life. It laboured moreover under the 
great disadvantage of having no common centre and no organic con- 
nection with either of the sister Universities. Over all these diffi- 
culties it has triumphed, and is now in the midst of a career as useful 
and successful as that of the Cambridge branch, and such as promises 
to lead to results even more important. Its history is soon sketched. 
It may be said to date from a meeting held at the Mansion House 
on the 13th of March, 1876. At that meeting a council, formed 
partly of people of distinction interested generally in popular educa- 
tion and partly of representatives nominated by various educational 
bodies in London, resolved to appeal to the Universities for assistance 
in organising courses of lectures. In the following autumn seven 
courses of lectures and classes, on the Camendja model, were, under 
the superintendence of the council, set on foot at certain institutions 
in London and in the suburbs. For these lectures and classes 139 
students entered. In the spring of the following year other lectur- 
ing centres were formed, and the number of students rose to 222. 
In the spring of 1878 the number of centres had only increased to 8, 
and the number of students to 320. But though from a numerical 
point of view this was not encouraging, the reports of the examiners 
showed that the ultimate prospects of the movement were more 
than encouraging. The examiner, for example, in political economy 
at the Putney and Wimbledon centres, after observing that he had 
good opportunities of comparison, as he had just concluded an exa- 
mination of the candidates for the Oxford B.A. degree in political 
economy, and an examination of the candidates for a fellowship, re- 
ported that ‘the average level of the answers is considerably higher 
than that of undergraduates who pass the University examination, 
while several of the papers are distinctly better than those of the 
candidates for the fellowship, who are, I need not say, picked men.’ 
The council therefore resolved to make every effort to extend 
the movement, and to obtain that recognition on the part of the 
Universities which Oxford had declined to give and which Cambridge 
‘thought it best to delay until the adhesion of Oxford should have 
been obtained.’ In November 1878, after the Society had been 
struggling on for two years on an independent footing, and had by its 
indefatigable efforts established a claim which it was now impossible 
to ignore, that recognition was granted. The necessary graces were 
passed. A Board, consisting of three representatives from each of the 
three Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, and London, was appointed ; 
and to this body, under the title of the Joint Board, belong the func- 
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tions of nominating the Society’s lecturers, of seeing that their work 
is efficiently performed, of appointing examiners, and of advising the 
council generally on educational matters. It is through the medium 
of this Board, and through the certificates granted by them, that the 
Society is connected with the Universities, which thus become respon- 
sible for the maintenance of an academic standard of teaching on the 
part of the lecturers and an academic standard of attainment in the 
gainers of certificates in the examinations, From this moment the 
progress of the Society rapidly advanced. In the first term of the 
session preceding the nomination of the Board there were six centres, 
eight courses of lectures, and 284 students attending them. In the 
first term of the session succeeding the nomination there were 
thirteen centres, twenty-six courses, and 1,224 students. But financial 
difficulties were beginning to accumulat~. The council, naturally 
anxious to extend the benefits of the scheme to students who were 
not able to pay more than nominal fees—at the Tower Hamlets, for 
example, the fee for three courses on physiology, English medieval 
history, and political economy was fixed at five shillings, a course on 
geology at Hoxton at three shillings—soon found itself on the verge 
of bankruptcy. But, as tle secretary of the Society generously 
refused to accept any remuneration for his arduous duties, and as 
appeals were made, not without success, to those who were interested 
in the movement, these difficulties were gradually surmounted. The 
following table will show the progress which the Society has made 
during the last five years :— 





No. of those 
who obtained 
certificates 


No. Average Average 2 m 
of attendance at | attendance at ay. Cy of rs 2 me . * 
courses lecture class y pape ae ery 





1883 60 2,723 1,754 625 349 293 

1884 53 2,942 1,779 625 414 330 
1885 63 3,872 2,252 803 484 405 
1886 65 3,748 2,020 806 | 541 482 
1887 80 4,193 2,533 842 672 612 











Such has been the growth of a movement which began in the 
autumn of 1876 with seven courses of lectures and with 139 students 
attending them. 

In almost every district in London and in the suburbs has the 
Society succeeded in establishing centres. Last year, for example, 
its lectures and classes were held, and its work tested by University 
examiners, in Whitechapel, in Bethnal Green, at Limehouse, at 
Poplar, at Ponder’s End, in Moorfields, in the Strand, in Holborn, in 
Chancery Lane, in South Lambeth; in the suburbs, at Greenwich, 
Hammersmith, Lewisham, Putney, Wimbledon, Crouch End, Dulwich, 
Isleworth, North Hackney, Stroud Green; outside the postal dis-. 
trict, at Croydon, Hampton Court, Kew and Richmond, Kingston, 
Surbiton, Sutton, Watford, Basingstoke, Bromley, Harrow, Sevenoaks, 
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Leytonstone, and Wanstead. In the poorer neighbourhoods fees 
little more than nominal have thrown open the lectures and classes 
to everyone who may wish to attend them. In Whitechapel, for in- 
stance, at Bethnal Green, at Limehouse, and at Poplar the fee has 
been fixed at one shilling for the whole course. A great step has 
recently been made towards extending the sphere of the Society’s 
work. A special fund formed by a contribution from the Gilchrist 
trustees and from contributions made by members of the council 
enabled the permanent secretary to organise short courses of popular 
lectures under the title of People’s Lectures. The design of these 
was to pave the way to the establishment of permanent centres 
and full courses of lectures and classes. These courses—they were 
ten in number—were attended by audiences averaging from 1,500 
to 2,000, and the Society had thus a striking proof of the demand 
which exists among the masses of London, if not for a systematic 
course of higher education, at least for as much of that education as 
can be conveyed popularly through popular media. 

But the council and the Board, while fully recognising the im- 
portance of the influence which may be thus generally exercised by 
University teachers, have very properly considered that their chief 
efforts should be directed to the furtherance of systematic education, 
and that the teaching which is not to be submitted to the test of 
examination should not only be purely subordinate but professedly 
preliminary to the teaching which is. Every effort has been made 
to make the local lectures and classes supply the place of a cur- 
riculum of higher education. A glance at the examination questions 
will show how high a standard is required from the candidates. In 
no case is a student allowed to enter for examination whose weekly 
work has not been performed to the satisfaction of the lecturer and 
whose attendance at the lectures and classes has not been regular. 
No pains have been spared to place the local lectures and classes on 
@ permanent basis, and to secure sequence in the courses, that con- 
tinuity of study may be provided for. Summer lectures and classes 
have been formed to carry on the work between the Lent and 
Michaelmas terms, when the regular courses are suspended. Certifi- 
cates of continuous study have been awarded by the Board, similar 
to the vice-chancellor’s certificates conferred on the students of the 
Cambridge extension. Nor is this all. The Society has at last the 
prospect of a great central institution for advanced students, and the 
lectures and classes last winter at Gresham College mark a new and 
important stage in the progress of this movement. Indeed, it is now 
more than probable that as the Extension movement in the provinces 
has led to the institution of permanent centres of higher education 
in the shape of local colleges, so the Extension movement in London 
will lead to the institution of a similar centre in the shape of a 
popular teaching University. That a teaching University will 
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eventually be organised, either by the reform of the University of 
London, or by the establishment of a new University with King’s 
College and University College as its bases, there now seems little 
reason to doubt. And that this institution should undertake and 
conduct the work which is at present carried on by the Extension is 
clearly no more than might be expected. But, whatever be the 
relation in which the contemplated University is destined to stand 
to the work of the Extension, one thing is certain. In Gresham 
College exists the nucleus of the central institution so greatly 
needed. If it could be enlarged and expanded into a great College 
for evening students, could be endowed with permanent professor- 
ships—the professors mainly teaching in the evening to meet the 
needs of students, who, being obliged to pursue their education 
collaterally with the business of life, are unable to attend in the day- 
time—and if the curriculum for degrees could be arranged in such a 
way that the evening students could take a longer period, say six or 
seven years, to complete the work which day students complete in 
three, the one impediment in the way of the full development of 
the Extension scheme would be removed. What the experience 
of the Society has proved conclusively is this: that the demand 
for higher education among those who are engaged in the active 
business of life in London is great and is on the increase; that 
there are hundreds who have the energy and desire to pursue it 
as systematic students, collaterally with their daily work; that, as 
there are already upwards of 5,000 who assemble as regular attend- 
ants at Extension classes and lectures, the want of provision for 
advanced teaching must be much more widely felt than is generally 
supposed. 

Last into the field came Oxford. Mismanagement or misfortune 
having caused the collapse of a former experiment, the real history of 
the movement on the part of Oxford dates from a meeting held 
in June 1885. The governing body is a committee appointed by 
the delegates for local examinations, whose functions are identical 
with those of the syndicate at Cambridge and with the Joint Board 
at London. Their aim is, like that of the syndicate and Joint Board, 
‘to bring the University to the people when the people cannot come 
to the University.’ But this aim they attempt or are at present 
attempting to attain by sanctioning the adoption of more ‘elastic’ 
methods than are sanctioned by the Cambridge and London Boards. 
Short courses of six lectures and classes on subjects likely to prove 
attractive qualify candidates for receiving certificates from the 
University. And in these short courses there is too often very little 
system. A course on Byron and Shelley, for example, may precedea 
course on Chaucer and Wickliffe, or a course on the making of India 
a course on the Crusades. No sequence in the subject of the courses 
is necessarily observed. ‘The Protective Value of Colour in Animals’ 
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in the Lent term might be succeeded by ‘Carlyle and Ruskin ’ in 
the Michaelmas term. In addition to these popular attractions a 
prize is given tothe candidates who pass first in the examinations. 

Travelling libraries accompany the lecturers, and such books as 
are necessary for the purposes of students circulate in rotation as 
long as the lectures last. The experiment has certainly succeeded. 
From April 1885 to April 1887 no less than 198 lectures were 
delivered on history, 191 on literature, 112 on political economy, 48 
on physical geography, 27 on industrial history, and 20 on art, and 
these at 54 different centres. Between Michaelmas term 1887 and 
Midsummer 1888 the number of courses increased to 86, the number 
of centres to 53, and the number of students attending them to 
13,116. In the session of 1888-9 the number of courses rose to 109, 
of centres to 82, of students to 14,351. No less than 465 lectures 
were delivered on history, 111 on literature, 80 on political economy, 
42 on art, and 144 on various branches of natural science. But this 
experiment, however desirable it may be to enable the movement 
to make its way among the people, is obviously not without its 
dangers. Surely the first condition which the University, before 
recognising the work of students attending courses authorised by it, 
should require is security for thoroughness and system ; neither of 
which is possible, neither of which is confessedly possible, in casual 
courses of six lectures each. It is one thing for a University to sanction 
teaching which, being ‘stimulating and suggestive,’ may be highly 
useful and even necessary as paving the way to serious study ; it is 
quite another thing for it to fix its seal to certificates which appear 
to place a premium on superficiality and insufficiency. 

But it would be doing a great injustice to the committee of the 
delegates and to the local committees in the provinces, as well as 
to the indefatigable secretary of the Oxford Extension and his 
equally indefatigable coadjutors, to suppose that they are not making 
every effort to remedy these defects. The necessity for lengthening 
the courses of lectures and for securing sequence of courses has been 
emphatically urged on the centres, and, as the latest statistics show, 
is being increasingly recognised by them. In many districts the 
courses have been supplemented by weekly correspondence with the 
lecturer. At several centres, in order to extend the time covered by 
the lectures, it has been arranged that they should be held at fort- 
nightly intervals, the students occupying the intervening time in 
writing papers and in doing work prescribed by the lecturer. Reading 
unions have been formed and syllabuses have been prepared for their 
guidance. Several conferences have been held to consider the best 
means of meeting the difficulties which dependence on popular support 
necessarily entails on teachers and students. To encourage continuity 
of study the delegates have recently proposed to award, in addition 
to the certificates of which we have spoken, ‘certificates of one year’s 
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study ’ and ‘higher certificates of a complete course of systematic 
study ;’ and a programme, arranging in due sequence the courses of 
lectures and classes necessary for carrying out such a curriculum, the 
dates on which such lectures and classes might be held, and the cost 
of each course, his been drawn up for the use of local centres. Nor 
is this all. Ofthe high standard of work required by the lecturers from 
the students, no further proof is needed than the questions set each 
week as subjects for essays. Of the high standard attained by some 
of the students the report recently issued by the examiners for the 
prize essays, announcing that ‘ the best essays would have obtained a 
high place in any University examination,’ is conclusive testimony. 

There is, therefore, every reason to hope that Oxford’s remarkable 
success in what may be called pioneering and mission work will be 
followed by success on a corresponding scale in establishing that 
work on a solid and permanent basis. It is in the achievement of 
this and not in the number and popularity of short, disconnected 
courses—-whatever may be the standard insisted on in the examination 
held on these courses—that she should recognise the true test of 
progress in Extension work. Where the choice lies, as often no 
doubt it must, between such courses and no courses at all, let them 
by all means be encouraged, but they should be encouraged not on 
the plea of intrinsic desirableness, but on the plea of necessity, on 
the plea that they may be a means to an end, the establishment, 
namely, of systematic local instruction, not on the plea that they 
are an end in themselves. 

In any case a marked distinction should be made between the 
certificates granted by Oxford in examinations held on short courses 
of six lectures and classes and the certificates granted by the Syndi- 
cate and Joint Board of Cambridge and London on those held on long 
courses of ten or twelve lectures and classes. The first ought surely to 
be nothing more thana guarantee that a certain amount of work had 
been done to the satisfaction of the University and under the direc- 
tion of University teachers, and to distinguish it from the ‘ certificate’ 
another name, ‘testamur’ for instance, might be assigned toit. But 
as two short courses, if they are on the same subject and follow con- 
secutively, will obviously be educationally equivalent to along course, 
there seems no reason why a ‘testamur,’ obtained in the examination 
held on each short course, should not become by accumulation a 
‘certificate.’ It is most desirable that courses of not less than ten 
lectures and classes should be maintained as the units, so to speak, in 
the educational system of the Extension. 

We have now concluded our sketch of the history of this remark- 
able movement. That it is still in its infancy—though, as the latest 
statistics show, its influence has already extended to upwards 
of 26,000 of our fellow-citizens—no one can doubt.‘ Its future 

* In Michaelmas and Lent 1887-8 the average attendance at the lectures of the 
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prospects become, therefore, a matter of serious importance. These 
prospects depend partly on the State and partly on the Universities. 
Up to the present time all that has been effected has been effected 
without any assistance from the first, and with comparatively little 
assistance from the second. On its own impulse and on its own 
strength has the movement made its way. Responding, and respond- 
ing as no other institution has done, to a great national want, the 
Extension scheme has now established so firm a footing throughout 
the kingdom that there is little danger of its collapse. For good 
or evil it has become a great fact in education. The question now 
is whether, by having to remain wholly dependent on popular support, 
it is to lose half its efficacy as an educational agency, and to follow 
where it ought to lead; or whether, with the assistance of the State 
and the Universities, it is to become the basis of an organised system 
of higher popular education. The assistance which it needs from 
the State is very slight. In the first place the ordinary certifi- 
cates granted by the Cambridge Syndicate and by the London 
Joint Board should be recognised by the Education Department as 
equivalent in value to the certificates granted at the ordinary exa- 
mination at South Kensington, and the vice-chancellor’s certificate 
and the certificate of continuous study should be held equivalent 
to the South Kensington certificate for the advanced course. The 
effect of this would be that large numbers of students, pupil teachers, 
Board school teachers, pupils in training colleges and the like, who 
would not only derive the greatest benefit from the Extension 
classes, but who would contribute more than any other section in 
the country to the possibility of their being placed at the various 
centres on a permanent basis, would be induced to attend them. As 
it is they can only attend them—and many do attend them even 
under such conditions—as a sort of luxury and at a great sacrifice. 
It is not pretended that the standard attained by successful candi- 
dates at the South Kensington examination is higher than that 
attained by successful candidates at the Extension examination. On 
the contrary, the acquisition of a vice-chancellor’s certificate, or of a 
certificate of continuous study, is a more difficult and more creditable 
achievement than the acquisition of an advanced South Kensington 
certificate. This request, therefore, is surely a very reasonable one, 
and we agree with a wish lately expressed by Lord Ripon that the 
Education Department will favourably consider it. We would sub- 
mit too that the Government might with propriety assist the move- 
ment in another way. In the interests of secondary education it has 
already made grants to the Universities of Scotland and Ireland, as 
well as to the Welsh colleges. It has now the opportunity of assist- 
ing a scheme to bring that education within the reach of all classes 


Cambridge branch was 9,509, at the lectures of the London branch 4,193, of the 
Oxford branch 13,116, making a total of 26,818. 
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at home. Nor is it any mere experiment which appeals for its 
patronage. The examination reports of the Society areasufficient proof 
of the solidity and usefulness of its work; its statistics conclusively 
show that there is a great and increasing demand for the instruction 
of which it is, so far as the general body of the people are concerned, 
the only medium. But no scheme of education can be wholly self- 
supporting, and we have already seen how the necessity of attempt- 
ing to become so has in some cases seriously impaired the educational 
value of the work. Now a very small grant from Government would 
not only do much to obviate this difficulty, but would in all proba- 
bility enable the Society to establish and multiply permanent 
centres in the poorer districts. It might, as has been suggested, 
take the form of a grant of 5s. or 7s. 6d. a head on the average 
attendance at full courses of lectures and classes, given on three 
conditions: first, that the lectures and classes were held in the even- 
ing for the benefit of persons engaged in business during the day ; 
secondly, that they were held under the immediate supervision of 
one of the Universities, or of the Joint University Board ; and thirdly, 
that an examination, the results of which had been declared satis- 
factory by University examiners, had been held at the end of the 
course. No subject can be of greater concern to a State than the 
education of its citizens, and secondary education is surely as much 
entitled to its recognition and assistance, where such recognition and 
assistance may with propriety be extended to it, as primary. What 
is certain is that, in response to a popular demand for superior instruc- 
tion, a scheme admirably adapted, as its growing success has proved, 
to supply that want has been formulated. What seems equally certain 
is that with the judicious co-operation of the Universities, and with a 
little assistance from the State, that scheme might develop into a 
great national system of higher education, a system coextensive with 
the population of England. 

But the question of University extension and its possibilities has 
another aspect. At the beginning of this paper it was suggested 
that the movement of which we have been speaking might react on 
the Universities themselves. It is to ‘be devoutly hoped that such 
will be the case. Nothing could have revealed more strikingly the 
radical defects of our academic system than the call which has been 
suddenly made on it to put its results to the proof. We are simply 
repeating what is notorious when we say that, except in the case of 
science, history, and political economy, none of the subjects which 
the Universities are chiefly occupied in teaching appear to possess 
the smallest vitality. It might have been expected that men fami- 
liar with the Homeric poems, with the Attic dramatists, and with the 
Roman poets, would have been eager and competent to interpret the 
wisdom and beauty of the ancient masterpieces to a people who have 
been described by one little given to flattery as ‘a people not dull 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 152. QQ 
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and slow, but of a quick, ingenious, piercing, and lively spirit, and 
not beneath the reach of any learning that human capacity can soar 
to.’ It might have been expected that the Platonic Dialogues, the 
Ethics, and the Politics would have been made attractive and intel- 
ligible to students who are, under the guidance of scientific teachers, 
equal to the comprehension of Newton’s Principia and Faraday’s 
Discourses. It might even have been anticipated that attempts 
would have been made to encourage the study of the classical lan- 
guages, and that the enthusiasm which has in more than one private 
circle in London drawn together members of the working classes 
for the purpose of reading the Homeric poems and the Attic plays 
in the original would have found expression in the teaching of the 
missionaries of the Universities. But so completely have these 
subjects been disassociated at Oxford and Cambridge from practical 
significance that the possibility of their application to life seems 
never to have been considered. The consequence is that although 
two-thirds of what constitutes the interest and value of the ancient 
literatures may, in competent hands, be made perfectly intelligible 
through translations, it has, with one memorable exception, been 
found impossible to procure teachers who are equal to the task. 

We have no wish to undervalue the philological scholarship on 
which our Universities justly pride themselves, but the fact that it 
should have been found necessary to exclude ancient literature almost 
entirely from the curriculum of the Extension scheme, because of the 
inability of University teachers to make it attractive and intelligible, 
points, it must be admitted, to serious deficiencies in the present 
methods of classical education. That there is a great popular demand 
for such instruction is proved by the enormous sale of cheap classical 
translations and by the extraordinary success of the lectures at New- 
castle, That men and women who take pleasure in the serious study 
of Spenser and Shakespeare, and of such works as the Novwm Organuwm 
and the Ecclesiastical Polity, would be capable of deriving equal 
interest and profit from the study of the Homeric poems, of the Attic 
tragedies, of the Ethics, and of the Platonic Dialogues is, indeed, no 
more than common sense must show. The true test of the value of 
classical scholarship is, after all, the test we have indicated. Asa 
means to an end—the interpretation, that is to say, of ancient litera- 
ture—its value can scarcely be overrated; as an end in itself it is 
little better than an idle luxury. If the Greek and Roman classics 
are to maintain their supremacy in the curriculum of modern educa- 
tion they must maintain it, not by virtue of their technical value as 
affording pabulum for philological instruction, or by virtue of what 
they share in common with the literatures of modern Europe, but 
by virtue of their unique and peculiar importance in relation to 
philosophy, to art, and to belles-lettres; they must maintain it by 
virtue of their intrinsic archetypal excellence and by virtue of their 
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historical importance in moulding and modifying the literatures of 

the New World. They must maintain it, in fine, by virtue of those 

qualities in them which have until recent years been all but ignored 
in the exegesis of our Universities, and to which even now compara- 
tively little attention is paid. 

Whether it would be desirable to include in a scheme of higher 
popular education provision for the study of ancient classical litera- 
ture in the original is a question which some, even among the friends 
of that education, might be inclined to consider doubtful. Whether 
it would be practicable is a question which many would probably 
consider more doubtful still. If I may be allowed to express an 
opinion, I believe that it is not only highly desirable that such pro- 
vision should be made, but that it would be perfectly practicable to 
do so. The foundation of all literary culture, in the serious sense 
of the term—in that sense of the term in which the Universities 
presumably understand it—ought to rest on the study of the ancient 
literatures, and particularly on the study of Greek. If it does not, 
though not necessarily unsound, it is assuredly inadequate, and it is 
assuredly incomplete on general grounds as well as on historical 
grounds. This is acknowledged by none more unreservedly than by 
Extension students themselves. Nothing, indeed, is more common 
than to hear the more advanced members of the classes complaining 
that their ignorance of classical literature is a great misfortune to 
them, and that the more they advance in their study of English 
literature the more they feel impeded by their ignorance of classical 
literature. These students are, of course, in the minority, but it is 
a minority which is especially entitled to the consideration of the 
Universities, and it is a minority which, if proper measures were 
taken, would rapidly increase. What is needed is the organisation 
of courses of popular lectures on Greek and Roman literature which, 
without requiring a knowledge of the original languages, might yet 
form useful introductions to the masterpieces of those literatures, 
and furnish all such information—and it would be considerable—as 
could be imparted to merely English readers. These lectures would 
serve the double purpose of stimulating a desire for a more intimate 

acquaintance with ancient literature in many who were before 
ignorant, perhaps, of its importance to the modern world, and of. 
affording also an opportunity for the formation of classes for the 
study of the originals. No one who has had experience of the 
energy, ambition, and intelligence of Extension students, and of the 
willingness of local University men to co-operate with them and 
with the lecturers, could entertain the smallest doubt that if a series 
of lectures were given on the Homeric poems, as the Homeric poems 
would have been treated by Arnold, they would be followed by local 
classes which would in a few months be reading the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in the original Greek. 

QQ2 
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The whole history of this movement has shown that the instincts 
of the people are not the worst guides in educational legislation. 
There is a provincialism in Universities, as there is a provincialism 
in other communities. It has long been the reproach of Oxford and 
Cambridge that in the study of classical literature too much atten- 
tion has been paid to the letter and too little to the spirit, that the 
interpretation of what is of most value in the poetry, in the oratory, 
in the criticism of Greece and Rome has been subordinated to the in- 
terpretation of what is of interest only to the mere scholar. It is 
well that the voice of an intelligent people, eager for education and 
in no danger of mistaking the ends of education, is making itself 
heard. It is well that the Universities should understand the full 
significance of their failure to vindicate for those literatures of which 
they are the guardians their proper place in the curriculum of higher 
education. When we remember how the study of Greek literature 
in the original has been facilitated by the labours of modern scholars, 
by such works, for example, as Professor Jebb’s editions of the two 
dipi and the Antigone, it is really deplorable that no effort should 
have been made to give it a place in the Extension scheme. Matthew 
Arnold has prophesied that the study of Greek will finally come to form 
an element in popular culture, ‘ but it will have,’ he says, ‘ to be studied 
more rationally than it is now.’ Let us hope that the initiation of 
this ‘ rational study’ will not be one of the least important effects of 
the Universities being brought into direct contact with the people. 
But the secret of the failure of classical literature as an instrument 
of popular education is the secret of the failure of a still more impor- 
tant instrument, the literature of our own country. In the case of the 
first the Universities can plead that it is not in accordance with their 
theory of its educational value to encourage any other than a philo- 
logical study of it, and that, as they are quite satisfied to regard it 
purely as a subject for a degree in Arts, they are not concerned in 
interfering with a system which has become conveniently stereotyped, 
still less in making its material attractive and intelligible to the 
outside world. But this plea cannot be urged in the case of English 
literature. Of the subjects included in the Extension lectures 
English literature fills a very wide space. The Universities under- 
take to provide lecturers on it, to hold examinations on it, to grant 
certificates of proficiency in it. Nor is this all. Every year scores of 
graduates quit Oxford and Cambridge to fill posts in all quarters of 
the world, the chief function of which is the interpretation of that 
5 A striking illustration of what is likely to be the effect on popular education of 
a rational treatment of Greek literature is afforded by this. To obtain the privi- 
leges of affiliation, students are required to pass a preliminary examination, one 
of the sections of which includes Latin. After the courses on Greek tragedy and 
comedy delivered by Mr. Moulton at Newcastle, the students who had attended them 
made an application to Cambridge to be allowed to take Greek instead of Latin as 
the compulsory subject in the section of languages, 
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literature. The Clarendon Press at Oxford and the Pitt Press at 
Cambridge, by undertaking to provide the books necessary for the 
use of candidates in examinations on English subjects, virtually con- 
trol the English Department of Education not in Great Britain only, 
but in the colonies. Those who are not acquainted with the internal 
administration of our Universities will scarcely credit uswhen we say 
that the subject to which so much importance is apparently attached 
is not even recognised in the curriculum of one of them, and in the 
curriculum of the other is so purely subordinated to philology as to 
be practically unrepresented. Of the University men who are now 
engaged in various capacities as teachers and interpreters of English 
literature every one has had to educate himself. Take the Exten- 
sion lecturers. Without providing any special training for them, 
without providing even general instruction in such subjects as the 
principles of criticism, the Universities send them forth to initiate 
the people in the study of literature. Their qualifications for such 
a task depend entirely on themselves. The consequence is that, 
unless a lecturer has the energy to undertake the heavy task of educat- 
ing himself while engaged in educating others, it is impossible for 
him to perform his work efficiently. To that task the lecturers have, 
as it is needless to say, been equal, and the Universities owe to 
efforts on the part of their missionaries, which they ought never to 
have been called upon to make, the fact that English literature has 
been able to find competent exponents. But no subject of teaching 
which depends on the accidents of individual tastes, attainments, and 
aims can in any scheme of education be in a satisfactory condition. 
Organisation is the first condition of success. Without the adoption 
of a common standard, of common methods, and of a common aim 
there can be no security against pedantry on the one hand and 
dilettantism on the other. And there will moreover be always a 
danger of the criterion of success in teaching resolving itself into the 
mere popularity of the teacher. Anarchy, and anarchy only, can 
result as long as the training of teachers and examiners in this 
important subject is left to accident, It is obvious that if in any 
particular study a man is obliged to take his education into his own 
hands, the methods on which he proceeds, the ends at which he aims, 
the whole quality, moreover, and total effect of that education will 
depend mainly on his preliminary training. That preliminary train- 
ing is all that the student of English literature can at present obtain 
from the Universities. The consequence is that its teachers are some- 
times represented by men who have graduated in the classical schools 
and sometimes by men who have graduated in the modern history 
schools, and it is not surprising that both should approach it from 
different sides, and with different notions of the principles on which 
it should be interpreted, and the ends at which, as an instrument of 
education, it should aim. To this is to be attributed the extraordi- 
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nary results which are so often elicited by examinations. The teacher 
has interpreted literature in one sense and viewed it in one light, the 
examiner has understood it in another sense and viewed it in another 
light. 

Under all these defects is this the most important branch of the 
Extension teaching labouring, and under these defects it must neces- 
sarily continue to labour till the Universities provide the remedy. And 
the remedy is as simple as it is obvious. They are merely asked to 
place the study of belles-lettres on the same footing as they have placed 
the study of history, of moral philosophy, of comparative philology, 
to provide as adequately for the liberal interpretation of the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern literature as they have provided for 
the philological interpretation of its barbarous and semi-barbarous 
experiments. But to all such appeals—and they have been repeatedly 
urged—Oxford and Cambridge continue to turn a deaf ear. Regu- 
larly as any movement is made on the part of the more enlightened 
members of the Universities in the interests of national education it 
is thwarted by a counter-movement on the part of those whose only 
conception of the functions of Universities is that they should be the 
nurseries of specialists. It is certainly matter for congratulation that 
Oxford has had the wisdom not to repeat the pedantic folly of which 
Cambridge is now justly paying the costly penalty. A school of 
literature in which the classics of Greece and Rome have no place, 
which provides no instruction on the principles of criticism, and in 
which the study of our own classics is saddled and encumbered with 
a lumbering and repulsive apparatus of Gothic, Mceso-Gothic, and 
Old Saxon, would, if it exercised any effect at all, serve only to 
exercise a degrading effect. 

One word in conclusion. The Universities are now standing face 
to face with new duties and with new responsibilities, the importance 
of which needs no explanation. The comparatively contracted sphere 
to which their direct influence was formerly confined is rapidly be- 
coming coextensive with the kingdom. In an immense adult popula- 
tion there is no class with which they are not being brought into 
immediate and intimate contact. They have all the authority and 
they command all the power which belong to institutions immemori- 
ally reverenced by the people. The influence, therefore, which they 
have hitherto exercised on popular education on its religious side it 
is perfectly competent for them to extend to that education on its 
ethical, on its political, on its artistic sides. In literature they have 
in their hands the instrument, in the interpretation of literature the 
means of affording such instruction. But all must depend on the 
training of its teachers, on their notions of what constitutes litera- 
ture, on their notions of the functions of the literary interpreter, on 
their qualifications for fulfilling those functions. If literature as a 
subject of teaching is to effect for popular culture what it is of power 
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to effect; if, as an instrument of political education, itis to warn, to 
admonish, to guide; if, as an instrument of moral and esthetic 
education, it is to exercise that influence on taste, on tone,on senti- 
ment, on opinion, on character, on all, in fine, which is susceptible of 
educationalimpression—it must first hold that place in the curriculum 
of the training of its modern exponents which it held in that of the 
training of its exponents in ancient times. It must be rescued from 
its present degrading vassalage to philology. It must not be re- 
garded as the common property and makeshift of any graduate in 
any faculty whom accident may turn to it. All that constitutes, or 
all that ought to constitute, a liberal academic education in literw 
humaniores must be regarded as a foundation as indispensable to 
the special and particular discipline of its teachers as a training in 
geometry was, according to the inscription on Plato’s school, a 
preliminary indispensable to the study of his philosophy. Its boun- 
daries must be enlarged. The interpretation of such classical works 
in moral and political philosophy, in theology, in metaphysics, as 
are not merely technical and esoteric—of such works, for example, as 
the Republic, the Apology and Phedo, the Memorabilia, the Politics, 
the Ethics, the Analogy and Sermons of Butler, the political treatises 
of Hobbes, of Burke, of De Tocqueville—should be as much the busi- 
ness of its missionaries as the interpretation of what is ordinarily 
included in belles-lettres. Thus extended and thus interpreted 
in its extension, what a powerful instrument of popular education 
might literature become! How greatly might it contribute to the 
formation of sound conclusions on social and political questions; to 
right feeling and right thinking in all that appertains to morality 
and religion ; to largeness, to sanity, to elevation, to refinement in 
judgment, taste, and sentiment, to all, in short, which constitutes in 
the proper sense of the term the education of the British citizen! 


J. CuurToN COLLINS. 
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ROME IN 1889. 


Ir a traveller who had known Rome twenty years ago were to go 
there now, and take his stand on any one of the Seven Hills, he 
would find as many changes as the Shade of the old Florentine in 
Romola, who saw the golden morning break on the banks of Arno 
after the lapse of four centuries. Instead of that picturesque con- 
fusion of broken, irregular roofs, of towers and loggias surrounded by 
dense masses of foliage which he remembered ; instead of red-brown 
houses with projecting balconies and terraces of orange and citron 
trees, he would see a big modern city with wide boulevards and 
straight white streets, reminding him of some London or Paris 
suburb. Here and there, no doubt, his eye would rest on some 
familiar object, but he would have at first some difficulty in recog- 
nising even old friends under these altered conditions. His gaze 
would turn instinctively towards the Forum and the Colosseum, but 
he would find them changed. The arches of the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre are stripped of their exquisite garlands of leaves and flowers. 
The Baths of Caracalla, no longer the wilderness of myrtle and 
laurestinus they were in Shelley’s days, rise bare and gaunt against 
the sky. The Forum has lost its shady groves. The wealth of 
verdure which decked marble columns and fallen temples is gone. 
The ruins have been dug out, and lie, swept and garnished, open to 
the eye from end to end. And St. Peter’s is still there, although its 
height is so much dwarfed by enormous blocks of new houses that 
at first sight it is hard to believe this can be the dome which 
Michael Angelo made the mightiest in the world. As forthe Castle 
of St. Angelo, that is almost hidden by streets of the same factory- 
looking dwellings, five or six stories high. And Father Tiber rolls 
his tide of yellow waters big with immortal memories towards the 
sea, but the beauty has departed from his banks. Even the old 
bridges are altered. Gone is Ponte Rotto, with the mighty black 
piles which had stemmed the force of the current for ages past, and 
in its stead a new bridge of cast-iron spans the stream. Gone too 
are the green woods and the quaint old houses along the shore, and 
all the medieval quarter of the ancient Ghetto where the Jews lived 
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for three centuries and more. The vineyards and gardens of the 
Celian Hill, the lonely slopes of the Aventine, the grassy plains 
which stretched from the city walls to the river, they are all built 
over now. The woods of Monte Mario have been cut down to make 
room for a chain of forts. The green meadows on the banks of the 
Tiber, by the fountain of Acqua Acetosa and the villa of Claude, are 
turned into brickfields. That most delightful walk, where, standing 
on the site of ancient Antemne, you looked out onan unrivalled view 
of snowy Apeninnes, is a huge dust-heap, where all the filth and 
refuse of the city is allowed to accumulate. And the villas—the 
villa gardens which were the pride and boast of Roman princes for 
generations, they are sold and cut up into building-plots. Many 
of them are already covered with cheap tenements. Go where you 
will in or out of Rome, climb the heights where you stood of old to 
watch the sun set, seek out your favourite haunts by riverside or 
crumbling tower, and you will find everywhere the same story—the 
trees cut down, the Campagna and the mountains shut out, the 
beauty of the spot irretrievably ruined. 

Certainly, modern civilisation has done her worst by Rome. Of 
all famous cities, there is none where the hand of the destroyer has 
worked such havoc as in this one, which was once the mistress of the 
world, and is now for her sins the capital of modern Italy. Twenty, 
nay ten, years ago, Rome was still not only the most supremely inter- 
esting, but one of the most beautiful cities in the world. Her glory 
was a familiar tale, her loveliness took us by surprise. The charm of 
the place made itself felt in a thousand ways. It haunted you in your 
lonely wanderings over desolate hills and among flower-grown ruins. 
It was present with you alike in the noonday heats, when you saw the 
peasant models lying fast asleep on the Trinita steps—the white- 
bearded Padre Eterno and the curly-headed San Giovanni with his 
head pillowed on the Santissima Vergine’s lap—and in the solemn 
evening hour when, standing by the fountain where the pearly water- 
drops glitter in the ilex shade, you watched the great Dome rounding 
itself under the sunset sky, while a hundred bells rang out their 
Ave Marias from the towers below. Or else it flashed across you in 
places where you least expected its existence, at the corner of some 
crowded thoroughfare, where some old archway flung its shadow over 
the narrow street, and a stray sunbeam breaking through the 
meeting roofs revealed some chance bit of colour or grouping, some 
loveliness as yet undreamt of in your walks. The golden hues of 
travertine seen against the glossy green of ilex avenues, the forms of 
waving palm-tree and acanthus rising above prostrate column and 
shattered tomb, the ever-present, yet ever-changing background of 
violet plains and mountain, were things not easily imagined. Set in 
this frame, the richly coloured life of the present and the sublime 
memories of the past both appeared wonderfully fascinating. Here, 
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under the brightest of skies, in the most transparent of climes, you 
might gaze on the fairest and most memorable scenes in the whole 
world. Here, as you lingered day after day, you felt the longings of 
your heart were stilled, and became conscious of that strange power 
with which Rome takes possession of the soul. 

But now all this is changed. The Rome of the Popes, the city 
of Goethe and Ampére and Hawthorne, of Corinne and Childe 
Harold, the Rome where Shelley wrote his poems and Clive Newcome 
sketched Capuchins and cardinals, ruins and peasants by turn, has 
become a thing of the past. The Pifferari have long been banished. 
The imposing ceremonies and gorgeous processions are all over 
Red-robed cardinals and brown-frocked friars are seldom seen. The 
silver trumpets are heard no more. No longer from the portico of 
St. Peter’s the Holy Father gives his Easter blessing to the kneeling 
world. These things have passed away with the old régime to which 
they belonged. So far this was only the natural consequence of 
public events. The old-world peace, the remnants of medizval life 
which found shelter in Rome under the rule of the Popes, could not 
long survive the fall of the papal power. There was no room for them in 
the modern capital of the new Italy. From the moment when the 
armies of Victor Emmanuel marched through the Porta Pia, and set 
up the standard of united Italy on the Capitol, the fate of Rome in 
this respect was sealed. But in 1870, no one could have foreseen 
how complete a transformation of the noble city a few short years 
would effect. The very men who struggled the hardest and yearned 
the most to make Italy one, are the first, now their dream is realised, 
to deplore the ruin which the greed of speculators and the absence of 
patriotic feeling among her sons have brought upon their unhappy 
city. Roma—we say it now in a sadder sense than it has ever been 
said before— 

Roma non 6 piii com’ era prima. 

A glance at official statistics will show us how extensive have been 
the alterations already effected, and help us to understand how com- 
pletely the aspect of the city is changed. During the fourteen years 
between January 1872 and December 1885, eighty-two miles of new 
streets have been built, paved, and drained. Three thousand houses 
have been built or enlarged, and 135,000,000 francs have been 
spent in public improvements. Foremost among these we must 
reckon the excavations which have been undertaken by the Italian 
Government and the Municipality of Rome, on a larger scale than 
had ever before been attempted. And here we hasten to give both 
the State and city their due, and gladly acknowledge the importance 
of the discoveries which have been made under their auspices, The 
gain to science has been great. Not only have many hitherto buried 
monuments been for the first time revealed, but these new dis- 
coveries have materially helped to explain the old. Many vexed 
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questions of classical topography have now been set at rest, and 
generally speaking more light has been thrown on Roman archeology 
than ever before. English and German scholars have all helped in 
the work. The names of Mr. F. M. Nichols and of the late Professor 
Jordan are well-known in connection with the Forum excavations, 
and Professor Middleton has given us the best and most complete 
handbook to the ruins of ancient Rome that has yet appeared. But 
our thanks are due, above all, to Comm. Lanciani, the official director 
of excavations. The services which this able and distinguished 
scholar has rendered to archeology are well known in England. His 
unremitting exertions have preserved much that would otherwise 
have perished, while his monthly issue of the Bullettino della Com- 
missione archeologica, has supplied students in all parts of the world 
with news of the latest discoveries. His own contributions to 
antiquarian literature, both in Italy and in this country, are full of 
valuable information, and at the present time, we are glad to hear 
he is preparing a plan of ancient Rome on a large scale, with the 
express purpose of keeping a record of remains which are every day 
being brought to light in digging the foundations of new quarters, 
and too often as speedily destroyed. 

Chief among recent excavations has been that of the Forum 
Romanum, which in 1870 still lay for the most part buried under 
the débris of ages. Now the modern houses on either side have 
been cleared away, the roads which crossed the central part have 
been removed, and the whole area is once more exposed. to view. 
The pavement of the Via Sacra lies bare from its highest ridge at 
the Arch of Titus to the Capitol, and we can follow the steps of the 
victors who marched in triumph up the sacred hill. Around us, on 
either side, are the grandest monuments of Republican and Imperial 
Rome. We see the eight granite columns and the massive travertine 
podium of the Temple of Saturn, the graceful Corinthian pillars of 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux, founded to commemorate the victory 
of Lake Regillus, five centuries before the Christian era, and rebuilt in 
the age of Augustus. We see the great Julian basilica, and the 
Heroon of Julius Cesar, raised to his memory by Augustus, on the 
spot where his body was burnt on the funeral pyre ; and we see beside 
them fragments of a later age—the Temples of Vespasian, of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, the Arch of Severus and the Column of Phocas. 
We see the foundations of the oldest and most sacred of all Roman 
shrines, the Temple of Vesta, where from the days of Numa the ever- 
burning fire was kept alive on the altar. The actual fragments of 
the temple as rebuilt by Severus have been brought te light and 
put together by Comm. Lanciani, so that we can realise the shape it 
bore, its circular form symbolising the round earth, its dome the 
vault of heaven. This brings us to what has been the most impor- 
tant discovery of late years, the Atrium Vestez, or house of the Vestal 
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Virgins. Not only is this house of exceptional interest as the 
Virginea Domus, the pattern of all the convents in the world, but 
it presents the most perfect example of Roman domestic architecture 
that has yet been discovered. The open central court with its 
cipollino pillars and roofed cloisters paved with mosaic, the halls and 
bedrooms with their baths and heating flues, the kitchens, offices, 
and passages areall complete. In the preservation of its upper story 
it excels the Pompeian houses. Here brilliant glass mosaics and 
fragments of the precious marbles which adorned the interior are 
still to be seen, and the colours of floral wreaths and leafy garlands 
of painted stucco are still bright on the wall. As if to enhance the 
value of this remarkable discovery, at the same time eleven portrait- 
statues of Vestal Virgins, in Greek marble, and no less than fifteen 
pedestals bearing dedicatory incriptions in their honour, were found 
in the central court. These life-sized figures are the more valuable 
as being the only authentic statues of Vestals in existence. One of 
them, a Vestalis Maxima of Trajan’s time, is especially noteworthy. 
The others all wear a stola or gown, fastened round the waist by a 
girdle, the zona, and a loose pallium or mantle thrown over the head 
and draped in graceful folds about the figure, but this lady alone 
wears the suffibulum or sacrificial vestment peculiar to the Vestals— 
a white linen hood with a purple border, fastened at the throat by a 
brooch. The inscriptions on the pedestals are all in honour of chief 
Vestals, and record their virtues and piety, their benevolence and 
devotion in guarding the eternal fire. Six of them are dedicated to 
the same lady, Flavia Publicia, who appears to have passed through 
several lower grades before she attained the high position of Vestalis 
Maxima. On the last pedestal of all, one bearing the date of 384, 
the name of the Vestal has been purposely erased. About this time, 
we know, several of the Vestals became Christians, 


/Edemque Laurenti tuam Vestalis intrat Claudia, 


sang Prudentius, the Christian poet of the fourth century. And a 
letter of this date is extant in which Symmachus, the leader of the 
pagan faction, addressing a Vestal Virgin, inquires anxiously if he is 
to believe the report of her intended secession from the order. The 
step might legally be taken by any Vestal at the end of thirty years’ 
service, and the only way by which the College of Pontifices could 
show their displeasure would be by erasing the name of the offend- 
ing Vestal from the pedestal dedicated a few years before to her 
honour. This unknown lady, whose virtues have survived her name, 
may, for all we know, have been herself the Claudia of the poet’s 
chant. 

Scarcely inferior to the discovery of the Atrium Veste in point 
of interest is that of the Regia, or official residence, of the Pontifex 
Maximus. That part of the building immediately adjoining the 
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Vestal House, which was excavated in 1884, has now been identified 
as the private dwelling of the Pontifex Maximus, the actual house 
from which Czsar went out on the fatal Ides of March. The more 
splendid part of the structure recently discovered near the Temple 
of Faustina contained the sacred rooms, or chapter-house. This 
part of the Regia was built entirely of solid blocks of white marble, 
and here, in the opinion of Mr. Nichols and Professor Jordan, the 
marble slabs inscribed with the consular Fasti originally hung. The 
fact that these famous tablets, now preserved in the Capitol, were dug 
up close to this spot three hundred years ago, makes this theory the 
more probable. 

Several other long-disputed points may now be considered settled. 
In the church of St. Adriano, facing the Forum, we recognise the 
ancient Curia of Tullus Hostilius, the chief meeting-place of the 
Senate, rebuilt in this form by Diocletian. Now, too, for the first 
time, we know the shape of the Rostra, and see the long rectangular 
platform of tufa, supported by travertine piers, which the removal 
of the modern road has exposed. Only last spring the triple founda- 
tions of the Arch of Augustus were laid bare on the north-east 
corner of the Heroon of Julius Cesar. The line of the Sacra Via 
has been finally determined, and so has that of another famous road, 
the Nova Via—old, in spite of its name, two thousand years ago. 
The upper portion of this road, skirting the Palatine slopes and 
passing between the Atrium Veste and the huge substructures of 
Caligula’s palace, has lately been discovered, and before long the 
lower end towards the Velabrum will be excavated. On the Palatine 
itself great progress has been made, and the palaces of successive 
Czesars have been laid bare. The Stadium of Domitian has been 
uncovered, and the buildings which Caligula, Hadrian, and Severus 
in turn added to this vast pile have now been clearly defined. In 
other parts of Rome the sites of fourteen gates have been fixed, more 
than five thousand feet of the great Servian Agger have been un- 
earthed, and a necropolis older even than the walls has been dis- 
covered on the Esquiline. The Thermz of Caracalla have been 
completely excavated, and the removal of the houses at the back of 
the Pantheon has proved that no connection ever existed between 
the Baths of Agrippa and the great temple which he dedicated to 
the mythical ancestors of the Gens Julia. And now Signor Lanciani 
sends us news of his latest discovery—the site of the great sanctuary 
of Isis and Serapis on the western slopes of the Esquiline, which 
gave its name to the third region of Augustus. 

In the course of these extensive excavations a vast number of 
villas and palaces, of gardens and tombs, of roads and drains have 
been laid bare, and countless works of art have been brought to light. 
Among the objects found by the Municipality alone, Comm. Lanciani 
enumerates 479 marble busts and statues, 152 bas-reliefs, 77 columns 
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of precious marble, 312 fragments of marble pillars, 405 bronze busts, 
and more than 2,000 inscriptions engraved on marble, besides an end- 
less quantity of terra-cotta lamps, amphore, and other small objects. 
All this has helped to throw a flood of light upon the study of 
Roman history. Comm. Lanciani gives a thousand curious details 
concerning the water-supply of ancient Rome, the organisation of the 
police and fire-brigades, the system of service_in the public baths, 
which are the result of his personal observation. To take one instance 
only of the zeal and perseverance which he has brought to the task, 
he was the first to see the historic value of the inscriptions on 
the lead water-pipes which carried water from the nearest im- 
perial reservoir into the baths and fountains of private houses. With 
indefatigable care and industry he collected a large number of these 
inscriptions, belonging to the first three centuries, and by this means 
discovered the owners of the different houses, the dates of their con- 
struction, the name of the reigning emperor, and those of the consuls 
for the year, besides gleaning a variety of local and topographi- 
cal information. One of our own countrymen, Professor Middleton, 
has devoted special attention to Roman methods of construction and 
technical details of buildings, points hitherto passed over too lightly 
by students ignorant of practical architecture. His conclusions con- 
firm the old belief, which sees in the Romans a‘ thoroughly inartistic 
race,’ gifted with remarkable powers of learning from other nations 
that proficiency in the arts in which they themselves were wanting. 
Their architectural style, their painting and sculpture were borrowed 
in primitive times from the Etruscans, in later ages from the Greeks, 
It was only the need of providing buildings on a vast scale for public 
uses which led to the development of a native architecture. The 
amphitheatres and therme are admirable examples of their ingenuity 
and skill in this respect. These colossal piles not only are perfectly 
adapted to meet special requirements, but become impressive by vir- 
tue of their very vastness. And nothing can exceed the grandeur 
and harmony of the Pantheon, which, stripped as it has been of its 
roofing of gold and of its precious marbles, is still the most imposing 
building in the world. 

In all purely utilitarian works the Romans excelled. The miles 
of aqueducts which are to-day the ornament of the Campagna, and 
the mighty Cloaca which, constructed under the greatest difficulties, 
still serves the purpose for which it was built five-and-twenty 
centuries ago, may well be counted among the triumphs of engineer- 
ing. Worthy to rank with these are the vast imperial warehouses 
known as the Horrea Galbana, recently discovered in the plains 
which extend from the foot of Monte Testaccio to the left bank of 
the river. These storehouses opened upon spacious courts, and were 
surrounded by porticoes large enough to allow the free passage of 
heavy wagons and the unloading of their merchandise under shelter. 
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Yet even these are surpassed by the docks of Trajan at Ostia, of 
which Signor Lanciani gives us a glowing description. Their colon- 
nades of Oriental marble, their mosaic pavements and sculptured 
mouldings, may well surprise the modern engineer, who in Rome, at 
all events, can seldom afford to take architectural beauty into con- 
sideration. But each new discovery bears witness to the extraordi- 
nary splendour of ancient Rome. When we remember for how many 
centuries the ruins served as a quarry, and how in Raphael’s days 
almost every house in the city was built with lime made out of costly 
marbles, we begin to realise the profusion of precious materials 
which Imperial Rome contained. Even now, scarcely a day passes 
without some rare marbles being unearthed by the masons who are 
building the new streets, and only a month or two ago the remains 
of a wall, probably part of the shrine of Isis, was discovered, entirely 
composed of solid blocks of amethyst. 

There can, we repeat, be no doubt of the valuable services ren- 
dered to archeology by the excavations of the last eighteen years. 
All this gain could not be secured without a certain degree of loss. 
If the ruins are less romantic than of old, if the ferns and the tufted 
herbage which decked column and arch are gone, and the buffaloes 
no longer lie in the shade of the Forum groves, these sacrifices were 
inevitable. Some carelessness there may have been: some relics of 
antiquity may have been too hastily destroyed, others may have 
been injudiciously restored; but on the whole we have every reason 
to be grateful to the officials who have conducted the work. Our 
quarrel is not with them. Itis not the explorers who have destroyed 
the beauty of Rome. The men who have done the real mischief are 
the speculating builders and contractors. Of them it is difficult to 
speak with patience. In their eyes nothing is too old, nothing too 
precious, to be swept away. They wage relentless war against all 
that is fair in nature and art. Ignorant of history, careless alike of 
the past and of the future, they lay profane hands on the most 
sacred spots, and destroy in an hour what nature has taken ages to 
perfect. Cheapness, size,and uniformity are the only laws they own, 
the sole ends which to them appear desirable. In this country we 
have had some experience of the harm they can do, but nowhere 
have they shown themselves as rampant as in Italy, nowhere else, 
alas! have they found so much to destroy. Wherever we go, through 
the length and breadth of this once lovely land, we find traces of 
their presence. They are cutting down the olive groves of the 
Riviera, they are defacing the banks of Arno and the shores of 
the lagoons. Venice and Florence, Pavia and Pisa, what have they 
not suffered already at the hands of these destroyers? But in Rome 
the havoc they have worked has been more terrible, the ruin more 


complete. 
The sudden influx of inhabitants which followed the revolution 
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of 1870 gave them an opportunity which they were not.slow to 
seize. Since then the numbers of the population have increased 
enormously, and the price of land is said to have risen from a few 
centimes to more than a thousand francs a métre. The cupidity of 
private owners and of public bodies could not resist the temptation. 
thus offered them. They have sacrificed their oldest traditions to 
fill their pockets, and given up Rome into the hands of speculators. 
We see the results of their action in the new quarters which have 
sprung up with such inconceivable rapidity in all parts of the city. 
Everywhere the same glaring white boulevards are hewing their way, 
and in their path, the winding streets and old houses with roofs of 
every shape and colour, and corners jutting out in all directions, are 
fast disappearing from view. If it was absolutely necessary to build 
new quarters, at least this might have been done with some regard 
to architectural style. But there has been none. ‘ It is impossible’ 
—we quote the words of a distinguished Italian official—‘it is 
impossible to imagine anything more commonplace and out of keep- 
ing, more shabby and tasteless, than the new quarters.’ They have 
not even the merit of stability. Cracks of dangerous dimensions are 
constantly appearing in the walls of these hastily run-up buildings, 
and only the other day 200 families were turned into the streets 
without warning, because the houses they inhabited in one of the new 
quarters were pronounced to be unsafe. For these ill-constructed and 
unsightly tenements, more like barracks or factories than dwelling- 
houses, Rome has exchanged the simple stateliness of her Renais- 
sance palaces, and the grey picturesqueness of her medieval towers. 
And now, in order to facilitate the construction of formal squares and 
rectangular streets, the Government has introduced a system known 
as the Piano regolatore, by which the seven hills are to be levelled 
and the valleys between them filled up. So the very face of nature 
is to.be changed, and the most renowned feature of the Eternal City 
is to be done away. 

Go where you will in Rome, there is no escape from these new 
quarters. You find them in the grass meadows at the back of 
Castel’ Sant’ Angelo, which made so pleasant a walk to St. Peter’s; 
on the quiet slopes of the Celian and Aventine, where you could 
ramble through monastery gardens full of medieval memories, and 
dream of Gregory and Augustine, of Dominic and the Knights 
of Malta, without ever meeting a soul. They stretch far out into 
the Campagna and spoil all the charming district beyond Porta 
Nomentana, where Anio used to wind between willow-fringed banks, 
and §. Agnese and S. Costanza stood out in the lonely plains as you 
looked across to the faintly-flushed hills of the Sabine range and the 
blue peaks of Soracte. On the other side it is still worse. If there 
was a place ‘which should have been sacred in Roman eyes, it was 
the Lateran. No church in Rome has more glorious memories. 
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Here is the basilica founded by Constantine, the palace which was for 
four hundred years the home of the Popes, the centre of medieval 
Christendom—‘ omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput.’ 
Pilgrims came here from all lands, some to climb the Santa Scala, 
some to gaze on the chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum, some for the 
sake of Constantine, others for that of Luther. But all alike stood 
on the steps at the west end of the basilica and looked out on the 
sunny terraces where the medizval Popes took their daily walks, and 
Francis of Assisi threw himself at the feet of Innocent III. The 
view from those steps was simply the finest in Rome. On the right, 
half hidden in a tangled growth of cypress and ivy, were the Aurelian 
walls and the massive towers of the Porta Asinaria, through which 
Belisarius and Totila both entered Rome. In front roses bloomed 
freely on the broad grassy space, and a noble avenue of ilex-trees led 
towards the church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. The tall red 
Lombard tower of that ancient basilica, once the home of St. Helena, 
rose out of gardens and cypress-groves, and beyond, crossed by meet- 
ing lines of aqueducts, were the radiant plains of the Campagna and 
the lovely curves of the Alban hills. That view was always beauti- 
ful, in the dim blueness of early morning and in the rich glow of 
evening light. Generations of poets and painters have celebrated its 
charms, and looked out from this portal, on these plains, ‘ spiritualised,’ 
wrote Sterling, ‘ by endless recollections.’ Now the avenue of ilex- 
trees is cut down, the roses and cypresses are gone. A block of 
factory-looking houses shuts out the mountains and the Campagna, 
and that perfect view is for ever ruined. 

Take another quarter, on the banks of the river, where, leaving 
the green meadows at the foot of the Aventine, the Tiber winds 
under the bridges and past the island,through the most populous part 
of the city. These banks, we all remember, were singularly picturesque. 
Tall campaniles and ruined temples, clumps of cypresses and bright 
oleander bushes rose from the water’s edge. Here a fountain gushed 
out of some brown palace wall, there big pots of lemon and flowering 
myrtle stood on the terraced roofs. Among the brushwood along the 
banks we caught glimpses of the stone mooring rings and travertine 
blocks, remnants of Plutarch’s ‘ beautiful shore.’ At low tide the re- 
ceding waters revealed fragments of a still older Rome—we saw the 
arch of the Cloaca, the piles of the Pons Sublicius. And at every 
turn there were exquisite views, of the island with its green woods and 
red brown roofs rising out of the stream, of the Aventine with its 
crown of cypresses and bell-towers, of the pale blue Campagna stretch- 
ing far away beyond. Now all this is altered. The river has been 
widened, the trees and the gardens cleared away, the old houses 
pulled down to make room for new. Ponte Rotto is gone, and the 
ancient arches of Pons Cestius, built twenty centuries ago, have been 
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defaced by modern additions. From the bridges where we used to 
linger, spellbound by the beauty of the views on either side, nothing 
is now to be seen but dreary rows of new houses and the frightful stone 
embankment lately built along the shore. This embankment, which 
was erected at enormous expense, and is so terrible an eyesore, has 
been the cause of incalculable damage. A large piece of the right 
bank and part of the Farnesina Gardens were cut away to allow of 
its construction, and several Roman houses which had been discovered 
on the shore were completely destroyed, among them some dating 
from the early years of the first century, richly decorated with paint- 
ings and stucco reliefs of the finest Greek workmanship. 

The improvements of the Municipality in this neighbourhood did 
not end there. Last spring saw the destruction of the Ghetto, that 
curious medizval quarter which had been the home of the Jews for the 
last three hundred years. The names of the Via e Piazza del Pianto 
bore witness to the wailing of this unhappy people on the day when 
they were driven from their homes by command of Paul the Fourth, 
and forced to take up their abode within the limits of this narrow 
district. Every Sunday for centuries they were compelled to hear a 
sermon in the church of 8. Angelo in Pescheria. 


Men I helped to their sins—help me to their God. 


Pio Nono was the first pope to abolish this custom, and to remove 
the barred gates of the Ghetto, which before his time had been 
closed every night. And yet, in spite of its crowded population, in 
spite too of the filth and squalor of many of its narrow lanes, the Jews’ 
cuarter was the healthiest of the city, and the death-rate of this dis- 
trict was lower than that of any other. A walk through the Ghetto 
was a unique experience. Artists were attracted by the quaint cha- 
racter of many of these old houses, their round-headed archways, 
steep flights of stairs, and Gothic windows. The courts and alleys 
teemed with life. Black-eyed boys with curly heads and shining 
teeth pursued the stranger clamouring for quattrini, Jewish-faced 
women sat on the doorsteps darning bits of silk and lace from the 
rag-heaps at their feet, and vendors of old clo’ carried on a brisk bar- 
gain. There was always the chance of finding some lovely bit of 
Oriental brocade or rich damask, some gem or cameo of rare work- 
manship under these piles of rubbish. Andas you threaded your way 
through some dark lane you might see the figure of a seven-branched 
candlestick carved on the wall, a relic of the departed glories of Jeru- 
salem, and of the old faith to which the exiles clung through ages of 
persecution and misery. 

On the outskirts of the Ghetto a long street led to the Portico 
of Octavia, where Titus celebrated his triumph, and Syrian captives 
bore the spoils of the Temple in his train. Close by the colonnade 
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of this noble ruin the ancient fish-market, which had been held 
here for centuries, might still have been seen a year or two ago. 
The sight was strikingly picturesque. The many-storied houses of 
the narrow street almost shut out the blue sky overhead, and the 
sunshine streamed through the meeting roofs on the glittering 
scales of fish and the worn marble slabs which had been in use since 
the days of the Cesars. A few steps further on was the theatre 
which Augustus built in honour of the young Marcellus. Here we 
were met by another of those strange contrasts over which Ampére 
loved to moralise. Under the Dorie arches of the lowest tier arti- 
sans had their shops, and the ruddy light of the forge glowed upon 
piles of green vegetables and water-melons and joints of meat which 
dangled from the travertine blocks of the Augustan age. Above the 
Ionic arches of the upper story rose the grim walls of the Savelli 
Palace, built in the Middle Ages on a lofty heap of débris within the 
theatre. This was the home of Niebuhr when he lived in Rome as 
Prussian ambassador. From these windows he looked down on the 
fountains, the orange-trees, and flowering jessamine of his little 
garden, and far away across the Tiber to St. Peter’s and Monte Mario. 
This district has undergone a thorough cleansing. The ancient fish- 
market and the shops have been removed, and the Ghetto levelled 
to the ground. Whole streets were carted away last year amid clouds 
of white dust and mortar. Only the fortress-looking walls of the 
Cenci Palace, the Portico of Octavia, and the Theatre of Marcellus 
remain, isolated and stripped of their surroundings. In short, the 
whole of this remarkable quarter has disappeared, to make room for 
more boulevards and ‘ jerry-built’ houses. 

There is another corner near the river to which the attention of 
the whole English-speaking race has lately been directed. It is the 
old Protestant cemetery under the Aurelian wall, which holds the 
graves of Keats and Severn. The place is familiar to us all: there 
is none fairer or more peaceful under the sun. Even before Keats 
was buried there, Shelley wrote home of it in these words :— 


The English burying-place is a green slope near the walls, under the pyramidal 
tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever 
beheld. To see the sun shining on its bright grass, fresh when we first visited it 
with the autumnal dews, and hear the whispering of the wind among the leaves of 
the trees which have overgrown the tomb of Cestius and the soil which is stirring 
in the sun-warm earth, and to mark the tombs, mostly of women and young people, 
who were buried there, one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they seem to 
sleep. 


And in the well-known preface to Adonais he says :— 


John Keats died at Rome, of a consumption, in his twenty-fourth year, on the 
27th of December, 1820, and was buried in the romantic and lonely cemetery of the 
Protestants in that city, under the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius, and the 
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massy walls and towers, now mouldering and desolate, which formed the circuit of 
ancient Rome. The cemetery is an open space among the ruins, covered in winter 
with violetsand daisies. It might make one in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place. 


A more charmingly romantic spot would be indeed hard to find. 

A low grassy trench divides it from the outer world. Tall pines and 
cypresses stand around, ivy and flowering creepers hang in masses 
from the old Roman wall and the marble pyramid which for two 
thousand years has held the ashes of Caius Cestius. Even in winter, 
as Shelley says, violets and daisies grow thick in the grass over 
the poet’s grave, for his sake who said when he lay dying that his 
greatest pleasure in life had been to watch the growth of flowers. 
There he sleeps, guarded by the pyramid of Cestius and the towers of 
the Porta Paolina, with ‘the daisies growing over him,’ as he dreamt. 
It is as if nature, mindful of the sad past, had made amends to him 
for the wrongs and sufferings of life by giving him this divinely 
beautiful spot for his last resting-place. This spot it is which the 
Roman Municipality are about to desecrate. For long they have had 
their eye upon the old burying-place, and a few months ago they 
proposed to dig up the graves and remove the ashes of Keats and 
Severn to the new cemetery further along the wall. This naturally 
roused a protest among our countrymen. The German and English 
ambassadors interfered, and by their exertions a compromise was 
effected. By this arrangement the Municipality is to take possession 
of the old cemetery, but the graves of the poet and his friend are to 
be left undisturbed, and enclosed with an iron railing when the other 
tombs are removed. With this decision we are asked to be content. 
But when the cypresses and flowers are gone, and rows of stuccoed 
houses stand close round Keats’s grave, little will be left of what was 
once the most poetic corner in this all too prosaic world. 

But we have not yet done. There is a darker side to the picture 
than even these acts of spoliation on the part of the State and 
the Municipality. The villa-gardens have in all ages been one of 
the most striking features of Rome. They were the boast of the 
Imperial city from the days when Mecenas obtained a grant of the 
necropolis on the Esquiline, and, burying the whole cemetery under 
a mass of earth, turned this foul region into a blooming garden. 
Other wealthy patricians, Lucilius Glabrius and Lucullus, had their 
parks on the Pincian slopes. The finest of all, the gardens of Sallust, 
famous for their rocky glens, their clear streams and shady groves, 
lay in the valley between the Pincio and the Quirinal. In a later age 
the cardinal-princes of the Renaissance followed the example of these 
old Romans, and lavished their wealth in the creation of splendid 
pleasure-houses, which were till yesterday the delight of Rome. 
Some went back to Tivoli and Albano, and built their palaces and 
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laid out their gardens on the old sites where Hadrian and Domitian, 
Cicero and Mzcenas had theirs. Others had their villas within the 
walls, and gave their fellow-citizens the benefit of pure airs and cool 
shades. Like the Roman patricians, these princes of the Church 
built casinos adorned with dainty arabesques and filled with antiques. 
They had their grottoes and fountains, their lawns were planted with 
the same trees and flowering shrubs that we see in the frescoes of 
Livia’s villa or in the greenhouse of Mecenas. The best architects 
of the day, Raphael and Michael Angelo, Vignola and Fontana and 
Pirro Ligorio, designed the houses and planned the gardens. These 
men were masters in their art, and inspite of the fantastic ideas of 
the decadence, the girandolas and helicons then in fashion, they did 
their work with consummate skill. Every undulation of the ground 
was turned to advantage, trees and shrubs were planted with a keen 
eye to artistic effect. Laurel and mimosa mingled with the dark 
foliage of cypress and ilex, palm and acanthus rose above parapets 
adorned with busts of Cesars, stately avenues of stone-pines framed 
in distant views of the grey dome of St. Peter’s. The very neglect of 
man helped the luxuriant growth of flowers and grass, and left Nature 
free to go her own way. The roses hung in clusters from the walls, 
the fountains were buried in masses of maidenhair. The water 
trickled with pleasant murmur into mossy basins or flowed over the 
rocks at will. The air of decay which haunted woodland slopes and 
flowery lawns gave them a charm unlike anything else, and made 
them more touching, more beautiful than the trimmest gardens of 
other lands. As you lingered in their enchanted shades your thoughts 
went back insensibly to the bright myths of Hellas. These aged 
ilexes, these hollow trunks carpeted with blue violets, were meant to be 
the home of some faun or dryad of Greek story, these laurel groves 
must be the haunt of some nymph beloved of Apollo. 

And it is these gardens, ‘like Eden in their loveliness,’ these 
. villas which form a link between our own day and the life of classical 
and Renaissance Rome, which are now doomed to destruction. These 
at least we had thought were safe. Whatever crimes might be com- 
mitted by the State or the city, these the Roman princes would 
guard as the apple of their eye. But the temptation has been too 
strong even for them. One by one we have seen these ancestral 
houses, which had been for centuries the pride of their race, sold and 
cut up into building lots. The Negroni-Massimi, with the orange 
groves and terraces old as the days of Mzcenas; the Corsini, with 
those aged oaks planted by Queen Christina of Sweden ; the Mellini 
on Monte Mario, with Turner’s pine and the unrivalled prospect over 
city and river and distant Apennines, they are all gone. And not 
only these. There was Villa Ludovisi, the magnificent Villa Ludovisi 
with its gardens, the finest in the city, and its peerless collection of 
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sculpture—Villa Ludovisi, where we all went to admire the head of 
Juno, which Goethe long ago compared to a song of Homer. Those 
gardens were sold three years ago by the degenerate heirs of a noble 
house, and already blocks of cheaply run-up tenements cover the 
ground in the place of the ilex-groves and high-clipped hedges which 
Le Notre designed. And there was Villa Wolkonsky, close to the 
Lateran Palace, where Mendelssohn and his friends played and sang 
under the trees. The garden was small, but exquisitely beautiful, 
looking over the Campagna and the tombs of the Appian Way. To 
many it seemed the very perfection of a Roman villa. The air was 
sweet with the breath of orange flower, whichever way you turned 
roses and honeysuckle grew in wild profusion over ancient sarcophagi 
and fragments of crumbling wall. There you might dream away 
the days undisturbed, and watch the Alban slopes turn ever deeper 
purple, and the arches of the Claudian aqueduct glow with hues of yet 
more fiery orange as the sun went down. Now half of that garden 
is gone, and, as usual, blocks of new houses hide the mountains. 
There is no saying where the work of destruction will end. A 
year or two ago Villa d’Este, up at Tivoli, was on the point of being 
sold and turned into a foundry, and still more recently Villa Borghese 
narrowly escaped the same fate. Even the apathetic Romans were 
stirred when they heard Prince Borghese announce his intention of 
selling this villa, the oldest and most famous in Rome, founded three 
hundred years ago by Cardinal Scipio Borghese. This time the 
Municipality protested, the case was taken into court, and the sale 
stopped by judicial decree. For the present, at least, Villa Borghese 
has been saved. For a little while longer we may roam through 
these gardens where once Raphael had his home, and see the scarlet 
anemones and blue violets come out in the grass under thetrees. For 
a little while the tall stone-pines of Villa Doria may lift their heads 
against the golden sky, where the waters of the Fonte Paolina flash 
in the sunset, but who can tell for how long? The breath of the 
destroying angel is in the air, and at any moment he may pause in 
his flight over these fair scenes and turn all this beauty to dust and 
ashes, 

It seems almost incredible that people should sit quietly by and 
see these things happen. Was there no one, we feel inclined to ask, 
to stand up and speak a word for the Lateran view or the Ludovisi 
gardens? Here and there a voice has been lifted, a protest raised, 
generally by some foreign resident. A letter or two has appeared 
in the papers, there has been a little stir, a good deal of talk, then 
the subject has been allowed to drop, and the work of spoliation has 
continued. After a while, too, people become callous, and acquiesce 
in what appears inevitable. It is idle to ask whether the guilt rests 
on the head of the Government or the Municipality. In most cases 
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we are inclined to think the blame may be very evenly divided 
between the two. But in point of fact it is the Italian nation that 
is responsible for the ruin of Rome. The same thing is happening 
in Florence at this moment. There the oldest part of the city, the 
cradle of her liberties, the home of Dante, is about to be destroyed 
to gratify the greed of speculators and the hankering of the Floren- 
tines after broad streets and empty squares. And the only protest 
that is raised against this vandal act comes from an English author 
who loves Florence better than her own degenerate children. The 
modern Italian, whether he is of Rome or Florence or Milan, has 
this in common. His one wish is to destroy all that is most indi- 
vidual and characteristic in his native city, all the great deeds and 
heroic past that lives in her stones, and to make every town in Italy 
as modern Babylon, with boulevards and cafés, kiosks and tramways. 
There are, no doubt, scholarly and cultivated Italians to whom all 
this is painful in the extreme. But these men either stand aloof 
from public affairs, or else their voices are drowned by the angry 
<lamour of hungry householders and greedy contractors, eager to 
divide the spoil. 

The destroyers, too, havé many plausible arguments to advance 
on their side. They tell us, for instance, that sanitary laws must be 
borne in mind, that wider streets and more airy houses were abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the public health. Of course, if this 
is true, the argument deserves consideration. But in these days so 
many crimes are committed in the name of health, that we are 
inclined to feel sceptical. At present, the new quarters, so far as 
the experience of English visitors goes, have no enviable reputation 
in this respect, while hitherto not only the Ghetto but all the old 
parts of the city have enjoyed far greater freedom from malaria and 
fever than the broad streets and huge hotels of new Rome. The new 
embankment, it is said, interferes seriously with the natural course 
of the drains flowing into the river, and if the health of Rome is to 
be preserved, a completely new system of drainage will have to be 
constructed. Besides which, we are told by a Roman official of high 
rank, that the insane war waged by the city authorities for many 
years against woods and gardens has had the effect of diminishing 
the oxygen in the air to a serious extent, and has actually increased 
the average temperature in summer by two degrees. Even the 
municipal authorities have become alarmed now that the mischief is 
done, and trees and shrubs are being planted in every direction. 
Again, we are gravely told that the present state of Rome is a period 
of transition, and as such necessarily disagreeable, but that before 
long’we shall reap the reward of our momentary discomfort in the 
improved appearance of the city. It is, no doubt, devoutly to be 
hoped that the noise of heavy wheels, the sight of overloaded mules 
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laden with bricks and stones, the dust and confusion which make 
the streets of Rome detestable at the present time, will some day 
have an end, but shall we like the unfortunate city any the better 
when the last of her old houses are levelled to the ground and the 
last avenues of her villa-gardens have been burnt into charcoal ? 

Once more, we are reminded that history repeats itself. Rome, 
it is said, has always lived at the expense of the past. One age has 
invariably risen on the ruins of the last. So in the Middle Ages a 
new Rome rose out of the ashes of the Imperial city, and the Temples 
of the Forum and the Colosseum became the quarries which supplied 
marbles for the churches and palaces of the Renaissance. And now 
modern Rome is but following their example, and making her future 
out of the débris of their past. But at least the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance left us monuments worthy of admiration in the place of 
the city they destroyed. And we of the nineteenth century, what 
shall we have to show which can justify our acts of vandalism in the 
eyes of posterity ? The Via Nazionale and the Piazza d’ Indipendenza 
or the Ponte Garibaldi will compare but ill with St. Peter’s or the 
Sistina, and the greatest admirers of the new quarters will hardly 
put them on a level with the Farnese Palace or the Borghese 
Gardens. And when we ask, of what profit has all this been to the 
Roman people—are they happier or better off than they were before ? 
—this is the answer we receive: At the present time there is more 
distress and greater poverty in Rome than ever before. Taxes are 
high, food is dear, failures are frequent, while last winter the discontent 
of the working classes led to riots which at one time threatened to 
assume serious proportions. If a few jobbing contractors have filled 
their pockets, rows of unfinished houses bear witness to the ruin 
which has overtaken others. The feet of Nemesis are swift, and her 
hand is not stayed. 

But they tell us a better day is™coming. The State, the city 
have learnt the value of historic remains, and are taking steps to 
insure their preservation. A Bill is even now before Parliament 
which is to prohibit the building of new houses within a certain area 
round the Capitol. The ruins are to be saved from further desecra- 
tion. There is to be a national park, laid out in broad drives and 
walks, which will enclose the Palace of the Cesars, the Forum and 
the Colosseum, and half a dozen more famous monuments of classical 
times. It will be the finest park in the world. So they tell us, little 
dreaming what thoughts are passing in our hearts. They may lay out 
new parks and drives in every direction, they may enclose the Capitol 
and the Arch of Titus with iron railings, and label the ruins with 
their names. They may explore the whole surface of the Seven Hills, 
excavate the Ghetto, and drag the bed of the river. Father Tiber may 
yield up the countless treasures which lie buried under his yellow 
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sand—it may be, as the Rabbis think, the gold plate of the Temple 
and the seven-branched candlestick itself. But this will not give us 
back the Rome of-our youth. That is already gone past recall. A 
few more years and the last fragments of the city of our dreams will 
have been swept away into the great rubbish-heap of the ages. 

The Italians of this generation had a splendid opportunity. They 
might have made Rome the most beautiful city in the world. They 
have thrown their opportunity away, and have turned the fairest 
paradise on earth into a dreary and barren waste. 


JutiaA M, Apy. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JOURNAL DE MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: 


However tightly we may draw the definition of ‘noticeable books,’ 
any book must be noticeable which opens a new chapter in the 
experiences of human nature, or which adds a page to a chapter 
already opened. Such acondition is at once satisfied by the ‘ Journal 
de Marie Bashkirtseff.’ It may even be pronounced a book without 
a parallel. It is, however, one hardly possible to represent in brief, 
for there is nothing contained in any one part of it that is not contra- 
dicted by another. But the authoress says of it, with the naiveté 
which never abandons her, in the short preface, dated only five 
months before her death, ‘C’est trés intéressant comme document 
humain.’ 

A reader has, indeed, to approach it under circumstances of very 
considerable disadvantage. It has to be judged, like the poems of 
Homer, from internal evidence. We are not told who has given it 
to the press; and, like the human infant, it comes into the world 
utterly unclothed. Editorial labour has in this case been con- 
fined to an obituary notice at the close, and to the composition of a 
title-page, neither of which would fill two lines. A panegyrical poem 
by Theuriet is prefixed to the Journal, and there is a photograph 
which exhibits a strong countenance precociously developed, and 
shows how, at the age of twelve (i. 33), the owner of it worshipped 
her own hands for their beauty. In the Journal, personal references 
are scanty and curtailed, and important facts, such as domestic re- 
lations, are left in seemingly purposed obscurity; upon neither the 
one nor the other of them is there a glimmer of elucidation. For- 
tunately, there is to be found in the Woman’s World of June and 
August 1888 a vivid and striking paper, signed ‘ Mathilde Blind,’ 
which furnishes much needful information for such as may desire to 
obtain it. 

This is not a book which will reward the seeker of mere pleasure. 
It does not possess the interest attaching to such a character as the 
Italians call avvenente, or winning. Wonder it will stir, but not con- 
fidence ; admiration, but not quite a loving admiration. Mlle. Bash- 


1 Journal de Marie Bashkirtseff. Paris: 1888. 2 vols. 
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kirtseff attracts and repels alternately, and perhaps repels as much 
as she attracts. It is only when, at the age of not yet twenty-four 
full years, death cuts the thread of her intense and overwrought 
existence, that as the pall is cast over her the reader becomes 
absorbed in deep sympathy, while he contemplates the mournful 
arrest of such diversified and powerful faculties, the extinction of such 
a fresh and brilliant light. But when the tale is surveyed as a whole, 
even its tragic interest subsides in comparison with its commanding 
singularity as a psychological study. She tells us in the preface, 
which was really a postscript, it had been her intention all along un- 
relentingly to strip her very self before the world by recording tout, 
tout, tout (p. 13). She exhibits to us an imposing tapestry in reverse. 
Possessed of a phenomenal personality, and spurred by an audacious 
sincerity, she sounds incessantly her own inner depths, and brings to 
the surface what she finds at the bottom, which is mapped out in 
hills and valleys like the bed of ocean. Oftentimes she stops in a 
sentence, but commonly, as it appears, because even her great com- 
mand of language refuses to answer fully to the force and vehemence 
of her thought. It is not a picture of herself which she has given, 
so much as a demonstration in anatomy. The lines of this deep-cut 
image are wrought out in so sustained a fashion, by an unremitting 
exercise of force, that they run over its entire surface. The scope 
and temper of her composition are everywhere discerned, and though 
the pages are a thousand, and present scores of apparent contradic- 
tions, almost every page is a moral epitome of the book. The word 
‘ psychology’ is too cold and technical to indicate the workings of this 
abnormally uplifted and yet profoundly harrowed soul. They really 
supply an object-lesson in human nature, and tell us things new and 
strange about its widest and wildest contrasts. 

Her exterior history may be briefly sketched. She isa Russian, 
and she is intensely Russian, for whatever she (is she is intensely. 
Her life is passed almost wholly out of her country, at first from the 
circumstances of her family, and afterwards also for health. The 
chief shares of it fall to Nice,* which opens out her sense of the 
glories of nature, and to Paris, where she undergoes the discipline and 
practises the worship of art. Even from the time when the Journal 
begins with her teens, her life isa perpetual strain: not an effort only, 
but an effort of abnormal violence. The dance, at five years old (i. 9), 
as the ideal of movement ; then the song as the sovereign implement 
of sound; and lastly the painter’s and the sculptor’s art as the 
representation, nay within limits the production, of life; each of 
these in turn cast over her its powerful spell. At the same time her 
mind wrought continuously in every other direction, inwards and 
outwards, social, acquisitive, reflective. With all this she joins a 
steady pursuit of her prescribed purpose of self-record, and the 
Journal, if it stood alone, would be no mean monument of labour for 
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so short a life. It is no wonder that with such action, and such fric- 
tion, ‘the sword was consumed before the sheath.’ At Nice, when 
still only fourteen years old, she had a sort of pain in the right lung, 
where two years later a doctor at some German watering-place pro- 
nounced that there was mischief (ii. 223). She weeps at nineteen 
over the departure of her voice (p. 224), which she had at one time 
thought would make her mistress of the world, which is attested 
by others than herself. She more than suspects the mortal disease, 
and desires only that it may make short work of her. Before this 
time she slowly began to be sensible of an almost habitual though 
far from total deafness, which it seems occasionally accompanies the 
pulmonary complaint (ii. 189). And she frets far more under this 
inconvenience (pp. 189, 224, 334, 406) than at her mortal malady, 
evidently because the one interfered with the activity of social com- 
munion, while she daringly defied and suppressed the monitions of 
the other. She begins the systematic pursuit of art in the atelier 
(ii. 1) at sixteen. In September 1884 (ii. 584-5), when twenty- 
three, she is still at work. On October 9 (p. 589) she complains that 
she is too weak, though, as she thinks, her lungs are no worse. On 
the 20th the Journal drops into silence (p. 591), and on the 31st 
she dies. 

And so we bid adieu to one of those abnormal beings who in this 
or that country seem to be born into the world once or twice in a 
generation, oftener perhaps women than men, and who commonly 
succumb to the strain of life long before the natural term. They 
may seem to warn us common mortals to beware how we handle 
them roughly or lightly, because they are above and beyond us: our 
arms do not encompass them. And yet as they are meant for this 
among other purposes, to give us lessons, and as we cannot learn 
without trying to understand, something like judgments must per- 
force be passed upon them, with whatever deference and reserve. 
And indeed there is one remark, obvious enough to make, which 
seems to cover the whole case of this extraordinary person. She was 
a true genius, though some of her judgments in letters and in art 
seem to be eccentric. But while her powers in every direction un- 
folded themselves with superlative and precocious rapidity, the great 
quality which we call character was of slow and immature growth ; 
and girls of twelve or less than twelve abound everywhere around us 
who are riper in this capital respect than was Marie Bashkirtseff 
when she died. To do her justice, she saw the anomalies of her own 
composition : and she cries, looking upwards (ii. 574) :-— 


Pourquoi dans ton ouvre céleste, 
Tant d’éléments si peu d’accord ? 


As she had earlier said (in 1879, ii. 45): ‘Je ne peux pas 
vivre: je ne suis pas créée réguliérement: j’ai un tas de choses de 
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trop, puis un tas qui manquent, et un caractére qui ne peut pas 
durer.’ 

Whether she had actual beauty may be questioned. She herself 
frequently debates it, and commonly, not uniformly, decides in the 
affirmative. She certainly had energy, fascination, and command. 
Womanish she was in many of woman’s weaknesses; and she did 
not possess the finer graces which we signify by the epithet feminine. 
Of this she was sufficiently conscious. ‘Oh si j’étais seulement un 
homme!’ But death would be better still (ii. 112). More roundly she 
declares, ‘Je n’ai de la femme que l’enveloppe ’ (ii. 26). Her emotions 
were portentous in strength and activity: her affections but 
moderately strong. On the death of the family physician, whom she 
loved, she asks, ‘ Was it the first time I ever shed tears but from self- 
love or anger ?’(ii. 43). Her family were her slaves ; but, they being 
wholly beneath and behind her, she was not in sympathy with them ; 
and even with the invalid grandfather she carried on habitually the 
war of words. She has not been brutal with him, she has only 
treated bim as an equal (ii. 35). Her greatest defect seems to have 
been her want of the sentiment of reverence. Her endowments 
were splendid and universal. As a child she is the wonder of the 
dance (Preface, p. 9); and she dances only to be seen (ii. 168). 
Her voice is reported by others as well as by herself to have been 
magnificent. She acquired languages with such facility that she 
seems to pass through no stage of difficulty or stumbling. She is 
surprised at finding herself speak Italian so well. The ancient 
tongues are learned, apparently without a teacher; and she reads 
her Homer seriously, for no modern composition, sensational or other, 
impresses her like the catastrophe of Troy (i. 392). Her passion for 
reading was insatiable, her power of work immense. All subjects 
were food for her: for politics she could lose her sleep (ii. 24), 
After the development which she undergoes when about sixteen, the 
Journal everywhere bears testimony to her powers alike of observation 
and reflection. 

Art was her master-passion: and she clung to it, and bent the 
course of her life to it, with a desperate fidelity to the veryend. She 
had a true conception of her work, as that which attains by striving 
after the unattainable. ‘Il ne faut jamais étre content de soi’ (ii. 
37). At the outset she astonished her teachers, who even questioned 
her as to the authenticity of her works, since they could not conceive 
a novice to be capable of such performances. Yet here, as in the case 
of all other accomplishments which could be made subjects of obser- 
vation, she loved them with an ulterior motive. All these things 
were conceived of in a manner peculiar to herself. She sought in 
them excellence indeed, and sought it intensely, but excellence for 
the sake of renown, and not renown simply to be enjoyed at some 
uncertain date, but renown made palpable and brought home in 
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celebrity, in homage visible and sensible, in the glances of the crowd 
there and then: she sought, with an incessant hunger, 


Digito monstrari, et dicier Hee est. 


She dealt in the market of fame, but dealt only for cash. 

And so not unnaturally there were peculiarities and perhaps in- 
consistencies in her ideal. She has intense unquestioning admira- 
tion for Watteau and for Greuze (ii. 226), but she criticises and 
renounces Raphael (ii. 203, 309), though she adores his country (ii. 
246 et alibi). Her enthusiasm for progress in art was unbounded: 
but her object was reality, not beauty. Of her ultra-realism as an 
artist there is a small but significant indication in one of the two 
works by her which are preserved in the Luxembourg. A group of 
gamins are in confabulation together, near a building, on the blank 
wall of which has been scratched the figure of a gallows. Presumably 
this seemed to her the fittest subject for an urchin’s initial effort. 
If there was an idea which lay at the root of all her aspirations, 
that idea was power. This intense realism penetrated also into 
her literary tastes, and may probably explain her pronounced and 
violent admiration for Zola (ii. 352, 546), although she appears to 
have known some of the most exceptional works of this author, 
who pushes realism into sheer brutality. With this passion for art 
only her love of visible worship could maintain at least a qualified 
rivalry. An evening at the theatre (ii. 34) has been an evening 
lost, though she laughed incessantly, for she has neither studied, 
nor been seen. And again, at a great party (ii. 57), ‘I did not pro- 
duce all the effect I intended.’ 

Love, as might be expected, flits across the scene in its various 
forms. At the outset, in a childish and transient but passionate 
affection; sometimes as coquetry; sometimes, as in the case of 
Bastien Le Page, the painter and like herself a realist, a form of 
admiration which looks as if it might almost be love. When, how- 
ever, there is an idea of marriage, her view suddenly becomes 
matter of fact, or even mercantile. Sbe would like to be an 
ambassadress. On the whole, wedlock would have been a trouble- 
some incident, and she holds it at arm’s-length. 

Where the sources of susceptibility were so redundant, it could not 
but be that religion should attract a share of the emotions. And so 
it was; in the earlier periods more, however, than in the latest. As 
late as in 1878, when her sad fate is apparently in her view, she 
says, in all earnestness (i. 397), ‘que la volonté de Dieu soit faite ;’ 
and, when about to enter upon the course of study in the atelier, she 
makes (p. 401) a solemn dedication of herself and her work to ‘ the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ 

The idea of the Deity after this seems to have deteriorated. 
Happy had it been for her had parents or teachers ever led her to 
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learn ‘ what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God,’ and 
to find in that search the regulative principle of character, and the 
secret of peace. She is apt to treat the Almighty as she treated her 
grandfather, en égal. It was to be a relation of do ut des; or perhaps 
of da ut dem. If things are not disposed as she wishes, she threatens 
asa penalty that she will have done with believing. Sometimes Diew 
est méchant. And ‘jusqu’d présent je me suis toujours adressée a 
Dieu, mais comme il ne m’entend pas du tout, je n’y crois... 
presque plus.’ But she then adds her sense of the absolute necessity 
of belief in God, unless for the very fortunate, as the sole stay of 
the human spirit, and adds, with her proper and portentous naiveté, 
‘Cela n’engage 4 rien’ (ii. 107). Everywhere, however, in this book, 
and especially here, we must bear in mind that the Journal is a 
work of self-accusation as much as of self-worship, and that she 
clothes in words, which are of course vivid words, what passes 
through the minds of others but lies there only in embryo and 
unformed suggestion. 

Among the lessons which a perusal of this record must bring 
home is a feeling of thankfulness that we have not been constituted 
the judges of one another.. Judgment indeed there must be, for 
without it we cannot learn; but it should always be conditioned, 
tentative, provisional, and never authoritative, never final. To be 
understood, the history here detailed leads us up to the words of 
Tennyson :— 


There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 


Marie Bashkirtseff reminds me powerfully of the ruins of Seli- 
nunti, which are unlike any other ruins I ever saw. The temple is 
so shattered that it may be said to be reduced to a mass of single 
stones: but every stone by itselfis majestic. Here were great powers, 
amassed in an abundance like that of the materials for the rearing of 
Solomon’s temple. They have been lost in a double disappointment 
—for there is surely a disappointment apart from the too early death. 
It is not a case for elaborate laments. 


Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting's woe, 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 

Their own cold powers.? 


The lesson is one to learn in silence, and the book one to close 
with a sorrowful but reverent sympathy for one who, in the striking 
language of M. Theuriet, was ‘ faite pour beaucoup souffrir, et pour 
beaucoup faire souffrir.’ 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
2 Shelley's Alastor. 
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A RESUME OF 
THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 


Mucn has been written during the last twenty years of and concern- 
ing the Irish land question. But, notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written, there appears to be only one thing clear to the 
average British elector: viz. the fact that, somehow or other, and 
after all he has done, the land difficulty is still the real stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence in Ireland. Nor is this chaotic con- 
dition of mind altogether inexcusable. On the one hand we are told 
that the Irish tenant is the spoiled child of the Legislature—that he 
has secured advantages denied, not only to the British farmer, but 
unheard of in any other part of the civilised world. On the other, 
he is declared to be the veriest slave, with no legal rights, crushed 
down by unfair rack-rents, and by a load of unjust arrears. I propose, 
in view of a probable land scheme next session, (a) to summarise 
the‘actual position of the Irish tenant, (b) to show the chief draw- 
backs he labours under at present, and (c) to sketch what, in my 
opinion, ought finally to be done in order to terminate this embittered 
struggle to which the whole energies of the Irish people have so long 
been devoted. I commence with 


Tue Act or 1870. 


The history of the land question prior to 1870 makes two things 
—and two things only—abundantly clear. First, the ordinary tenant, 
outside the province of Ulster, was absolutely at the mercy of his 
landlord. The Act of 1860, commonly called Deasy’s Act, and, no 
doubt, fairly representing the Liberalism of that day, reduced the 
whole question of land tenure in Ireland to a mere matter of con- 
tract. It ignored the actual facts of the situation. Consequently, 
and previous to 1870, the house the tenant lived in, and which he 
had built, the out-offices which he had erected, the fences and the 
drains he had paid for either in labour or in money, were, in law and 
in fact, the property of the landlord. For the great bulk of the 
tenants—forced, in many cases, to pay a rent governed entirely by 
the prevailing land-hung er, there was practically no legal protection. 
This is the first fact that any student of the Irish land question 
comes across. The second is this: that, even under circumstances 
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such as I have described, and that were, I submit, sufficient to eat 
the very heart out of men, the Irish tenant then made no extravagant 
demand upon the Legislature. His claim, up to this date, was at 
once moderate and reasonable. He demanded protection for his 
improvements, and security against what was at that time called 
‘capricious’ eviction. The whole struggle in which the ‘ League 
of North and South’ fought together was practically waged on 
these two grounds. The O’Briens, the Healys, and the Dillons of 
to-day were not then born. The new gospel of ‘the land for the 
people ’ had not been proclaimed, and eviction for non-payment of 
rent was rarely if ever questioned or challenged. The Act of 1870 
was avowedly passed to meet and deal with this state of matters. The 
main aim of its authors was of a twofold character—to provide com- 
pensation for improvements, and to put penalties upon capricious 
eviction. The Act has, to some extent, proved defective. It never 
even received a fair chance. But what, in substance, it did was this. 
It said to the Irish landlord: ‘You have a tenant. He has built his 
house, reclaimed, fenced, and drained his land—things which, in 
any other part of the United Kingdom, would have been done by 
you as the landlord. Up to the present, although you have not 
done these things, they are in law your property, and not his. 
This shall be so no longer. Your tenant shall henceforward pay 
the rent he contracts to pay. If he fails to do so, you can turn 
him out, and recover possession. In doing this you will, of course, 
require to take possession of house and offices, and everything upon 
the land. But, after you have done this, he may file a claim 
against you in the county court, and what the judge awards him 
you shall pay.’ This was, in substance, what the Act of 1870 said t> 
the Irish landlord on the subject of tenants’ improvements. On the 
other question agitating the mind of the tenant, viz. the question 
of capricious eviction, it simply enacted a scale of compensation 
for disturbance, and declared that in no case was the compensation 
for mere disturbance to exceed the amount of seven years’ rent of 
the holding. Looking back on these days, and surveying all that 
has happened since, one cannot help wondering at the fatuous course 
pursued by many Irish landlords. It was pre-eminently their day of 
grace. Had they been wise, had they been gifted with anything 
like foresight, the gloomy winter of discontent and difficulty which 
has enveloped them ever since might never have overtaken them. 
At all events the storm would not have burst upon them with such 
fury. How they ever came to oppose a measure so palpably honest 
and reasonable passes all comprehension. How many of them came 
to devise means for destroying its usefulness, proves only this: 
that ‘whom the Gods wish to destroy they first drive mad.’ 
Certain it is, however, that a considerable section of the landlords 
united to drive a coach-and-four through the Act of Parliament. 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 152. ss 
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By increises of rent, by forms of lease, and by bringing into play the 
law of cistraint, they certainly went far to nullify the labours of Parlia- 
ment. Up to this point I agree with those who contend that the Act 
of 1870 has proved defective. But those who argue in this way fre- 
quently do so as if the Act of 1881 had never been passed. Capricious 
rent-raising on tenancies subject to the Act is now an impossibility, 
and, by the legalisation of free sale, something at least was done to 
thwart the operation of the ordinary law, to which some of the landlords 
had resorted in order to baffle the Act of 1870. It has now become 
the habit of Irish members to sneer at the Act of 1870. I am convinced 
this is a great mistake. The late Mr. Richey, Q.C., the learned pro- 
fessor of feudal and English law in the University of Dublin, a man 
perhaps better versed in the land tenures of the world than any one 
now living, pronounced it to be the basis of arevolution. For the 
first time in history it recognised the tenant’s property in and on the 
soil and endeavoured to safeguard it. Doubtless it lacked boldness 
and vigour of grasp. Its authors saw men as trees walking. They 
were suddenly brought alongside a great problem, and they walked 
round it. What the Act of 1870 gave the tenant in reality was the 
right to an action for compensation against the landlord. But it only 
gave that right after eviction. As the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission puts it, ‘logically such a claim ought to have justified a 
decree to enforce the custom by way of specific direction to the land- 
lord who was found to be violating it to abstain from doing so, and 
to charge no more than a fair rent if he were found to have unduly 
raised it.’ But notwithstanding its shortcomings, and the perverse 
ways of many Irish landlords in attempting to go behind it, the Act 
stands out on the Statute Book as the first legal recognition of the 
rights of Irish tenants. We next come to 


THe Act or 1881. 


Partly by the inherent defects of the Act of 1870, and partly, as 
I have pointed out, by the unwise action of a section of the Irish 
landlords, the Act of 1881 became an actual necessity. However 
men may argue, there is nothing to my mind clearer than this, that 
the attack on the Act of 1870 precipitated the Act of 1881. Had 
the landlords acted reasonably after the passing of the first measure, 
purchase and sale might have come extensively into play without 
the enactment of what I conceive to have been Mr. Gladstone’s 
greatest feat in legislation. The landlords forced the hand of Par- 
liament. They ‘nursed the pinion that impelled the steel,’ and, 
having sown the wind, they are now reaping the whirlwind. Let us 
see what, in substance, this measure really did. When it was passed 
the Irish landlords held that it simply transferred a certain amount 
of their property to the tenants, I never held this view. I do not 
hold it now. It really, and taking no account of minor matters, did 
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three things. It improved on the Act of 1870, and gave the tenant 
absolute security of tenure. It set up an independent tribunal to 
fix a fair rent. It legalised the tenant’s interest in his holding and 
made it saleable in the open market, and to the highest bidder. 
These three things constituted the Act a revolutionary measure. 
I fully admit this. Under it and the Act of 1887, no less than 
314,000 tenancies have, up to the 30th of June last, either been 
dealt with, or are in course of being dealt with, by the land courts. 
A tenant under the Act, who pays his rent, sits secure under his own 
vine and fig tree. No landlord has the power to oppress him 
even if he cared to do so. He is independent, and his property is as 
secure as law can make it. At any time he can sell his interest, 
and should the landlord object to the new tenant he, at least, must 
show cause against him. The Act really made the tenant a co-partner 
with the landlord in the soil. And in doing so the law simply recog- 
nised the facts of the situation. But it stands admitted to-day that 
the facts have led us into an absolutely impossible position. This is 
not a proof that the legislation designed to protect the tenant was 
unjust. It is not even proof that it has failed. We did not create dual 
ownership. We legalised that which was actually in existence. It was 
necessary to protect the tenant’s interest, and we did so. But the fact 
staring us in the face to-day is that this dual ownership legalised by 
the Acts of 1870 and 1881 cannot be made to work. Lord Hartington 
declared in 1881 that he looked upon the Act, for which he was, of 
course, as one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues, largely responsible, as a 
temporary measure designed to make things clear, and to bridge over 
the period when purchase could be undertaken by the tenant. Very 
shortly after the Act passed the air began to clear, landlords began to 
talk of sale, tenants began to think of purchase, and 


THE AcT oF 1885, 


commonly called the Ashbourne Act, was passed with the consent of 
all parties in the State. This measure goes, as I have said, by the 
name of Lord Ashbourne, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The idea 
of purchase was first conceived by Mr. Bright in 1869, and several 
halting and all but unworkable clauses were inserted in the Irish 
Church Act, under which the glebe lands were sold to the tenants at 
an absurdly high price. Again in the Act of 1870 Mr. Bright secured 
the insertion of almost equally unworkable clauses, under which, how- 
ever, a few estates changed hands—the occupiers again becoming the 
owners. In 1881 the same thing was repeated and a few trifling 
sales took place. But in 1885 the problem of creating an occupying 
ownership was faced in earnest. Lord Ashbourne introduced and 
carried a measure placing the sum of 5,000,000/. at the disposal of 
those Irish tenants who desired to purchase the fee simple of their 
ss2 
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holdings, and whose landlords were willing to sell. In such cases the 
State agreed to advance the whole of the purchase money. This had 
not been done in any of the previous Acts. And it provided for the 
repayment of principal and interest by the payment of forty-nine 
annual instalments. At the end of this period the occupier became 
the absolute owner. A commission was appointed to carry out the Act. 
In three years the entire sum of five millions sterling had been taken 
up, and in 1888 a similar sum was granted, but against the vote 
of almost the entire Gladstonian and Parnellite parties. I shall 
have occasion further on to deal with the working of this measure. 
Meanwhile I pass on to 


Tue Act oF 1887. 


This measure was produced by what was nothing less nor more 
than an economic revolution. What with bad seasons and abnor- 
mally low prices, vast numbers of Irish tenants, living at the best 
of times a hand-to-mouth existence, were brought to the wall. A 
Royal Commission was issued, and, on the publication of its report, 
Parliament intervened. The Act of 1887 was the result. It con- 
ferred three enormous boons on the tenants. It opened the door of 
the land court to almost all the Irish leaseholders. They were 
said to number 100,000. Up to the present time something under 
30,000 have availed themselves of the privilege; and it is under- 
stood that there are about 10,000 holding leases either in perpe- 
tuity, or for over ninety-nine years, and therefore still excluded from 
the advantages of the Act of 1881. The Act did not stop here, how- 
ever ; it stepped in and subjected the rents judicially fixed in the years 
1881-85 to revision. This was a serious step; but it was taken in 
view of the fall in prices, and under it these rents have been re- 
duced on an average something like ten per cent. Finally, it autho- 
rised the tenant, when summoned for non-payment of rent, to show 
that non-payment was not due to causes over which he had control. 
If he could do this, the county court judge was authorised to stay 
eviction, empowered to spread the arrears over any period he 
thought fit, and also to fix a fair rent if such had not been pre- 
viously declared. I make no note of minor changes in the law, 
every one of which was conceived in the interest of the tenant. 
But, to sum up, these four Acts of Parliament have given to the 
Irish tenant— 

(a) Compensation for improvements. 

(b) Compensation for disturbance. 

(c) Security of tenure, subject to payment of rent. 

(d) A fair rent tribunal. 

(e) The right to sell his interest. 

(f) ,The revision of judicial rents. 
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(g) The right to have eviction stayed on cause shown. 

(h) Facilities for acquiring the fee simple of his holding. 

It is, of course, open to any one to affirm that all this amounts to 
nothing at all. But no man outside a lunatic asylum, or who is not 
fully qualified for such an establishment, can stand by such a pro- 
position. The fact is that Parliament has done much to right the 
national conscience as regards the Irish tenant ; and on some points, 
especially as regards purchase, it has not only been just—it has been 
generous. 

I now come to the second part of this article—viz. the draw- 
backs of the Irish tenant under these Acts. It goes almost without 
saying that no such measures could be perfect in all their details. 
No such Acts dealing with intricate and involved problems of law 
could fail to give dissatisfaction to litigants on one side or other. 
But all these points are now tolerably well known, and we are con- 
sequently well able to judge of the shortcomings of Irish land legis- 
lation from the tenant’s standpoint. First, then, there are 


THE TENANCIES BXCLUDED FROM THE ACTS. 


Undoubtedly there are such tenancies and very many of them. As 
I have pointed out, a considerable section of leaseholders, i.e. those 
holding in perpetuity, or for over ninety-nine years, are shut out 
from all participation in the benefits of the Act of 1881. There are, 
it is said, 10,000 such cases. But we ought not to assume that all 
these leaseholders are anxious to be brought under the Act. The 
very reverse is the fact, and, in view of a Bill of mine designed to 
open the land court to all such holders, I received very many indig- 
nant protests from men to whom it evidently would not be an 
advantage to have their leases broken or their rents revised. But I 
have always held that all leaseholders ought to have the option of 
entering the court. I never could see any virtue in stopping at 
ninety-nine years. And whatever it amounts to there is unquestion- 
ably a grievance here. But when dealing with the question of 
exemptions from the Act of 1881 we are bound to consider what 
Parliament aimed at. The Parliament of that day was asked by Mr. 
Gladstone to do a very extraordinary thing—viz. to interfere with 
freedom of contract. The justification for this extreme action lay in 
the fact that, owing to the helpless condition of the small farmers, 
freedom of contract was a delusion—a mere figment. Parliament 
held this to be true of the weak. It refused to believe it of the 
strong. It declined to say that a large grazier, oftentimes more 
independent than his landlord, was in the same position as the small 
cottier. It did not affect to believe that the abolition of freedom 
of contract was a good thing in itself. It recognised it to be a 
necessity in a certain class of cases, and it left the great grazier and 
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others free to make their own bargains, and to protect their own 
interests, as before. A large number of holdings were, therefore, 
deliberately excluded from the operation of the Act of 1881. The 
exclusion was not the work of the House of Lords. These clauses 
were in the original Bill, and were the work of Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. What class of holdings were exempted? There were amongst 
others— 

(a) Lands let for pasture and valued at 50/. a year or over. 

(b) Lands let solely for pasture without regard to valuation, and 
where the tenant did not reside on the holding. 

(c) Town Parks. 

(d) Demesne lands and home farms. 

(e) Lands improperly sublet. 

(f) All ‘future tenants,’ i.e. of holdings taken after 1881. 

I should like any reasonable man to say what right any of these 
classes had to come under the-Act of 1881. The grazier, for example, 
was not a man who could be forced by his landlord into any bargain. 
He was a man who usually did little or nothing for the land; it was 
laid down in grass, and all that he did was to turn his cattle on to it. 
On what principle was not only freedom of contract to be violated here, 
and a‘ fair rent ’ fixed, but a dual ownership in the soil itself set up? 
What rights of property had the grazier in the soil? None whatever. 
I hold, therefore, that the exemption of these holdings was an act of 
justice, and that to have admitted them would have been to give 
good grounds for the landlords’ contention that the Act of ’81 merely 
transferred property from one man to another. Take next the case 
of town parks. No question has given rise to greater difficulties, 
and, under the Act of 1881, injustice was frequently done. But 
given a real town park, 7.e. a piece of land contiguous to a town, 
held merely as accommodation land, upon which the tenant had spent 
nothing, and to which any other man in the town had equal rights, 
on what principle, I ask, ought the chance holder of this land to have 
been made co-owner with the landlord? No doubt ordinary farms 
have been made into town parks, and wrong has been done, But 
the Act of 1887 has done much to remedy the defects of the previous 
measure in this respect, and a town park is now defined with clear- 
ness. Demesne lands are in the same category. As to subletting, 
surely it was essential to put some stay upon it. The Acts allow for 
reasonable subletting for labourers, and, looking at the character 
of the evil, and the manner in which many tenants rack-rented 
their sub-tenants, I hold it was absolutely necessary to impose 
some restriction. Had the land court been opened freely to all such 
cases we should have had the rack-renting tenant getting his own 
rent reduced whilst refusing any abatement to his sub-tenant. 
Finally as to the case of future tenants. The plea here is the weakest 
of all. As I have said, Parliament did not consider that to abolish 
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freedom of contract was a good thing in itself. They resolved to do it 
—but they also resolved to confine it within limits. And as regards 
tenancies entered into after the passing of the Act it was naturally 
concluded that with the Act on the Statute Book men knew what they 
were doing. Foratenant to take a farm in 1882 or 1883, and contract 
with his eyes open to pay a certain rent, and then to complain be- 
cause he cannot go into court in 1889, is simple nonsense. We are 
either dealing with children or with grown men. The line of inter- 
ference must be drawn somewhere. I am not prepared to say that 
all the exemptions under the Act were or are justifiable. On the con- 
trary there are some that are not, in my opinion, defensible. But as 
regards the great bulk of the cases I hold that to establish dual 
ownership in such land would be simple confiscation. The plea that 
all should be treated alike is specious. It is absolutely rotten. It 
was an act of justice to protect the property of the tenant where it 
existed. To confer upon the tenant rights to which he has neither 
legal nor moral claim would be not justice but robbery. I now come 
to the difficult and thorny question of 


ARREARS OF RENT. 


My position on this point is very well known. When the Act of 
1887 was being passed I supported Mr. Finlay’s amendment giving 
power to the county court judge to deal with arrears on eviction 
proceedings coming before him. I voted and spoke for Mr. Parnell’s 
Arrears Bill in 1888. I voted and spoke against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
method of dealing with the question. I am of the same mind to-day 
as Iwasthen. But the whole question requires to be cleared up. The 
ease for an Arrears Bill is of a twofold character. First, much of 
these arrears are held to be unjust because they are arrears of rack- 
rents which have either been judicially reduced or would be so dealt 
with if in court. Second, it is held that tenants are in large 
numbers of cases prevented from entering the land court by these 
arrears, with which the court has no power to deal, and which may 
be made the excuse for eviction. I stated these two propositions in 
the House in March 1888, and, as I have said, I am of the same 
mind still. I think the Government and the landlords madea great 
mistake in not dealing with the question. But there are, I admit, 
grave considerations on the other side. The Roman Catholic Bishops 
have recently expressed very strong opinions on this point. And 
they appeal to the precedent of the Scotch Crofters Act, which gave 
the commissioners power to deal with arrears as well as with rent. 
This to my mind is not a defensible position, and for this reason. We 
had an Irish Arrears Act in 1882. It was passed with the avowed 
intention of giving the Act of 1881 a fair chance. The slate was washed 
clean, and between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds sterling of arrears 
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were then wiped out. Had this been done in the Highlands of 
Scotland in 1882, there would have been no such power of dealing with 
arrears as the Crofters Act contains given to the court. The analogy 
of the Bishops is therefore clearly inapplicable and only damages the 
case. Then thereis the grave question of the moral effect of such legis- 
lation. It will be generally admitted that two Arrears Acts in six 
years is a somewhat large order. An opponent is fairly entitled to say 
the tenants began 1883 with aclean slate. They either went into 
court then or they did not. If they entered court and had a fair 
rent fixed, the arrears accruing thereon cannot be deemed unjust. If 
they remained out, and went on as before, they must have had good 
reason for so doing. Therefore their claim is not reasonable. It is 
precisely here, however, that any one who knows the Irish tenant sees 
the necessity for some action. It is all very well to argue that the 
tenant might and ought to have gone into court in 1883. But the 
truth is that large numbers of these men simply draggedalong. By 
the Arrears Act they got a clean sheet. They did not care to seem 
to go against the landlord, and so they pulled on somehow until 
the times ‘went agin them.’ It is such cases I desire to relieve, 
and no other. And for this purpose I desired the discretion to be 
given to the county court judge. It might have been safely done. 
The landlords would have got something, where in many cases they 
have got, and will get, nothing. The great argument against any 
such legal action, however, is its general demoralising effect. To 
wipe out arrears twice in six years is a serious thing todo. And I 
admit that my action in supporting Mr. Parnell’s Bill caused wide- 
spread dissatisfaction amongst the Protestant farmers of Ulster, who 
had paid their rents, and were naturally enough unable to see why 
others should get their rents paid by the State or wiped out. So far 
as arrears are concerned I have no manner of doubt that in a con- 
siderable number of cases they keep tenants out of court, and so pre- 
vent a fair rent being fixed. But it must be admitted these same 
tenants might have had judicial rents fixed in 1883, after the Arrears 
Act passed. They neglected to do so, and are now suffering for their 
folly. The number of such cases, however, is more limited than I at 
one time alleged. The third drawback is the alleged 


FixinG oF RENT ON TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS. 


This involves two complicated questions—viz. the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Adams v. Dunseath, and the general administra- 
tion of the Land Acts. It would be out of place, and utterly useless, 
were I to attempt here to argue the case of Adams v. Dunseath. 
But I may be permitted to state the kernel of the main argument. 
The case dealt largely with the improvements of the tenant: not the 
improvements as regards houses or out-buildings alone, but the actual 
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improvement in the productive power of the soil. So far as I under- 
stand it, the contention took this shape :—The tenant spent (say) 
500/. in manures, &c. He improved the holding, and his expendi- 
ture was valued in the long run at 2,000/. The Court of Appeal held 
that, as regards recognition or compensation, he was only entitled to 
what he had spent, and had no claim on account of the inherent pro- 
perties of the soil, which were not his. It is a nice point, and one 
which afforded immense scope for the lawyers all round. But I 
desire to point out, first, that his actual expenditure was protected, 
and, secondly, in the practical working of the Land Commission, the 
case of Adams v. Dunseath counts for much less than might be sup- 
posed. Much is said regarding the Sub-commissioners. The land- 
lords object to them on the ground that they are ‘removables.’ 
Their contention is the same as that of the Parnellites against the 
resident magistrates. And it must be admitted in both cases that 
men removable at pleasure cannot be expected to show as much in- 
dependence of character as men who are wholly above such an influence. 
On the other hand, they are denounced by the Parnellites as mere 
landlord partisans. The fact that extremes meet goes far to show 
that these men are conscientiously performing a most difficult duty. 
I believe the present Government have in selecting the men tried to 
steer an even keel. They have looked for capable men. They have 
found such both amongst the landlord and the tenant class, and they 
have appointed both. Out of eight Tyrone men appointed, I know 
but one who could be said to have landlord sympathies, and a year 
ago the Lord Lieutenant appointed, on my recommendation, perhaps 
the most pronounced tenants’ man in the whole county. I do not 
therefore believe in the clamour against the assistant commissioners. 
So far as I know, they are doing their work honestly. And that work 
is now much more carefully done than it was at the beginning. The 
sub-soil in each case is carefully examined. Every field is visited. 
The houses and out offices, if built by the tenant or his predecessor 
in title, are excluded from rent; soare other bona fide improvements. 
The character of the soil of every field is marked on a map, and the 
whole circumstances of the case are gone into in open court, with 
both landlord and tenant present. The system may not be perfect. 
Compared with the plan of compaign, Mr. O’Brien would say it is 
‘as water is to wine.’ But the plan was framed in the interest of 
one of the partners in the soil. The land commission has to con- 
sider both of the parties. 

My view, therefore, is that the Land Acts have conferred enormous 
advantages on the Irish tenant. They are not perfect. Nothing 
of the kind could be expected. But they have one and all of them 
wrought for justice. It may fairly then be asked, Why should not 
the book be now closed? Why should not the Irish tenant be told 
that the wrongs of centuries are at last expiated, and that no more 
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can or will be done? There is only one reason why this cannot be. 
In our very efforts to do right we have produced an impossible state 
of affairs. We have, I was going to say, what many do say, created a 
dual ownership in the soil. We did not create it. We found it there 
without legal recognition and we legalised it. As a distinguished 
Irish landlord once said, Parliament put the landlord and tenant 
into one bed, and they have been fighting ever since. This is the 
state of affairs which every one interested in Ireland ought to wish to 
see brought to an end. What, then, ought to be done? No one 
who knows the country can be at any loss for the reply to this 
question. This dual ownership in the soil ought to be terminated 
as speedily as possible. It is easy to write these words, but they 
cover an enormous transaction, and one sufficient to tax all the 
energies and the resources of English statesmanship. The path is 
tolerably clear. In a very short time the judicial rental of Ireland 
will be well known, because I hold that, taking the cases decided 
and those on account of which originating notices have been served, 
the entire number of tenants entitled, or who care, to have judicial 
rents fixed, has almost been reached. We therefore know where we 
stand, and what the respective rights of the parties are. In any great 
scheme, such as has been foreshadowed, the country ought to be 


divided into three parts: there are first the congested districts ; 
secondly, there are the encumbered estates, and, lastly, there is the 
balance of the country, where things are in a fairly prosperous 
condition. Let us examine first the question of 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTs. 


It is here where most of our trouble is born. The area is a large 
one, stretching from Donegal in the north-west to Kerry in the 
south-west. A line drawn down the map fifteen miles in from the 
sea would practically enclose the entire area. Nothing can be more 
deplorable than the condition of most of the people in such parts. 
They are in no sense farmers. They are mere labourers who go to 
England and Scotland every harvest, and who have a cabin and a 
patch of land to fall back upon in Ireland. Their condition is in 
no way a question of rent. If they had the cabin and the land free 
there would be little improvement in their lot. The fact is that the 
mountain and the bog will not keep those who are striving to drag 
life from them. The struggle has been very severe. The bog has 
been reclaimed, and the mountain has been cultivated. But it is 
bog and mountain after all. So long as English and Scotch labour 
was plentiful these people scraped along somehow. The father and 
son brought back 201. or even more every year, and with ‘the 
land,’ as they call it, this pulled them through. A hard life truly at 
the best. But with the scarcity of labour in England things have 
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gone from bad to worse. Machinery has supplanted men, and the 
poor Irish peasant is no longer in request: as he once was. The land, 
therefore, has now to bear a burden it is totally unfit to bear. The 
people are huddled together. The population is disastrously exces- 
sive. Their normal state is one of deep poverty. And all this 
exists within a few miles of the richest country in the world. We 
have been talking of and about these districts for generations. The 
time has surely come for practical work. If anything is to be done 
‘*twere well it were done quickly.’ There is only one way by which 
the remedial work can be effectively carried out. The Government 
ought to acquire this entire district and vest it in the Land Com- 
mission. It cannot safely be left to the working of the Ashbourne 
Act. To convert an impoverished occupier into an impoverished 
owner is to do very little. The land ought to be compulsorily acquired. 
The population ought to be thinned out by emigration and migration. 
The holdings might then be consolidated, light railways promoted, 
and the fishing industry encouraged. This done we might look for- 
ward to the time when at least the cry of distress would cease. The 
baskets of these people might not even then be full. ‘All manner 
of store’ might not be theirs. But the deep poverty which crushes 
the heart out of them now would no longer be their lot, and these 


waste and barren places might even be made to rejoice. I know the 
task I am setting the statesmanship of England is a great one. But 
it is not impossible. And if we are to be responsible for Ireland, if 
we are to maintain that the Imperial Parliament can do all that an 
Irish Parliament ought to do, we are bound to see that the reproach 
of these districts is taken away. 

In the second place there are 


THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES. 


Politicians sometimes talk of the Irish land problem as if it 
affected only one class, and that the tenants. There are, indeed, 
ruined and roofless homesteads all over Ireland. These smoke-stained 
ruins attest the fury of the storm which has swept them away. But 
if there are ruined cabins all over the land there are also lonely and 
deserted mansions. Not in one county, but in every county in Ire- 
land, the visitor will find great houses empty and deserted, the lights 
out, and the grass growing green on the handsome avenues which 
lead up to them. It is a melancholy sight, and tells more eloquently 
than speech or pen can do of the revolution that has swept over the 
country. What is the position of tenants on such estates? They 
are under the court, and a receiver takes the place of the landlord. 
It is a ruinous system. The landlord has simply disappeared. He 
is unable to help the tenantry or to do anything. His interest in 
the estate is absolutely nil. I hold very strongly that every such 
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estate—and there are hundreds of them—ought to be sold to the 
tenants. As in the congested districts, I would apply the principle 
of compulsion here. It is no wrong to the landlord. It would be 
a boon to the tenant. It would sweeten the life of the whole country. 
Then there is 


THE REMAINDER OF THE COUNTRY, 


where the people have fair rents on good land, and are fairly 
prosperous. What ought to be done here? In one sense the position 
of these tenants is not urgent; in another it is. At first sight it 
might be thought safe to leave them to the ordinary conditions of 
the Ashbourne Act, or whatever measure takes its place. That is to 
say, where the landlord is willing to sell, and the tenant agrees to 
buy, the facilities for the transfer should be at hand. I expect this 
is where they must be left at present. But I desire to point out 
that it will be found impossible to maintain this position long. 
Every estate that is sold makes the position more untenable. In my 
own constituency a large estate has quite recently passed from owner 
to occupiers. The transaction has meant a reduction of six shillings 
in the pound on the judicial rent, and a terminable annuity takes 
the place of an annual rent. The result is that every tenant in South 
Tyrone is discontented, and compulsory sale is mentioned in every 
market, fair, or gathering. The larger the transfer and the greater the 
benefit, the more will this feeling spread. I am not pleading for com- 
pulsion ; I am stating the facts. It is the old question of the lease- 
holder over again. He was excluded from the Act of 1881 ; but, when 
the judicial rents were fixed all round about him, the exemption had to 
be removed. It will, I believe, be impossible to maintain that the 
tenants on the badly-managed estates should get an advantage denied 
to those who live on properties whose owners have not been ruined. 
It will be impossible, ultimately, to say that the dishonest tenant in 
the South, whose conduct has made his landlord glad to sell, shall 
have a boon denied to the honest man who has paid his rent, and 
whose landlord has not any motive to part with his property. At 
present, I say, it may be necessary to leave compulsion alone in such 
cases. It will have to be applied in the end, whenever that may be. 


The land programme I have sketched here involves not only a 
great effort on the part of statesmen and of Parliament ; it will neces- 
sitate an entire reconstruction of the Irish Land Commission, and of 
the Ashbourne Act. If this work is to be done, the machine will 
require to move faster than it has done. Not that a great deal has 
not been accomplished. An area much larger than the county of 
Monaghan has passed from owner to occupier under the Ashbourne 
Act. Financially it has proved safe. The payments have been 
punctually made and without pressure. The arrears are trifling. It 
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has been equally successful viewed from the political standpoint. 
Wherever an estate has changed hands under the Act there peace 
has been established. This is true even of the most turbulent dis- 
tricts. It is true alike of small and large holdings. Lower Beltoney, 
in far-off Gweedore, is a garden under the Purchase Act, whilst 
Keeldrum, on the other side of the road, and under the Plan of Cam- 
paign, is a howling wilderness. The barony of Farney, in Co. Mona- 
ghan, once the most blood-stained spot in Ireland, has, with the sale 
of the Marquis of Bath’s property, become a model district. And 
everywhere else it is the same. But, as I have said, the operation 
must be quickened. Of course the British taxpayer has to be con- 
sidered. There are politicians willing to give Ireland anything but 
money. It is a new departure in politics, but it has to be counted 
with. Money fortunately is not needed from the British taxpayer. 
But having placed the Irish landlord where he is the British tax- 
payer has every right to assist in seeing him safe out of an impossible 
position. 

The system that has succeeded elsewhere may well be applied to 
Ireland. A land bank with an imperial guarantee behind local 
security, the former being limited and protected, is capable of doing 
all that is necessary. The work cannot be done in a day nor ina 
year. It will be a slow process. But a successful beginning having 
been already made, I do not see why the work should not be pressed 
forward. There are no doubt lions in the path, Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends will think of the British taxpayer. Mr. Parnell will con- 
sider the interests of his party. They will resist any such proposals 
as a matter of course. But it is through some such policy peace and 
contentment in Ireland are to be reached. Why should the Unionist 
party not boldly face the problem? To solve it, would bring them ever 
lasting renown, and add new strength to the Empire. 


T. W. RusseE.u. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE COMPARATIVE INSENSIBILITY OF 
ANIMALS TO PAIN. 


THE careful observer of nature must often be struck by the appa- 
rently enormous amount of pain and suffering inflicted on the lower 
animals by each other and by man. The bird tears to pieces the 
worm, the fly, or the snail, and is itself torn in pieces by the hawk, 
the cat, or the weasel, while these in turn fall victims to the gun or 
trap of the sportsman. So it is with insects, and so with fish. 

It is a great natural law among the lower animals for the weaker 
to fali a victim to the stronger, and to meet with a violent and 
seemingly painful end. 

The object of the present article is to show that there is very 
strong reason for believing that the lower animals are far less sensi- 
tive to pain than is generally supposed. It would seem that a large 
section of the public believe that the worm and the slug, the fly and 
the beetle are quite as sensitive to pain as man; indeed an article 
appeared in the Spectator a few weeks ago, on the ‘ Pitilessness of 
Angling,’ in which the writer affirmed that he could not see how the 
aphorism that the lowliest insect ‘feels a pang as great as when a 
giant dies’ could ever be disproved. 

The suggestion that animals are less sensitive to pain than man 
is generally regarded as a weak apology for cruelty, but when we re- 
member how little able, in comparison with man, they are to defend 
themselves from their numerous foes, and how many countless 
myriads daily meet with a violent death, such a suggestion should 
surely be hailed with pleasure, and every piece of evidence in its 
favour carefully weighed. 

All that we know about pain must be derived from human ex- 
perience. It is by comparing notes with each other that we have 
formed a standard as it were of human sensitiveness, and that we 
have decided that certain parts of the body are more sensitive than 
other parts to the various causes of pain. Our investigations have 
taught us that the source of pain is the brain, and that if the con- 
nection of any part of the body be cut off from the brain, that part 
becomes destitute of feeling. It occasionally happens that one of 
the main nerves to the hand or foot is cut through by accident, in 
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which case the portion of the hand or foot supplied by the nerve im- 
mediately loses all feeling. Or, again, it happens that in severe accidents 
the spinal cord becomes so badly crushed as to prevent all impressions 
below the seat of the injury being conducted to the brain, and asa 
result the parts of the body supplied by nerves coming off from the 
spinal cord below the injury at once become insensitive. Nowasthe 
general type of the nervous system is the same in all the vertebrate 
animals, and as we can prove that many of the functions of the brain 
in the lower animals are similar to our own, we have every reason to 
believe that the brain is the source of pain in their case just as it is 
with us. 

It is further certain that the sensation of pain originates in one 
definite part of the brain, and no amount of stimulation of other 
parts can give rise to it. Many painless operations are recorded in 
the pre-chloroform days for severe fractures of the skull attended by 
protrusion of brain tissue, and necessitating the removal of such 
tissue at the hands of the surgeon. And again, it is a common ex- 
perience to find tumours and abscesses developing in certain parts of 
the brain with an entire absence of pain, while in other parts the 
growth of such tumours gives rise to a good deal of suffering. It 
would appear that, as far as man is concerned, the more highly 
developed, the more active, the more wide-awake the brain is, the 
more sensitive does it become, and if this be true of man, why not 
of the lower animals also ? 

In dealing with man we may roughly divide him into two main 
types—the nervous and the muscular. The nervous type would be 
represented by the man with an active piercing eye, a face whose 
features exhibit all the characteristics of energy, intensity of thought 
and feeling, a narrow chest, and badly developed muscles. In the 
muscular type we should find the man with features exhibiting a 
constant expression of repose, with powerful and well-developed limbs, 
and slow of speech and movement. 

Good examples of the one type might be found among our 
scholars and students, of the other type among our agricultural 
labourers. These are extreme cases; in some of us the muscular 
element predominates, in others the nervous. But the important 
point is, that these types are not equally sensitive to pain. Any 
medical man, relying on his own experience, would say that, as a 
general rule, the nervous type was far more sensitive than the 
muscular. 

Numerous examples have occurred in the writer’s own experience 
all pointing in the same direction; indeed, he has known men of 
the muscular type undergo the most painful operations, who have at 
the time exhibited no indications of suffering, and have on being 
questioned by him acknowledged that they did not feel much. 

But the evidence is even stronger in the case of uncivilised 
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races, the observations of all travellers pointing to the extreme 
insensibility to pain exhibited by savages. A good example was 
given in the Spectator a few months ago, when a correspondent 
related the fact that on the introduction of boots into New Zealand 
the vanity of the natives was so great, that when one of them was 
happy enough to become the possessor of a pair, and found that 
they were too small, he would not hesitate to chop off a toe or two, 
stanch the bleeding by covering the stump with a little hemp, and 
then force the feet into the boots. 

Other facts connected with diseases of the brain may be cited in 
support of this suggestion, that the more active and wide-awake the 
brain is, the more sensitive to pain does it become. In early inflam- 
mation of the brain, when the amount of blood circulating through 
it is larger than usual, it becomes extremely sensitive, so much so 
that a bright light or a loud sound gives rise to actual pain, while at 
a later stage, when the circulation is much diminished, all these 
symptoms disappear, and the patient becomes less sensitive than when 
in health. 

Again, M. Auzouy of Maréville, in an article in the Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, vol. xxxv., states that in his asylum he found 
more than fifty per cent. of his idiot, imbecile, and melancholic 
patients presented different degrees of insensibility. The fact that 
in patients suffering from melancholia the sensitiveness to pain often 
becomes blunted is important, as melancholia is so frequently attended 
by great loss of mental activity and great depression of the cerebral 
circulation. The loss of sensitiveness will account in great measure 
for the horrible mutilations melancholics not unfrequently inflict 
upon themselves. 

Although the general type ef the nervous system is the same in 
all the vertebrate animals, it is well to remember that in all the 
lower animals the brain is, in proportion to the rest of the body, very 
much smaller than in the case of man. It appears, too, that those 
animals whose brains are most developed and most exercised by 
their constant intercourse with man, as the dog and the horse, are 
more sensitive to pain than wilder and less domesticated animals. 
In dealing with animals it is necessary to consider carefully what signs 
may be depended upon as proofs of their suffering. Certainly their 
struggles and cries are not always true indications. All wild animals 
struggle under restraint. With many, cries indicate fear rather than 
pain. A hare when shot rarely cries; when closely pursued by dogs 
it often does. Animals when trapped rarely cry until some one ap- 
proaches the trap. Frogs will cry out loudly on the appearance of 
anything at all resembling a snake ; when injured with stones or cut 
by the scythe in mowing they rarely do so. We may perhaps best 
judge as to what extent animals suffer by observing to what degree 
injuries interfere with their usual habits. I have already said that 
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dogs and horses would appear to be more sensitive to pain than less 
domesticated animals, and yet innumerable instances have been re- 
corded of these animals meeting with the severest injuries, and ex-- 
hibiting little or no indication of suffering much. Mr. G. A. Rowell, 
of Oxford, in an essay on ‘ The Beneficent Distribution of the Sense 
of Pain in the Lower Animals,’ published some years ago, gives many 
forcible examples of this. Among others, the following :— 

A horse, feeding by the side of the road on Headington Hill, Oxford, had its 
leg broken by a coach-wheel passing over it just above the fetlock-joint ; the bone 
was dreadfully crushed, and protruded in parts through the skin. Within a few 
minutes the horse had hobbled to the side of the road and begun grazing, showing 
no other signs of pain than holding up the injured leg. 


Other striking examples of a similar nature are quoted in the 
same work as having come under the writer’s own observation. 
Every gamekeeper knows that it is a common thing for a rat or 
rabbit, when caught by the leg in one of the ordinary steel traps, to 
gnaw off its limb and so escape, while other animals when kept short 
of food will readily eat their own tails. Another proof that animals 
are less sensitive to pain than man is their comparative freedom 
from shock after severe injuries. When a man meets with a severe 
injury of any kind, a train of symptoms follow which are collectively 
known by the name of shock. A striking pallor takes the place of 
the natural colour, the skin becomes covered with a clammy moisture, 
the eye loses its natural lustre, and the extremities become deadly 
cold, and while the ear may detect the fluttering action of the heart, 
the pulse at the wrist is often quite imperceptible. All these 
symptoms point to a great disturbance of the nervous system, and I 
think that all medical men would agree that shock is much more 
easily induced and more marked among the active brain-workers in 
our crowded cities than among their less intellectual brethren in 
agricultural districts, whereas the lower animals often sustain the 
severest injuries without exhibiting any of the symptoms of shock. 

When we pass from animals to fish, we find that the belief that 
fish suffer very little pain is far more general and widespread. 
Every fisherman has his story to tell either of himself or of a friend 
having hooked a fish with another hook recently embedded in its 
flesh. The great difficulty of killing some fish would prove at any 
rate that their nervous system was not over-sensitive to shock, while 
the extreme’ smallness of their brains would strengthen our belief in 
their want of sensitiveness, for whereas the proportion of the brain 
of man to the rest of his body is about as one to sixty, the propor- 
tion in fishes is about one to three thousand. 

In man and animals the skin is certainly the most sensitive 
tissue of the body; we can hardly imagine that the scales which 
cover the bodies of fishes are equally sensitive. When we pass 
to the invertebrate kingdom, represented bed shell-fish, snails, 
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worms, insects, &c., we find an entire absence of brain, the nervous 
system being represented by two nervous cords running the whole 
length of the ventral surface of the body, and having a pair of small 
masses of nervous tissue, known as ganglia, developed at intervals. 
The extraordinary mutilations these creatures will successfully 
endure prove that their nervous system is but little influenced by 
shock, and renders it almost certain that it is equally insensitive to 
pain. When we remember that the worm when cut in half does not 
necessarily die, but has the power of reproducing the lower portion 
of its body, and that in some orders the lower half develops a new 
mouth, and becomes a new animal—again, when we remember that 
other members of the same sub-kingdom, such as lobsters and crabs, 
will frequently when frightened throw off a limb or two, we must 
conclude that their sense of pain is very small, and yet they are 
repeatedly spoken and written of as though they were as sensitive 
as man. 

The nervous system of insects is very similar to that of worms 
and snails, being represented by a ventral chain of ganglia; and in 
their case the evidence of insensitiveness would appear to be over- 
whelming. 

Wasps with their bodies crushed out of all shape will readily 
attack sugar and honey when supplied them as though nothing were 
the matter; cockchafers, in a similar way, will go on feeding when 
their abdomens have been partially eviscerated by the peck of a 
bird ; while a beetle with a pin through its body has been known 
to perambulate the collector’s case in which it had been placed, and 
devour all the other specimens in the neighbourhood. Again, as we 
watch a moth hovering round an open light, and see its wings and 
body from time to time singed by the heat, it must strike us that 
were it more sensitive to pain its life would be preserved. 

I have at the commencement of this article spoken of the appa- 
rently enormous amount of pain inflicted on the lower animals by 
man, and in spite of all that I have said with regard to their lesser 
sensitiveness, we shall, I think, still be horrified by the pain inflicted 
when we read accounts of the way in which some of the larger 
animals are killed by the use of explosive bullets. Especially will 
this be the case when we read of the fearful wounds inflicted on the 
whales in our northern seas by harpoons shot from cannons carrying 
dynamite bombs which only explode after burying themselves in the 
bodies of the unfortunate creatures. We are told that their dying 
struggles will often, in spite of these enormous wounds, last for 
hours. Yet one fact would lead us to hope that the pain is much 
less than we should at first sight conceive possible. It is that, as far 
as man is concerned, any severe injury would seem to paralyse the 
nerve endings to such an extent as to prevent them transmitting the 
stimulus which they had received to the brain. Thus it often 
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happens that the severest wounds are only attended by a feeling of 
numbness in the parts, until several hours after the injury, when the 
nerves have recovered their function. Every surgeon is familiar with 
cases which illustrate this point, and innumerable examples might 
be quoted of the severest gunshot wounds giving rise to but little 
pain until many hours after the wound had been inflicted. Mr. 


Rowell relates the following :— 


During the siege of Sebastopol, an officer was with a party of his men in the 
trenches, when a shell fell and burst among them: he was lighting a pipe at the 
moment the shell exploded; and, making some exclamation relative to its having 
knocked the pipe out of his hand, his attention was directed to a sergeant near 
him, who was killed by the explosion—when, seeing that the eyes of his men were 
turned upon himself, he found that the shell had taken off one arm between the wrist 
and elbow, and three fingers from the other hand; but, till his attention was 
thus drawn to it, he did not know he was wounded, and felt no pain from it. 


Excitement, too, is an important factor in mitigating pain ; the 
battle-field constantly affords examples of intense excitement, blunt- 
ing sensation. It was excitement which, in the middle ages, en- 
abled religious enthusiasts to inflict apparently the severest tortures 
on their own bodies, without-exhibiting any evidence of acute suffer- 
ing. And we can have little doubt that the excitement produced in 


an animal when fighting for life and liberty often aids in numbing 
the pain of the ghastly wounds inflicted by the weapons of man. 
This might appear to tell against the suggestion made earlier, that 
the more active and wide-awake the brain is the more sensitive is it 
to pain, for it is quite clear that during periods of intense excitement 
the brain is in a state of great activity. The probable explanation is 
that this activity is limited to one portion of the brain, and that the 
functions of the other portions are thrown partially into abeyance. 
Lastly, let us not forget that animals are generally free from that 
anticipation of pain which with man is often worse than the pain 
itself. 

I would conclude by urging that we have good grounds for be- 
lieving that, although the lower animals are sensitive to pain, they 
are far less sensitive than man, and that the lower we descend in the 
scale of animal life, the less sensitive it becomes. Further, that 
while in their wild state countless myriads of them meet with violent 
deaths at the hands of their more powerful foes, such death is at- 
tended by a minimum amount of pain. I would add, too, that such a 
belief should not make us any the less careful in our dealings with 
the lower animals, but should strengthen our belief in the mercy and 
benevolence of the Creator, and should increase our pleasure in 
studying their habits and movements. 

W. COoLLieR. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ON SOME WAR-SONGS OF EUROPE. 


List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d in music. 
Henry the Fifth. 


BETWEEN the war-cries common throughout Europe in the middle 
ages, and the war songs of the later centuries, there is a wide differ- 
ence, although the object, which was to animate the troops by some 
common and endeared subject of reference at the moment of attack, 
remains the same. War-cries were generally one of three things— 
the name of the leader, the place of the rendezvous, or the figure on 
the standard. For an example of the first class, the cry of the 
family of Bourbon was simply the name ‘ Bourbon.’ Sometimes an 
encomium was added, as in the case of the cri de guerre of the 
Counts of Hainault—‘ Hainault the Noble.’ Those of the kind which 
consisted of a reference to the place of rendezvous were abundant in 
Scotland, in consequence of the localisation of clans in particular 
districts, and the practice which prevailed of collecting them at a 
particular place in times of danger by means of a messenger or the 
‘ fiery cross.’ They were also taken from the names of patron Saints : 
that of the King of England was ‘ St. George.’ 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 

Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 

Upon them ! 


Richard the Third. 

The King of France cried ‘Montjoye St. Denis’—the former word 
being in allusion, it is supposed, to certain little mounts on which 
crosses were erected, on the way from Paris to St. Denis, for the 
direction of travellers. The Duke of Milan had for his clamor mili- 
taris—as an old Italian writer, Sylvester Petra Sancta, quaintly terms 
it—‘ Milan the Valiant.’ An old French herald speaks of some 
other war-cries, somewhat different from the above: the Crusaders’ 
* Dieu le veut ;’ the cries of invocation, a notable instance of which 
was that of the lords of Montmorency,' ‘Dieu aide au premier 


1 This being said to have been the first family converted to Christianity in 
France 
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Chrétien ;’ and the cries of exhortation, as that of the Emperor, ‘A 
dextre et 4 sinistre,’ a sufficiently emphatic direction to the soldiers 
of the chivalrous times. 

When modes of fighting changed, war-cries were laid aside or 
transferred as mottoes to the crests of the families by which they 
had been used. The latter is the case with a large proportion of the 
Scotch family ‘slogans’ (war-cries). The favourite battle-cry of the 
Irish was ‘Aboo.’ War-cries were evidently indulged in by the 
soldiers in Homer’s day, for he speaks of the solemn silence in which 
the Greeks marched to battle, and the wild chants and yells charac- 
teristic of the Trojans’ advance. The Greeks stood in great awe of 
their generals: the cosmopolitan nature of the Trojan army did not 
leave room for any special patriotic sentiment. 

The political importance of songs and ballads in aiding great 
changes, whether reformatory, revolutionary, or otherwise, has been 
proved, not only in our own country, but in almost every other: 
witness the famous Rakoczy march of the Hungarians, Haydn’s mag- 
nificent Hymn to the Emperor of Austria, the patriotic Braban- 
gonne of the Belgians, Garibaldi’s warlike Hymn of the Italians, 
the stirring and grandiose ‘God protect the Czar’ of the Russians, 
the inflammable ‘ Marseillaise’ of the light-hearted French, the 
beloved Heil Dir. im Siegeskranz of the Vaterland, which is the 
same as our own inspiriting and essentially loyal anthem. Many of 
the war-songs popular at certain periods in various countries have 
perished for want of the immortality achieved only by the pen. 
Grenville Murray’s delightful Doine gives a short account of the 
Lantars, or wandering minstrels, who are taught to sing to humble 
men the Doine which had soothed their sires, and the old war- 
songs of the braves, which had yet power to stir their hearts like 
the call of the trumpet. These songs had been transmitted from 
father to son by oral tradition and by quaint old living chroniclers, 
the only records now left to Roumania. Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Mopsa, in The Winter’s Tale, the following words :—‘I 
love a ballad in print o’ life; for then we are sure they are true.’ 
Mopsa’s ballads were not of a sufficiently refined nature to render 
them worthy of oral transmission; probably their inherent coarseness 
ensured a ready sale at every street corner. This was not the case 
with many of the warrior’s lays, which were well worthy of preserva- 
tion. D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, says that the 
Ranz des Vaches, though without anything striking in the composi- 
tion, has so powerful an influence over the Swiss, and impresses 
them with so violent a desire to return to their own country, that it 
is forbidden to be played in the Swiss regiments in the French service 
on pain of death. There is also a Scotch tune which has the same 
effect on some of our North Britons. In one of our battles in Calabria, 
a bagpiper of the 78th Highland regiment, when the light infantry 
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charged the French, posted himself on the right, and remained in his 
solitary situation, during the whole of the battle, encouraging the 
men with a famous Highland charging-tune, and actually, upon the 
retreat and complete rout of the French, changed it to another, 
equally celebrated in Scotland, upon the retreat of and victory over 
anenemy. His next-hand neighbour guarded him so well that he 
esceped unhurt. This was the spirit of the Last Minstrel, who infused 
courage among his countrymen by possessing it in so animated a 
degree and in so venerable a character. In Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities there is a paragraph on military music which is inter- 
esting as a reference to the antiquity of war-songs. From it we learn 
that, though the trumpet is mentioned in Homer, yet military music 
was not then in use. Lycurgus introduced it with songs in full chorus 
accompanied by flutes. Servius Tullius ordered that two whole 
centurie should consist of trumpeters, horn-blowers, &c., to sound 
the charge. Among us, Ossian shows that the bards led off with a 
song. In these and subsequent ages war-songs used to be sung in 
chorus by the whole army in advancing to the attack.? In later ages 
horns, trumpets, and, after the Crusades, drums, and latterly fifes, 
were added. If further proof of the antiquity of military music were 
needed, a conclusive one is to be found in 2 Chronicles xx. 21. 
When Jehoshaphat went to battle against the hosts of Ammon, Seir, 
and Moab, he placed a choir of singers in the front of his army: ‘ And 
when he had consulted with the people, he appointed singers unto 
the Lord, and that should praise the beauty of holiness as they went 
out before the army, and to say, Praise the Lord; for his mercy 
endureth for ever.’ 

A specimen of a chanson des Croisades, or Crusaders’ song, is 
quoted in Vapereau’s Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures, which 
I give here. In it religious sentiment and warlike enthusiasm 
alternate, and, like most of the Crusaders’ songs, each verse ends 
with a monotonous cry of triumph :— 


Christe, tuis est pater ; 

Ipsi sunt tibi mater ; 

His tu soror et frater. 
Jerusalem exsulta ! 


Nati, parete patri ; 

Fili, succurre matri ; 

Fratres, servite fratri. 
Jerusalem exvsulta ! 





? A custom probably derived from their German ancestors, among whom the 
privilege of leading off that kind of war-whoop commonly appertained to the bard 
who had composed it: thus the Song of Roland was begun at the battle of Hastings 
by a knight upon whom the honour was conferred from his loud voice. 
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O mira lex vivendi! 

De casu moriendi, 

Vis oritur nascendi. 
Jerusalem exsulta! 


Rivi fluunt cruoris 

Jerusalem in oris 

Dum perit gens erroris. 
Jerusalem exsulta / 


The little we have been able to gather on the subject of ancient 
Greek war-songs teaches us that those sung before the battle were in 
the form of hymns addressed to some particular god. Their songs of 
victory were called éruvixcov. 

Two kinds of military music may be distinguished amongst the 
specimens of ancient Greek music: the first comprising every species 
of ode or song adapted, on ordinary festive occasions, to inspire or main- 
tain warlike enthusiasm ; the second may be defined as war music in 
the narrower sense—marches, charges (embateria, enoplia). The cele- 
bration of the exploits and heroes of the olden time was a favourite re- 
creation of warriors, according to Homer. The triumphal pzan is also 
sung by the army in chorus on their march back to the camp after a 
victory. But we find no allusion to the advance or conflict of troops as 
directed by any other species of sound than the shout of war; and even 
that among Homer’s countrymen was restrained until the combat had 
actually begun. Their advance is characterised as terrible from its 
very silence. Fyom the earliest epoch, however, of which trace exists 
of any scientific cultivation of the lyric art, there is sufficient 
proof that neither of the above departments of martial poetry was 
overlooked. To the first of the two belong the elegiac odes of 
Callinus, which claim to be the earliest extant production of the 
lyric muse. These, together with the elegies of Tyrtzus, were sung, 
consistently with Spartan usage, at the soldiers’ meals—sometimes in 
chorus, sometimes in solo and competitively, when the victor received 
as his prize from the polemarch an extra ration of butcher’s-meat. 
They were also chanted in chorus before the tent-door of the king. 

The following verse was sung by the soldiers of Julius Cesar, in 
the Gallic triumph, as they followed the emperor’s chariot :— 


Gallias Cesar subegit, Nicomedes Ceesarem. 
Ecce Cesar nunc triumphat, qui subegit Gallias : 
Nicomedes non triumphat qui subegit Ceesarem. 


The Gauls to Oxsar yield, Cesar to Nicomede; 
Lo! Cesar triumphs for his glorious deed, 
But Ceesar’s conqueror gains no victor's meed. 


This verse has since become very common. Latin song, in its 
literary and grammatical decadence, leads us from Rome to the 
nations of more modern times. It was in Latin that the earliest 
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French war-songs were written. The following are two verses of the 
song of victory composed in honour of Clotaire the Second and his 
successful batles with the Saxons (623) :— 


De Clothario canere est, rege Francorum, 

Qui ivit pugnare cum gente Saxonum. 

Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum, 

Si non fuisset inclitus Faro de gente Burgundionum ! 


Quando veniunt in terram Francorum, 

Faro ubi erat princeps, missi Saxonum, 
Instinctu Dei transeunt per urbem Meldonum, 
Ne interficiantur a rege Francorum. 


This savage couplet was sung by the soldiers of Aurelian in France : 


Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille, mille decollavimus ; 
Unus homo, mille, mille, mille, mille decollavimus. 
Mille, mille, mille, vivat, qui mille, mille occidit : 
Tantum vini habet nemo quantum fudit sanguinis. 

In Spain to this day there remains a relic of the songs of the 
Roman soldiers, which were doubtless often heard in this country, 
and which must have left recollections the impressions of which 
would be easily communicated by the Romanised natives to their 
conquerors the Visigoths. It is strange that no Spanish author has 
taken note of these ancient songs of war of the Roman soldiers, for 
it is evident they are redondillas.’ 

Galba being appointed by Caius Cesar to supersede Geetulicus in 
his command, the day after his joining the legions he put a stop to 
their plaudits in a public spectacle by issuing an order ‘ That they 
should keep their hands under their cloaks.’ Immediately upon 
which the following verse became very common in the camp :— 


Disce, miles, militare: Galba est, non Geetulicus. 


Learn, soldiers, now in arms, to use your hands: 
’Tis Galba, not Geetulicus, commands, 


A blending of the Arab war-songs and those inspired by Gothic blood 
in Spain resulted in the romanceros and the Chronicle of the Cid. 
The spirit of true Castilian pride pervades these lays, and the 
dauntless spirit of liberty of the brave hidalgo. In many a storm 
of riot the Tragala andthe Marchemos Voluntarios have exerted an 
extraordinary influence for upwards of fifty years. The Spaniards 
are not a literary race; and at all times their principal means of 
circulating their political creeds has been in song. 

The Portuguese soldiery in Ceylon, at the siege of Colombo, when 
pressed with misery and the pangs of hunger, during their marches 
derived not only consolation, but also encouragement, by rehearsing 
the stanzas of the Lusiads. 

The Chanson de Roland may be said to be the first monument 


* Metrical compositions common to the ancient Castilians and Portuguese. 
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erected to France by the Muse of Song. It is the Iliad of that 
country, being to the French what the Nibelungen is to the Germans. 
It impersonates the France of the middle ages, the France of the 
age of chivalry ; it has been sung since the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and consists of upwards of fifteen hundred verses. 

Another song—or, more correctly speaking, hymn ‘—bearing this 
title was written in the time of the first Napoleon. He was often 
heard humming it, and it is said that on the eve of the battle of 
Moscow soldiers and officers of the Gérard division intoned it 
opposite the famous Russian. 


CHANSON DE RoLAND. 


Combien sont-ils? combien sont-ils ? 
C’est le cri du soldat sans gloire. 
Le héros cherche les périls ; 
Sans les périls qu’est la victoire ? 
Ayons tous, mes braves amis, 
De Roland l’ime noble et fiére ; 
Tl ne comptait ses ennemis 
Qu’étendus morts sur la poussiére. 


Refrain. 


Soldats frangais, chantez Roland, 
L’honneur de la chevalerie ; 
Et répétez en combattant 
Ces mots sacrés (dis) Gloire et Patrie! (07s). 


* *Ce ne sont pas des chansons non plus, mais des hymnes que chantent les soldats 
conduits par Tyrtée ou par Napoléon, les citoyens qui démolissent la Bastille. La 
“Chanson de Roland” n’est pas plus une chanson que la “ Marseillaise.” '"—Pierre 
Larousse, 
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The Song of Roland given above was written by Rouget de Lisle 
at the age of sixteen(1776). His collection of Fifty Songs of France 
is a rather sad comment on the elastic nature of his patriotism, 
ranging as it does from 1776 to 1824, and comprising all manner of 
hymns got up for occasions—Republican, Imperial and Legitimist. 

In Provence arose a series of elegant versifiers who employed 
their talents in composing romantic and complimentary poems full 
of warlike and amatory sentiment, which were recited before the 


assemblages of the great. Norman poets were celebrated before 
those of Provence. Taillefer was the first man to break the English 
ranks at the battle of Hastings. 

In several accounts of the famous battle of Hastings the following 
serio-comic prelude is noticed :— 


Un des Franceis done se hasta 
Devant les altres chevalcha. 
Taillefer est cil apelez, 

Joglere estait hardi assez, 
Armes avoit e bon cheval ; 
Siiert hardiz e noble vassal. 
Devant les altres cil se mist, 
Devant Engleis merveilles fist. 
La lance pris par ‘le tuet’ 
Comme si ce fust un bastinet : 
En contremont, halt len geta, 
E par le fer receve la. 

Trais fez issi geta sa lance : 

La quarte feiz, mult prés s’avance, 
Entre les Engleis In langa, 
Parmi le cors en un naffra, &c. 


M. Raynouard, in his five volumes devoted to the Troubadours, 
has exhausted the subject of their poetry, but does not touch upon 
that of their music. He evidently does not believe in the truth of 
his national saying :— 

Une chanson sans air 
Est un oiseau sans ailes, 
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The famous song of the battle of Marignan (sixteenth century) 
was a great favourite at the court of Francis the First; one verse of 
it will suffice to show the nature of the words :— 


Soufflez, jouez, soufflez tousjours ; 
Tornez, virez, faictes vos tours ; 

Phifres soufflez, frappez tabours; 
Soufflez, jouez, frappez tousjours. 
Tornez, virez, faictes vos tours ; 

Phifres soufflez, frappez tabours ; 
Soufflez, jouez, soufflez tousjours. 


Innumerable songs are connected with the battle of Pavia: one 
is especially worthy of mention, namely, the famous La Palice:— 


Hélas, La Palice est mort ; 

Tl est mort devant Pavie. 
Hélas, s'il n’était point mort, 
Il serait encore en vie, 

Alas! La Palice is dead ; 

He died at the battle of Pavia. 


Alas! if he were not dead, 
He would still be living. 


This Hibernian ditty actually served as an incentive to the warriors 
of the day. Verily, it needs the frivolous Boulanger couplets of 
the present time to enable one to draw a comparison that shall not 
be deemed odious ! 

Under Louis the Sixteenth, political songs fast became revolu- 
tionary ones; a few couplets on certain events at the beginning of 
the reign were quickly transformed by the national songsters into 
gross invectives against the aristocracy, over whom the sword of terror 
already hung, and for whom the fearful portals of the Bastille were 
opening. Happily for France and the honour of her national mili- 
tary song, side by side with La Carmagnole and (a ira, the revolu- 
tionary sentiment is also embodied in La Marseillaise and Le chant 
du départ, two of the most entrancing patriotic hymns the world 
has ever known. Nothing can take the place of the former in 
France. Partant pour la Syrie® only indifferently replaces it, and 
whenever Frenchmen need inciting to deeds of bravery, the Marseil- 
laise may be counted upon as the best and surest musical means. 


Movrtig PouR LA PATRIE, 


Par la voix du canon d’alarme 
La France appelle ses enfants. 
Allons, dit le soldat, aux armes ! 
C’est ma mére, je la défends. 
Mourir our la patrie, 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie. 


* This song was composed by the Count A. de Laborde. Under the Second 
Empire it was the national battle song, the patriotic hymn par excellence. 
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Fréres, pour une cause sainte, 
Quand chacun de nous est martyr, 
Ne proférons pas une plainte ; 
La France un jour doit nous bénir. 
Mourir pour la patrie, 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d'envie. 


By the voice of the gun that calls us 
Our France has sounded her alarm ; 
Then, comrades, haste, whate’er befalls us, 
Tis our mother for whom we arm. 
To die for France victorious 
Is the boon of the brave and the fate of the glorious. 


Fellow-men, for a cause so holy, 
Shall each not dare the martyr’s flame ; 
No plaint we urge, but yield us solely, 
And our country shall bless our name. 
To die for France victorious 
Is the boon of the brave, and the fate of the glorious. 
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The so-called canti nazionali of Italy belong to a period com- 
mencing about the year 1821. They have all been inspired by the 
political movements of this century for the regeneration of Italy, and 
their tone is naturally warlike. 


DAGHELA AVANTI. 
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Grove says, in speaking of ‘ Daghela avanti un passo’: ‘This 
most popular air is a striking illustration of the fortuitous manner in 
which songs sometimes acquire a national renown. The circum- 
stances which made Daghela avanti un asso famous were as 
follows. In 1858, when Milan was a hot-bed of Italian conspiracy 
and intrigue against the Austrian rule in Lombardy, the performance 
of a ballet-dancer at the Teatro della Cannobiana was received by 
the spectators with mingled expressions of approval and disapproval, 
which gave rise to disorder in the theatre. The police interfered 
and took the part of the majority, whose opinion was adverse to the 
danseuse. This at once enlisted the popular sympathies on her side, 
and her cause was thenceforth identified with patriotic aspirations. 
Further disturbances followed, and the police stopped the run of the 
ballet. Thereupon the tune to which the ballet-girl danced her 
passo a solo passed into the streets of Milan and was heard every- 
where, sung by the populace with words partly Italian and partly 
Milanese. It was a hybrid song of love and war, with the refrain 
Daghela avanti un passo (meaning, “ Move a step forward”), and 
it was received by the public as an exhortation to patriotic action. 
To Austrian ears the tune and the words were an insolent challenge, 
and they were not forgotten when war was declared a few months 
later between Austria and the kingdom of Piedmont. Daghela 
avanti un jpasso was then played in derision by the military bands of 
Austria while her troops were advancing from Lombardy into Pied- 
mont. But Austria was soon obliged to evacuate Piedmont, and her 
retreating armies ever heard the same song sung by the advancing 
soldiers of Italy. Province after province was subsequently annexed 
to Piedmont, and with each successive annexation the area of the 
popularity of Daghela avanti wn passo was extended, until it was 
heard all over the Italian kingdom.’ In 1848 the Italian war-song 
was that of Godfredo Mameli:® ‘ Italian brethren, Italy has awaked 
and girded her head with the helm of Scipio. Whereis victory? Let 
it offer unto her its hair, for God created it the servant of Rome.’ 
To each verse there is the following burden— 


Let us band ourselves together in cohorts ; 
Let us be ready for death, Italy has called us, 


The Garibaldian Hymn is the composition of Mercantini, of whom 
little is known. He published a collection of songs, more or less of 
a military character, with a motto from Leopardi: ‘God grant my 
blood may be a fire in Italian bosoms.’ 

The burden of the song is: ‘Get out of Italy, get out, for it is 
time. Get out of Italy; get out, O stranger ;’ and the whole is com- 
posed in the most ordinary and familiar terms of daily life. 


* Mameli was the Kérner of Italy. 
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The musical histories of Italy, so exhaustive in their information 
on the national song, are strangely silent where that of the battle- 
field is concerned. Only here and there one finds mention of war- 
songs. For instance, we are told that the hymn of Brofferio (illus- 
trious citizen) was sung by the Italian troops on the plains of Lom- 
bardy on the eve of Custozza. 

The Danish national war-song is known as the Song of Danebrog.’ 
The first verse will be sufficient to show the style of the composi- 
tion: ‘ Float bravely over the waters of the Baltic, O Danebrog, red as 
blood! Night shall not hide thy shine ; the thunderbolt has not de- 
stroyed thee ; thou hast floated over the heroes fallen into the bosom 
of death ; thy white cross has lifted to the skies the name of Den- 
mark.’ 

In the year 1591 Sofrenson Vedel, a parson in Denmark, 
published a number of those famous Danish ballads called kdmpe- 
viser; and in 1695 Peter Syv brought out a greatly enlarged 
edition of the work; but, unfortunately, neither the original nor 
enlarged editions are to be found in the British Museum. 

Among the Norsemen the singer of war-songs was held in very 
high esteem, and the influence of these songs on history is so great 
as to amount almost to a matter of wonderment ; their influence on 
the history of Scandinavia reads like one loud call to battle, chanted 
by bards in fierce tones. The degree to which the mere words of 
certain songs maddened the Norsemen, and drove them onwards to 
great deeds, appears in every chapter of their life-history. By a 
thousand facts we know that it was the Teutonic war-song which led 
to the destruction of Rome; the same means shattered the civilisa- 
tion of Southern Europe, and expurgated the corruption of the 
oriental influence, and in time led to the era of the Middle Ages 
and the Crusades. 

Although lyrical songs are very rare in Scandinavia, there is a 
class of kiinypeviser, or heroic melodies, found in parts of Sweden and 
Denmark, softer, more melancholy and more romantic, and remark- 
able for having a refrain both in the middle and at the end. 
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— “« Danebrog’ i is the name of a flag with a 1 white cross s which, in the be beginning of 
the thirteenth century, fell from heaven at the prayer of Waldemar the Second, and 
insured the victory to his flying soldiers, 
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hé - ga berg-et lig, Men jag vet att sor-gen ifr tung. 


The Russian battle-songs are mostly mournful, oftener tender with 
the pathos of truth than fervid with patriotic fire. Many of them 
would be of little service in recruiting a regiment; the inspiration of 
music, the means of gain, the hope of glory, the intoxication of woman’s 
love, cannot wipe from the mind of the Sclav the ever-present possi- 
bility of a painful death. The present Russian army is said to be 
very scantily supplied with bands, and the men march to the sound 
of music and words of their own composition. A propos of Russian 
war-songs, a witty American once said that when a man had been 
compelled to listen toa Russian melody, he would certainly be ex- 
ceedingly anxious to fight somebody, even if he had to walk a 
thousand miles to find him. If Russian songs really produce this 
inspiriting effect, they must be of a character very widely removed 
from those which Mr. Ralston has cited as samples of military 
anthems. 

RusstaN Marrtiat Sone. 
Cn honour of General Count Wittgenstein.) 


Hail to the chief whose prowess sav'd 
The domes that bear great Peter’s name ! 
Whose stern regard the foeman brav’d, 
Whose brows the victor’s laurel claim. 
Let fairest wreaths his temples crown 
Who checked the foe and freed the town. 


Where'er he came, his swift career 

Bore sure destruction in its train ; 

The northern banners fan the air, 

And Gallic hosts oppose in vain, 
Let fairest wreaths, &c. 


His bold compeers alike shall claim 

The meed of praise that waits the brave ; 

And those that fell shall live in fame, 

And tears bedew the warrior's grave. 
Let fairest wreaths, &c., 


And while the laurell’d monarch vies 

To heap new honours on his name ; 

To distant shores his glory flies, 

And echo wafts the loud acclaim. 
Let fairest wreaths, &c. 
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Mr. W. Ralston gives one or two specimens of soldiers’ songs in 
his Songs of the Russian People. Many of them refer to various 
military and naval exploits ; one will describe how a Russian admiral 
terrified the Turks; another how the infidels’ blood was poured forth 
at the taking of Azof; a third will embody the expressions used by 
the orthodox Tsar himself, as he steered across the Caspian Sea one 
of a fleet of thirty Russian ships; many refer to the wars with 
Sweden. The setting out of a mighty army is thus sung: 


RusstaAn Soriprers’ MEtopy. 


The powerful army of the White Tsar, 
Going, brothers, to the Prussian land. 


Qvbtriggedieed ett leee2 


A remarkably interesting paper entitled ‘ Battle Songs and their 

Authors’ appeared in London Society in 1877, in which the writer 
says, speaking of the war-songs of Turkey, that a chapter on them 
would bear a slight resemblance to the famous chapter on Snakes in 
Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland: Chap. LXXII. ‘ Concerning 
Snakes. No snakes of any kind are to be met with throughout the 
whole island.’ 
No war-songs of any kind are to be met with throughout the whole of Turkestan. 
It is true that certain so’-disant Turkish national songs are to be found, but they 
are translations or adaptations generally of French or Italian poetry. Both these 
people have sufficient military enthusiasm to supply with songs not only themselves 
but any other nation that may demand them. Victor Hugo’s Turkish March is a 
sample of these exotic growths. 


Though Germany furnishes such a wide field to the collector of 
military music, it is difficult to quote anything of general interest 
with regard to it. The seventeenth century brought with it the 
memorable struggle known as the ‘Thirty Years’ War.’ It is 
natural to suppose that, while the eyes of all men were turned upon 
the leaders of the contest, and every ear was strained to catch the 
first sound of each new event, the song-literature of the period should 
choose as its chief object the chances and changes of the battle-field. 
This has been the case, and every important turn in the fortune of 
the war—the repulse of Wallenstein from Stralsund, the frightful 
devastation of Magdeburg, the battle of Liitzen, the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus—each memorable action, advance, or retreat, 
has been recorded in song, till an almost inexhaustible budget has 
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accumulated. Some songs are written in a serious vein, the majority 
in a satirical, the favourite hero being the gallant Swedish king. 
The troopers’ songs of this period are not devoid of a certain broad 
humour, exhibiting even occasional gleams of pathos; but, as a rule, 
coarseness predominates, and when it is wanting, a weak, tasteless 
style replaces it. Moreover, many of these songs belong rather to a 
collection of historical ballads than to one of war-songs. Many of 
them are formed on the basis of Korner, though they lack that 
earnestness and depth which gave force to his lyrics. Some notable 
specimens may be found in Arndt’s song ‘Der Gott, der Eisen 
wachsen liess,’ and Schenkendorff’s ‘Erhebt euch von der Erde.’ 
The war-songs of Gleim, written to aid the cause of Frederick the 
Great in the Seven Years’ War, are all disfigured by a bombastic 
hollow tone. Goethe accounts for their popularity by the fact that 
these lyrics mostly appear to be the production of one of the 
combatants in all the fervour of a first enthusiasm. It has been 
truly said that, had not the Prussians had their songs of Prince 
Eugene and the Battle of Prague, Gleim’s lyrics would scarcely 
have kept alive the memory of Frederick's campaigns. Arndt’s 
Kriegslieder did incalculable’ service to his country’s cause when 
the scale of victory turned and the throne of Napoleon tottered to 


its fall. They were more potent than the proclamations of princes 
to inflame the courage and refresh the spirits of the Germans who 
sang them round the camp-fires in an evening. 

Arndt’s Des Deutschen Vaterland remains to this day one of 
the national lieder of Germany, and whether trolled out by a booted 
and spurred trooper, or by a company of rollicking sailors, it is always. 
an incentive to action, and sometimes to deeds of heroism. 


SIE SOLLEN IHN NICHT HABEN. 


Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien teutschen Rhein, 
Ob sie, wie gier’ge Raben, 
Sich heiser danach schrein. 
So lang’ er, ruhig wallend, 
Sein griines Kleid noch trigt, 
So lang’ ein Ruder schallend 
In seine Wogen schliigt, 
Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, &c. 


They shall not have it, cravens ! 
The free and German Rhine, 
Though hoarse for it as ravens 
For carrion prey they whine. 
So long as o’er the river 
The pleasant borders gleam, 
So long as there shall quiver 
An oar within the stream, 
They shall not have it, cravens! &c. 


VoL. XXVI.—No. 152. 
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We naturally turn to the Civil Wars of the time of Charles the 
First for some specimens of songs that served to incite the armies of 
the gallant Cavaliers and the bigoted and fanatical Roundheads. 
But few relics of Royalist songs that we can believe to be genuine 
samples of military music remain, while the ‘ Roundhead rogues’ 
must have made use of the Psalms of David—if, indeed, they advanced 
to battle with anything so cheerful and exhilarating as song. Ori- 
ginally, the well-known Here’s a health wnto His Majesty was 
rendered ‘Here’s a health unto Her Majesty,’ the Queen at that 
period being the consort of Charles the Second, and speedily became 
the favourite lyric of loyal convivialists. From that the transition 
to the battle-field was easy, and, sword-in-hand, with the foe in close 
proximity, one can readily imagine the verve and vigour with which 
the ‘ Roundhead rogues’ would be wished ‘ at Jericho.’ 


Here’s A Heattu unto His Magsesry. 
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Here’s a health unto His Majesty, 
With a fa la la la la la la; 
Conversion to his enemies, 
With a fa la la la la la la, 
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And he that will not pledge this health, 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to hang himself. 
With a fa la la la la la la la la Ia, 
With a fa la la la Ja la la! 


All Cavaliers will please combine, 
With a fa la la Ja la la la, 
To drink this loyal toast of mine 
With a fa la la la la la la. 
If any one should answer ‘ No,’ 
I only hope that he may go 
With Roundhead rogues to Jericho. 
With a fa la, &c., 
With a fa la, &e. 


Mr. W. Chappell has been at some pains to discover the original 
version of the song which follows, and which is really a poem set to 
the tune of When flying Fame. There are two other well-known 
ballads on the same theme ; one commencing ‘A council grave our 
King did hold ;’ the other, ‘ As our King lay musing in his bed.’ 


Our king went forth to Normandy, With grace and might of 


chiv-al-ry. The God for him wrought marv’lously, Wherefore England may 
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The following march, the commencement of which resembles ‘ The 
British Grenadiers,’ but in a minor instead of major key, was played 
by Prince Rupert’s troops at the battle of Edgehill in 1642. There 
are about twenty verses of a song entitled ‘ Rupert’s March’ in the 
collections of Cavalier songs, but it is impossible to connect them with 
the tune of the March. 


Prince Rurert’s Marcu (1642), 
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THE Royauist (1646). 


Come pass about the bowl to me; 

A health to our distressed King ! 
Though we're in hold let cups go free, 
Birds in a cage do freely sing. 

The ground does tipple healths apace, 
When storms do fall, and shall not we ? 
A sorrow dares not show its face 

When we are ships and sack’s the sea. 


Pox on this grief, hang wealth, let’s sing, 
Shall kill ourselves for fear of death P 

We'll live by the air which songs doth bring, 
Our sighing does but waste our breath. 

Then let us not be discontent, 

Nor drink a glass the less of wine; 

In vain they'll think their plagues are spent 
When once they see we don’t repine. 


We do not suffer here alone; 

Though we are beggar’d, so’s the King: 
*Tis sin t’ have wealth when he has none ; 
Tush! poverty’s a royal thing. 

When we are larded well with drink, 
Our heads shall turn as round as theirs ; 
Our feet shall rise, our bodies sink 

Clean down the wind like Cavaliers. 


Fill this unnatural quart with sack, 
Nature all vacuums doth decline ; 
Ourselves will be a zodiac, 

And every mouth shall be a sign. 
Methinks the travels of the glass 
Are circular, like Plato’s year, 
Where everything is as it was. 
Let’s tipple round, and so ’tis here. 


Taken as a whole, as one reads the Jacobite songs, ‘ one seems to 
feel the pulse of those throbbing times, and to have vividly brought 
before one the sudden changes from hope, hesitation, success, failure, 
fiercé anger, sarcasm, hate, love, pathos, and other kindred feelings 
and passions, which, for all time, though most strongly perhaps in 
times of civil war, sway the minds of men.’® Space will not ailow 
of these interesting mementoes of a time of intense military excite- 
ment being detailed in full. At best I can but quote a few of the 
most celebrated. 

‘ When the King comes o’er the water’ is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Jacobite songs of that period. The first and last verses 
will suffice to show the style of the composition which many and 
many a time has cheered the Jacobite warriors on their uphill way to 


lory. 
_— ® G. 8S. Macquoid. 
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WHEN THE KING COMES O'ER THE WATER. 


lst Verse. 


I may sit in my wee croohouse, 

At the rock and the reel to toil fu’ dreary ; 
I may think on the day that’s gane, 

And sigh and sab till I grow weary. 

I ne'er could brook, I ne'er could brook, 

A foreign loon to own or flatter : 

But I will sing a rantin’ sang 

The day our King comes o’er the water. 


4th Verse. 


A curse on dull and drawling Whig, 
The whining, ranting, low deceiver, 
Wi heart sae black, and look sae big, 
And canting tongue o’ clishmaclaver. 
My father was a good lord’s son, 

My mother was an earl’s daughter, 
And I'll be Lady Keith again 

The day our King comes o’er the water. 
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‘The song of “ Lilliburlero ” (1688) made such an impression on 
the King’s army as cannot be imagined save by those that saw it’ 
(Burnet). So many different sets of words were adapted to the 
tune that I have not attempted to giveany of them. Lord Wharton, 
I believe, is responsible for the music. 


LILLIBURLERO. 
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Tue KING SHALL ENJOY HIS OWN AGAIN, 


What Booker can prognosticate 
Concerning kings and kingdoms’ fate ? 
I take myself to be as wise 
As he that gazes on the skies ; 
My skill goes beyond 
The depth of a pond, 
Or rivers in the sorest rain ; 
Whereby I can tell 
All things will be well 
‘When the King shall enjoy his own again. 


There’s neither swallow, dove or dade 
Can soar more high or deeper wade, 
Or show mure reasons from the stars 
What causes peace, what causes wars. 
The man in the moon 
May wear out his shoon 
By running after Charles's Wain ; 
But all to no end, 
For the times will never mend 
Till the King shall enjoy his own again. 


For forty years our royal throne 

Has been his father’s and his own, 

Nor is there anyone but he 

With right can there a sharer be ; 
For who better may 
Our high sceptre sway 

Than he whose right it is to reign ? 

Then look for no peace, 
For the wars will never cease 

Till the King shall enjoy his own again. 


Though for a time we see Whitehall 
With cobwebs hanging on the wall, 
Instead of gold and silver bright, 
That glanc’d with splendour day and night, 
With rich perfume 
In every room 
All to delight that princely train, 
These again shall be 
When the time we see 
That the King shall enjoy his own again. 


Did Walker no predictions lack 
In Hammond's bloody almanack P 
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Foretelling things that would ensue, 
That all proves right, if lies be true ; 
But why should not he 
The pillory see 
Wherein poor Toby once was ta’en P 
And also foreknow 
To the gallows he must go 
When the King shall enjoy his own again, 


Then far upon the Northern hill 

My hope shall cast her anchor still, 

Until LI see some peaceful dove 

Bring home the branch I dearly love. 
And there will I wait 
Till the waters abate 

Which now surround my swimming brain. 
For rejoice will never I 
Till I hear the joyful cry 

That the King enjoys his own again. 
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Perhaps this is the most popular song that ever existed, either in 
Jacobite or any other times. Invented at first to support the de- 
clining cause of the royal martyr, Charles the First, it served after- 
wards to keep up the spirits of the Cavaliers, and promote the 
restoration of his son. At the Revolution it, of course, became an 
adherent of the exiled family, whose cause it never deserted. Though 
not originally a Scottish tune, every circumstance of injured royalty 
has in turn been the burden of its refrain. Ritson says: ‘It was 
the principal means of depriving James the Second of the crown, 
and was once or twice very nearly instrumental in replacing it on 
the head of his son.’ Even down to the present reign, nothing fed 
the enthusiasm of the Jacobites somuch. The poetry of ‘ The King 
shall enjoy his own again’ is not above mediocrity, and the air 
possesses no great share of either majesty or melody, yet its influ- 
ence on the popular mind was little short of marvellous, and since 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, we have further proof of 
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this in the strenuous endeavours of the Whigs to enlist it on their 
side, Such lines as 


Since Hanover is come, 
In spite of France and Rome, 

And the Tories have met with their matches, 
Full loyally they sing 
To the coming of their King, 

And keep up their courage with catches. 
But let them have their song, 
It can’t be very long 

Ere the name will be lost in the nation ; 
For they’ve nothing but a tune 
To support the tenth of June 

And the hopes of a Restoration. 


were frequently set to the well-known music. 


Lestey’s Marcu To Scorranp. 


March! march! pinks of election, 

Why the devil don’t you march onward in order ? 
March! march! dogs of redemption, 

Ere the blue bonnets come over the border. 
You shall preach, you shall pray, 
You shall teach night and day, 

You shall prevail o’er the church gone a-whoring. 
Dance in blood to the knees, 
Blood of God’s enemies. 

The daughters of Scotland shall sing to you snoring. 
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Another version, known as ‘Lesley’s March to Longmarston 
Moor,’ is also set to this tune, that is well known to have been a 
favourite march of the Whig army, and one to which the troopers 
always entered or left every town on their route. The hero of both 
songs is the celebrated David Lesley, who commanded a division of 
the Whig army, and who contributed so materially to the victory of 
Marston Moor when the Earl of Leven, the commander, fled. His 
cruelties in Scotland after the victory over Montrose, and some other 
successes, must have provoked some of the Cavaliers to compose 
these verses in mockery of him and his army of furious zealots. 
James Hogg, in his ‘ Jacobite Relics,’ says of the ‘ March to Scot- 
land,’ ‘It is the most perfect thing of the kind to be found in that 
or any other age, and, wild as some of the expressions are, must be 
viewed as a great curiosity.’ It is the very essence of sarcasm and 
derision, and possesses an unparalleled amount of spirit and energy. 
David Lesley, the leader of this host of ‘ blessed ragamuffins,’ was a 
brave officer, but one who made a pretence of zeal for religion a 
cloak for the most brutal acts of barbarity and dishonour. Tradition 
preserves a rhyme respecting him and the principal officers associ- 
ated with him :— 








Lesley for the kirk, 

And Middleton ® for the King: 
But deil a man can gie a knock 
But Ross and Augustine. 


Bishop Guthrie’s memoirs give an instance of the righteous tyranny 
he practised towards the noblemen and gentlemen of the king’s 
party that fell into his hands. In the course of one year, upwards 
of twenty of them were hanged. At the execution of three of them, 
in Lesley’s presence, at Glasgow, the Rev. David Dixon exclaimed 
in ecstasy, ‘Oh, but the gude work gangs bonnily on!’ On 


® One of the ablest officers of his time, afterwards infamous in Scotland as the 
minister of Charles the Second in 1662, when episcopacy was established. 

” Ross, a celebrated captain of horse, in the service of the Parliament (1650), who 
distinguished himself so much at the battle of Kerbester, where Montrose was taken, 
that he received the thanks of that body and a pecuniary gratuity. Augustine, by 
birth a High-German, entertained a sentiment of regard for Scotland almost amount- 

“ing to patriotism. 
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Charles’s restoration to all his kingdoms, David Lesley was made a 
peer by the title of Lord Newark, although, as his father, a bitter 
Cavalier, half jocularly told him, with regard to his former proceed- 
ings as the Parliamentary leader, ‘he should rather have been 
hangit for his auld wark.’ 

‘ Here’s a health to them that’s awa’’ has always been a popular 
song in Scotland, probable due to the fact of Allan Ramsay’s having 
altered it into a love-song for the sake of preserving the old chorus, 
as to have published any of the war-songs of that day was to run 
the risk of imminent danger to life and limb. Any collection of 
Jacobite songs, however small it might be, can scarcely be complete 
without some mention of the immortal love-song of the gallant 
Montrose, which, though perhaps too individual to be classed as 
anything so general as a war-song, was yet a solace to many a 
trooper, who, in his lonely rides or solitary watches, trolled out, 
thinking of an absent love— 


I'll make thee glorious by my sword. 


Music has many functions; as Pope says :— 


By music, minds an equal temper know, 

Nor swell too high, nor sink too low ; 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. 


And the war-song, from an historical point of view, is the beginning 
of the poetry and the music of every nation. The warrior made the 
nation ; fame made the warrior; the poet shaped his fame; and the 
singer immortalised it. 


LAURA ALEXANDRINE SMITH. 





OLD COUNTRY HOUSES. 


ANALOGIES are not arguments, and metaphors must not be mistaken 
for facts. But they are useful for illustration, and may often suggest 
a new line of inquiry to those who desire to know the idea and the 
law, as Bacon and Coleridge call them,' of the facts under considera- 
tion. Such analogies and metaphors are those which we employ 
when we speak of the growth of the British Constitution, and seem 
to think of it as a great oak, of immeasurable age, yet still putting 
out new roots, branches, and leaves, year by year: or when, with 
Shakespeare’s John of Gaunt, we picture it to ourselves as a royal 
palace and fortress, ‘ built by Nature for herself,’ and dwelt in, age 
after age, by a race 
‘Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth,’ 


who are ever enlarging their abode, and adapting it to their new wants. 
For it has not been, and is not now, made by the statesmen, however 
wise and skilful, who carry on the legislation and administration of 
the country, generation after generation. They hardly know, and in 
no manner create by their Acts of Parliament, those laws under which 
the British Constitution has been, and continues to be, evolved from 
its first beginnings. Yet trained as they have been in the political 
traditions of the nation, and possessing a political wisdom and ex- 
perience not merely their own, but the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of many generations, statesmen obey, though they do 
not make, the law, conservative or progressive, under which our 
political evolution goeson. They make some prudent and judicious 
enactment to meet an exigency of the day, and in so doing they 
unconsciously lay the foundations of great constitutional changes 
which will show results in an unknown future. They are but the 
agents: no wit or will of even the ablest statesman does more 
than slightly, and for a moment, modify the onward movement of 
the irresistible laws of political evolution. 

Some such far-spreading development of the Constitution may one 


1 Coleridge sums up (Church and State, chap. i.) Bacon’s doctrine tersely in the 
words, ‘ Quod in natura naturata lex, in natura naturante idea, dicitur ;’ only Bacon 
might have preferred ‘ mens divina’ to ‘ natura naturans.’ 
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day show itself as the outcome of Lord Cairns’s Settled Lands 
Act, passed in 1882 with little discussion as an expedient to meet 
the difficulties of the holders of what are popularly, though not 
quite accurately, called entailed estates, in a time of agricultural 
depression. 

Leaving to the political philosopher the not uninteresting specu- 
lation as to what new forms of political and social life may come of this 
change in our land laws, I would here say something of the historical 
significance, past and present, of one clause of that Act, which relates 
to the ‘ sale of the family mansion.’ The Act does not absolutely forbid 
such sale; but while it allows the tenant for life, or actual holder of 
the estate, to sell the rest of the estate as he pleases, it interposes 
in certain cases a suspension and delay of the exercise of the power of 
sale, so far as regards the family mansion. When not only our root- 
and-branch reformers of the land laws, but even calm and judicious 
lawyers, advocate the repeal of this restriction, and the permission of 
full liberty of sale— 


no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe— 


when all opinion runs in this direction, there is no probability that 
the mansion house will not follow the lot of the land, whatever that 
may be. I am not about to argue or protest against this. It is in- 
evitable. I do not know that it will bring more old family houses 
into the market than have come into it heretofore, nor that if it does 
so the result to the nation will not have more good than harm in it. 
I only say that the existence of the family mansion or old country 
house, so long as it does exist, touches, in a not unimportant way, 
the historical sentiment and the historical conscience of the English- 
man, to whom the history of his nation is a precious inheritance. 

What does the sale of the family house mean? It means the 
break-up of the old family, and its removal from a place which shall 
know it no more for ever, but where it shall be succeeded by new 
men with—it may be hoped—new aspirations, new energies, and 
new means, for replacing those who, or whose powers of life, have died 
out, or been transferred to other realms. The public gain is no doubt 
for the most part considerable, but to two or three persons the loss is 
sad. There is something pathetic in the lifelong resolve of Warren 
Hastings, with his cold hard love of naked power apart from all its 
trappings, to buy back the home of his fathers: and I can recall in- 
stances within my own knowledge of young men whose career has 
been brightened by the thought of saving or redeeming the family 
house and lands. And though it were a foolish and idle sentiment 
to desire to preserve dead forms from which the spirit has passed 
away, it is not the less true that family houses, so long as the family 
feeling abides in them, do play a not quite unimportant part in the 
diversified growth and expansion of our national life. 
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The histories of our great houses, castles, and palaces might 
make up the history of England: and each of the many smaller old 
family houses over the country is teaching some special bit of that 
history to some two or three of its inhabitants in each generation. 
Some room, or gallery, or window, some piece of furniture or of 
armour, or some portrait on the walls, or some deed or letter in its 
archives, has its tradition connecting an ancestor, or possibly only 
the house itself, with some point of the national history: and the 
man who tells, and the boys and girls who listen to, that family record, 
feel a glow of interest in the national history, and a sense of its 
reality andslife, which no mere books can givethem. At unnumbered 
spots all over the country there is an historical education going on, 
a culture, moral and intellectual, of the historical conscience of two 
or three persons, which for the most part would have been wanting 
and non-existent but for this special instrument and means of such 
education. The contribution of each individual to the common 
historical life and culture of the nation is small and unimportant ; 
but so is each of the rills and rivulets which enter the stream of a 
great river during its course, and yet what would that river be 
without any of these tributaries ? 

Fact is better than argument, the concrete than the abstract ; and 
I will give two instances of the historical use and worth of the old 
family manor houses of which there are still so many. 

The first is that of the manor house called The Vyne, in Hamp- 
shire, of which Mr. Chaloner W. Chute (the present owner, I pre- 
sume) has published an interesting history. Mr. Chute shows that 
it is probable, if not certain, that the ‘ Vyne’ represents the * Vindo- 
mis’ named in the Itinerary of Antonine as a station on the Roman 
road through Hampshire, and he supposes Vindomis to be ‘ vini 
domus,’ a house of refreshment, or a villa for the Roman officers, 
who would be found there for the protection of the station. The 
freeman Ulvern held its site at the time of the Domesday survey. 
It was among the manors granted by William the Conqueror to his 
companion in arms, Hugh de Port, and in 1386 it passed by marriage 
to the family of Sandys. ‘For nearly three hundred years,’ says 
Mr. Chute, ‘from the reign of Richard the First to the days of the 
Commonwealth, The Vyne belonged to the family of Sandys, the 
greatest of whom, the first Lord Sandys, was the builder of the 
present house, about 1509. He and his successors were associated 
with many of the principal persons and events of the Tudor period, 
and his “ poor house,” as he calls it in many of his letters, abounds 
in historic memories. Here King Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn 
were guests at a momentous crisis. of the Reformation ; here Queen 
Elizabeth, with Lord Burleigh at her side, penned one of her earliest 
and most important despatches with reference to the keeping of 
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Mary Queen of Scots; and here the Duke de Biron, with a retinue 
of four hundred persons, was for several days royally entertained.’ 

This first Lord (then Sir William) Sandys, finding The Vyne, as 
Leland says, ‘no very great or sumptuous manor place, only con- 
tained within the moat’ (perhaps that of which part still remains), 
he ‘so far translated and augmented it, and besides builded a fair 
base court, that it became one of the principal houses in goodly 
building in all Hamptonshire.’ This is the Lord Sandys whom 
Shakespeare represents as protesting against the ridiculous, and even 
unmanly, attempts of the English courtiers to vie in extravagance 
with those of France at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Anda 
letter recently found in the Vienna archives shows that his allegiance 
to his king was severely tried by his adherence to his religious and 
ecclesiastical faith. 

During the siege of Basing in 1643, the Parliamentary troops, 
under Sir William Waller, were quartered at The Vyne. Its owner 
was a devoted Royalist, and died of a mortal wound in 1644; and 
his successor, five years later, was obliged, like so many others of 
the King’s party, to sell this portion of the family estate, exhausted 
by the heavy charges on it. 

The Vyne was bought by Chaloner Chute, an eminent lawyer 
and member of Parliament during the Civil War, and in the years 
which preceded and followed it. He was one of those men who, 
being moderate but not weak, were respected by both parties. He 
was one of Laud’s counsel ; and Speaker of the House of Commons in 
the Parliament of Richard Cromwell. In 1827 The Vyne passed, by 
the will of the last male heir of the Chute family, to the present 
owners, they taking the name and arms of Chute. But, recent as 
is this actual ownership, even the slight and imperfect sketch 
which I have given of Mr. Chute’s book, and still more the book 
itself—with its descriptions of buildings, portraits, arms, inven- 
tories, and other records—will show the reader how truly the old 
country-house still keeps alive the social and historical traditions 
of many ages and many families. The old house has made it pos- 
sible for its present owner to become the heir of all those ages and 
those families, in a way more real and more living than any mere 
parchment pedigree could have created or preserved. 

My other instance is that of the old manor house of Sutton 
Court, of which, and of its papers, there are accounts in Volume 14 
of the ‘ Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological Society,’ and 
the ‘ Appendix to the Sixth Report of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion.’ The house, though in great part older, is smaller and humbler 
than The Vyne, and if its MSS. are more important, it cannot boast 
to have received and entertained kings and queens within its walls. 
Rut being what it is, it adds the more support to my argument by 
showing that even such a humble country-house has its historical 
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use, of the kind of which I am speaking, and that this is not con- 
fined to our great houses. The manor of Knighton Sutton was 
held in knight’s service, and granted by the so-called charter of 
Edward the Confessor to Wells Church. In Domesday Book the six 
hydes of this manor, held by Robert of the bishop, may be recognised. 
In the ninth year of Edward the Second (4.D. 1315), we have the 
knight, William de Sutton, himself, his sister, prioress of a neigh- 
bouring convent, and the tower he lived in. The tower, with con- 
siderable parts of the battlemented wall which once inclosed it, still 
stands there: the Exchequer Pleas record how like a true English- 
man in peace he was engaged in a dispute with the parson; and he 
is charged half a knight’s fee by the Inquisition for an aid for 
knighting the king’s eldest son. In Henry the Sixth’s reign the 
manor had passed from the family of the knight to that of a branch 
of the great Norman house, the arms of which, two hundred years 
later, might still be seen over the gateway of the town of St. Lod, 
while the traces of their English lordships are still numerous in the 
counties of Gloucester, Somerset, and Cornwall. One of these, St. 
Loes, added and joined the yet existing house to the old tower and 
wall; and it had become an ‘old maner place’ when Leland visited 
it in the early years of Henry the Eighih, and stayed there long 
enough to record in his few and simple but picturesque words the 
features of the neighbouring villages and roads. His eyes saw the 
hills and the brooks which we still see, and the hills are still ‘ meatly 
wooded,’ though not with the same trees. He looked on the effigy 
of his host’s furefather which we may still look on in the parish 
church, he sat in the old hall where we may still sit, with archways, 
windows, and galleries, some of which are still there, while others now 
gone are present to the memory of men yet living. A few years 
later, Hooper—afterwards bishop and martyr, and whose family were 
retainers of the St. Loes—took refuge here from the persecution 
under the Six Articles. Then came ‘ Building Bess’ of Hardwicke, 
whose third husband, Sir William St. Loe, Captain of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Yeoman Guard, and Chief Butler of England, left her this with 
his other manors, disinheriting his brother, and his daughters by a 
former marriage. This lady, though the builder of a former Chats- 
worth, and the existing Hardwicke Hall, did not disdain the humble 
Somersetshire manor house, to which she added a ‘ great parlour’ 
and a chapel, covered the inner walls with oak panels and carving, 
and probably turned into terraces and gardens what had been gloomy 
inclosures within high walls. From her this manor descended to 
her grandson, King Charles the First’s Duke of Newcastle, whose 
wife, in her well-known biography, mentions it among his estates. 
It then passed by purchase to the ancestress of the present owner. 
Mr. Hurrell Froude (if I remember rightly) has somewhat cynically 
defined a country house as a place where you are able to keep things 
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which are of no use, but which you do not like to destroy. And 
there is at least so much truth in this definition that a great part of 
the old portraits, deeds, pictures, inventories, accounts, and letters, 
which an old country house may contain, can only be preserved with 
the house itself. A Reynolds or a Romney, or the hitherto unpub- 
lished instructions, despatches, or correspondence of a statesman, 
may make a real addition to the treasures of our National Galleries 
or British Museums ; but the rest of the contents of the old house, 
however valuable they might have been to the antiquarian student 
of the details of our national life, must vanish with the house, if not 
with its hereditary owners. Such would be the fates of most of the 
portraits and the papers preserved in the house now before us. 

The portrait of the ancestress, of whom I have already spoken, 
prayer-book in hand, looks graciously upon those of her descendants 
and collaterals round her on the walls of the old hall. If she could 
boast that her husband’s father was the friend of Ben Jonson, and 
had shared with Lord Somers in forming the colony and framing the 
laws of Virginia, she might be not less proud of her son’s lifelong 
intimacy with John Locke ; and the jack-boots, helmet, breastplates, 
and swords, which still hung in the hall in the childhood of the 
present owner, might remind her where that armour was worn 
a few years before by one of the fathers of those friends who had 
fought for the Parliament in the regiment of their neighbour, 
Popham. These and other portraits, illustrated by the family 
traditions and papers, represent or suggest links with the nation’s re- 
pulse of the Spanish Armada, and the support of freedom in the Nether- 
lands, with Shakespeare’s Earl of Pembroke, and with the account of 
Bermuda which critics have connected with the Tempest. Here, by 
the portraits of Lord Clive and Admiral Watson, is that of Clive’s 
private secretary, who afterwards, in 1776-7 and 1782, took an im- 
portant part in the negotiations which ended with the independence 
of the United States of America. And it was among his papers that, 
for more than eighty years, the secret was kept of General Charles 
Lee’s plan for betraying the American Army to General Howe. Lee 
was second in command under Washington, and at one time a 
possible candidate for the supreme command itself; and he lived 
and died in all the honours of patriotism, till his treachery was 
revealed in 1860. I could connect with the old house other 
names not unknown in the English history of the last and present 
centuries, nor undistinguished in that of India, and I might quote 
from among the title-deeds of the family an original charter of 
Henry the Third, the deed of manumission of a serf (4 Hen. IV.), 
and many other illustrations of social and domestic life from those 
times downwards. But I will not, like another Dogberry, ‘ bestow all 
my tediousness’ upon my readers, still less wish that I had been ‘as 
tedious as a king.’ I have said enough to show that here is an 
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instance, of which there must be hundreds through the country, of 
a country house and family, so unimportant in themselves that they 
might vanish before Lord Cairns’ Act, and not be missed, and which 
yet are, while they do exist, directly or indirectly in touch with the 
main history of England, at very numerous points through more than 
eight hundred years. I say directly or indirectly, because, as I 
have shown, the traditions of this manor house are three times as 
old as those of the family which preserves these as well as its own, 
and which it does preserve with much the same interest as that it feels 
for its own. And though this desire to preserve the historical tradi- 
tions of an old house must be strongest and most likely to live with 
those who have formed the habit of cultivating the traditions of their 
own family, still the History of The Vyne shows that even if an old 
house pass into the hands of strangers the new comers may delight 
to take the traditions with the house, and keep them alive with 
faithful care. The tie will be weaker, and will oftener be broken: 
but new forms and energies of life are as important as the old: 
death is the condition of new life: and the breaking up of old 
families, and the pulling down of old houses, is as important as 
their preservation. The destruction of the monasteries at the 
Reformation must have seemed to many thoughtful men the death- 
blow to civilisation: yet without it we might now be in the condition 
of Spain. 

I do not forget that the old manor house and its owner are not 
the only instruments of the kind by which what the Germans would 
call the culture-history of the nation is kept up. Our parish clergy 
with their churches, our archzological societies, and antiquarians 
pure and simple, in whom the love of pedigrees and ancient buildings 
and records is innate, all carry on and will long continue the work in 
a thousand forms. All I say is that the traditions of the family mansion 
are among its most interesting and valuable of those forms. There 
are men of genius in every age who are able to clothe the dry bones 
of the mere chronicles of historical events with flesh and colour, 
and bid them live again. And for those who, on a smaller scale, 
would realise and understand history for themselves, this practical 
help of the old country house is of the greatest worth and value 
where it is available. Not all, nor nearly all, of those who might 
profit by such helps, do so: but it is something worth having, if in 
each, or in half, of our old family houses some one or two of each 
generation get a knowledge of English history such as they could 
not have got from books alone, feel themselves to be a part, however 
small, of that history, and are raised to the thought, and strengthened 
in the resolve, that they too will, like their fathers, show themselves 
worthy of the name of Englishman. For though we must in one 
sense say with the Roman poet, that 

VoL, XXVI.—No. 152. X X 
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Our birth, and ancestors, and deeds not done 
By us ourselves, I scarcely call our own,” 


yet it is not the less true that we are the heirs of all the ages, and 
only in so far as we are ever entering anew into that inheritance, 
and making it our own, can we do any worthy work in the world. 
Even the rare man of genius, whether of thought or of action, takes 
his stand on what has been said and done before him: and so much 
more does the ordinary man. And though the work, and therefore 
the special training, of each individual, is of itself unimportant, 
yet, I repeat, the great stream of our historical life as a nation is 
made up of the confluence of waters from all its sources, however 
small and partial many of them may be. And so I plead the cause 
of the old family mansion, and trust that it may long continue to have 
a place among us, though it must henceforth stand or fall by its own 
merits, and must no longer rest on the law for its preservation. 


EDWARD STRACHEY. 


2 «Nam genus, et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.’—Ovid’s Metam. xiii. 1. 140. 





MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN. 


I, 


My paper is entitled the ‘ Mental and Physical Training of Chil- 
dren,’ and I shall begin with remarks on physical training, as it 
is first in natural order, the physical life beginning before the mental. 
In these days, when there is a great rage for education, a certain top- 
heaviness has been produced among children, and the good homely 
help-mate of the mind—the body—is decidedly neglected. It is 
looked upon as is the dull hut sensible wife of some clever man, 

_whose duty is to get through all the home drudgery. She must 
be invited out with him but is ignored in Society, and is only 
tolerated on account of her brilliant husband. Now, I consider the 
body to be just as important as the mind, and that it ought to be 
treated with just as much respect, especially in these days of intense 
competition, when, given an equality of brains and education, it is 
the strong body that tells in the long run, and gives staying power. 
That alone can help the mind to bear the strain, and anything that 
can assist our children to bear this daily increasing strain is surely 
not beneath our notice. 

It is really surprising to see the amount of trouble and pains be- 
stowed on the proper housing and feeding of horses and dogs, or other 
domestic animals, while at the same time comparatively little atten- 
tion is paid to these matters with regard to the rearing of children. 
Model stables and model kennels abound, while the model nursery 
is almost wholly unknown. Warming, ventilation, and aspect are all 
subjects which are thoroughly considered in the stable, while as re- 
gards the nursery they are generally left for chance to decide—though 
the health of achild is surely more important than that of a horse or 
a dog. 

We have all stayed in country houses, where the host has taken 
us over his beautiful stables fitted with every convenience, and have 
heard his anxious inquiries as to the health of his favourites, or we 
have been driven to the model cowsheds, or kennels, but which of 
us has been taken over the model nursery ? 

The men cannot be troubled about babies! (though they have no 

xx2 
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objection to puppies or calves)—they leave all that to the women—and 
the women, that is to say the mistresses, leave it to the nurses, often 
entirely ignorant, though kindly, persons, whose chief recommenda- 
tion is that they are so fond of children! This would seem a ridi- 
culous state of affairs were it not so lamentable. 

Two of the best rooms in the house should be assigned to the 
children, one for the night, the other for the day, nursery, but this 
is by no means often done. 

In small houses where there is but one spare room, it is of 
common occurrence to see the largest and sunniest apartment set 
aside for the visitors, who perhaps occupy it for two months in the 
year, while the children have to live cramped up in a small sunless 
garret. 

Sunshine is as necessary to the human being as to the plant; 
and it is said in confirmation of this that, during the Crimean War, 
Miss Nightingale nursed the wounded soldiers in a hospital one side 
of which looked north, the other south, and that she observed that 
the soldiers lying in the wards with a southern aspect recovered far 
sooner than their comrades in those on the northern or sunless side. 
In our climate it is hardly possible to have too much sunshine, and 
the nurseries should certainly have a southern outlook. 

Where there is a large family of children the night nursery is 
frequently overcrowded, and no regard is paid as to whether there is 
sufficient cubic space for each person. If there be overcrowding in a 
hospital, no matter how you ventilate the wards, a high death rate 
is the inevitable result, and in the nursery depressed vitality and 
sickliness as certainly follow upon want of room and air. 1,000 
cubic feet is not too much to allow for each person. 

No nurseries should be papered unless the paper is varnished, 
for, besides the great risk of putting up an arsenical paper, there is 
“this to be considered—that children are certain to go through some 
infectious illnesses, after each of which the nurseries must be disin- 
‘fected and repapered. The best thing for the walls is paint, which 
«can always be washed and disinfected with little trouble, and once on 
the walls will last for years. Distemper colour is the alternative to 
paint, but with it a dado of paint or varnished paper should be used, 
as it comes off when touched or rubbed. Distemper should be re- 
newed every year, or after any infectious disease. Nothing that can 
hold dust should be allowed in the nursery. There should be no carpet 
nailed down over the floor ; it cannot be taken up sufficiently often to 
keep the room sweet, and the accumulation of dust under such a 
carpet is astonishing. Directly the children begin to romp, the room 
becomes most unwholesome with its dust-laden atmosphere, flavoured 
by the many mugs of milk that have been spilt, and the many pieces 
of bread and butter that have been dropped face downwards on the 
carpet during the past year. But I have not space to do more than 
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point out some few things to be avoided, and must as far as possible 
keep to generalities. 

Our lords and masters arrange the diet of dogs and horses with 
great care ; whether the dog should be fed on meat or farinaceous 
‘foods, whether the horses should be turned out to grass or fed upon oats 
or hay, are momentous questions. Any one having the management of 
horses will notice that a highly-fed animal will be able to do a much 
larger amount of work than one that is stinted and underfed—that a 
horse fed upon corn is full of spirit, while if turned out to grass it be- 
comes lazy and sleepy, thus proving that food materially affects the 
spirit and disposition of the animal. And if this be true for one animal, 
it will be true for all, and it follows that the superior animal—the 
child—will be equally affected by variations in food, and will require 
as much care in feeding. 

This will hardly be disputed, and yet very rarely is any system 
followed in feeding children, and if an ordinary fairly educated man 
were asked to consider the diet of his children, and whether such a 
diet might not be found which would develop to its utmost the 
physical powers of each child, he would probably reply that when he 
was young children ate what was put before them, and were none the 
worse for it. Now it is impossible to prove that they were none 
the worse for an indiscriminate diet. No one can say how many 
slight illnesses might have been avoided, or how many severe ones 
might have been insignificant, had the child been in a perfectly 
wholesome state of body, which can only result when it has lived on 
proper food. Good blood can only be obtained by good food, while 
weakly or even diseased constitutions may be greatly amended by 
simple attention to diet. 

How little does the ordinary young mother know of her child’s 
requirements! The first baby is generally subjected to a terrible 
number of experiments: the mother, perhaps, gives it a new food, 
merely because Mrs. So-and-so’s baby takes it, having no notion 
as to whether it is suitable for her own infant’s digestion. 

I shall now turn to the important subject of clothing. The first 
object of clothes (at any rate in such a climate as ours) is to keep 
the body from being chilled during our incessant variations of tem- 
perature, and it is well to remark that the prevention of chill has 
nothing to do with ‘ coddling,’ which is keeping the body needlessly 
warm merely because warmth is pleasant. Clothes should be light, 
and of woollen material, and should in no way impede free movement. 

It may seem superfluous to state facts which are no doubt 
obvious to everyone, but it is not of common occurrence to see a 
child dressed in a reasonable manner, especially when it is very 
young. Although I own that children are now more sensibly clothed 
than was the case thirty years ago, it is still common to see an infant 
who can take no exercise to warm himself, wearing a low-necked, 
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short-sleeved, short-coated dress in the coldest weather. The two 
parts of the body—viz. the upper portion of the chest and the lower 
portion of the abdomen—which it is most important to keep from varia- 
tions of temperature, are exposed, and the child is rendered liable to 
colds, coughs, and lung diseases on the one hand, and bowel complaint 
on the other. What little there is of the dress is chiefly composed of 
open work and embroidery, so that there is about as much warmth in 
it as in a wire sieve, and the socks accompanying such a dress are of 
cold white cotton, exposing a cruel length of blue and red leg. I can- 
not see the beauty of a pair of livid blue legs, and would much rather 
behold them comfortably clad in a pair of stockings. If the beauty 
lie in the shape of the leg, that shape will be displayed to as much 
advantage in a pair of stockings; if it lie in the colouring of the 
flesh, beautiful colouring will not be obtained by leaving the leg 
bare ; and from the artistic point of view, a blue or red stocking is 
infinitely preferable to a blue and red leg. 

There is a comfortable supposition that children do not feel cold 
so much as grown-up persons, but this is not true. It is a fact that 
not only has a child less power of generating heat than the adult, 
but that it has also a much larger surface in proportion to the mass 
of its body, and will consequently be far more susceptible to cold. 
Cold feet cause a great amount of indigestion, and exposure of the 
large blood-vessels of the thigh during childhood frequently sows the 
seeds of kidney diseases, to develop in after-life. 

Insufficient clothing and much exposure to cold have the effect of 
making a child appear torpid, benumbed bodily and mentally, and 
it stands to reason that if its small powers are entirely consumed in 
merely keeping alive and fairly warm, no vital energy will be left for 
anything else, and a child has more to do than the adult: it has not 
only to repair waste, but it has to grow and make new tissue. But 
it must not be thought that I am a friend to coddling—on the con- 
trary, I believe that, once let a child be clothed from head to foot in 
wool, it may go out in almost any weather ; and I am sure that most 
nurseries would be healthier by being kept cooler. I know that I 
shall have the cottage children held up to me as examples of the 
hardening system—I shall be told to observe their rosy cheeks, their 
sturdy limbs. As a matter of fact, I don’t much believe in them. 
Our hospitals are full of cottage children—poor little creatures, 
mostly suffering from exposure and bad feeding! The reason thet 
the strongest live is that they live in the open air, and it is a 
common thing to hear a poor woman say in response to your inquiry 
as to her children, ‘I’ve got five, ma’am; I’ve buried four.’ The 
largest mortality occurs in children under one year old; and in 
Russia, I believe, chiefly owing to the intense cold in winter, the 
death-rate among children is something appalling. 

In England infant mortality is greatest in hot summer and 
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autumn—from diarrhceea—largely owing to badness of milk kept in 
dirty vessels. 

In concluding this part of my paper, I may remark that a mother 
should remember the old proverb that prevention is better than cure, 
and that, by daily careful supervision of her child, she may save him 
from much that the unfortunate child of a careless mother has to 
endure, and may also console herself, when unavoidable illness comes, 
that she has done all that lies in her power to provide her child with 
health and strength to resist disease. 


II. 


As soon as a child is old enough to develop a will of its own, the 
first thing it does is to try and get its own way, and one of the 
earliest lessons it has to learn is that it can only have its own way 
when it is compatible with the comfort and rights of others ; and even 
a mere baby will soon find out how far it may encroach on the kind- 
ness or weakness of those around it. 

As we are none of us born models of virtuous behaviour, some 
kind of punishment must necessarily be used now and then in the 
nursery; but, as far as is possible, the child should be made to feel 
that the punishment is the natural result of his bad action, and not 
the mere venting of anger and annoyance on the part of the parent 
or nurse. Ifachild once finds out that certain actions always entail 
unpleasant consequences, he will no more think of committing them 
than he would think of putting his hands in the fire, which, he has 
early learned, has an unpleasant habit of burning. There are no 
better philosophers than children, who always resign themselves to 
the inevitable ; but let the children be certain that it 7s the inevitable 
—let the child find out that bad behaviour in the drawing-room 
means instant banishment to the nursery; that if he knocks his 
brother with a stick the result is ‘no sticks;’ that if he refuses to 
put away his toys one night, he must manage without toys the next 
night, and so on. 

If the mother merely talks at the child, and says, ‘ How often 
must I tell you not to do so?’ or, ‘I shall send you upstairs,’ the 
child soon perceives that, after all, this entails no consequences, and 
he very wisely acts accordingly. 

On the other hand, nothing should be denied to a child without 
some reason. A great many mothers, and most nurses, bring up 
children on the principle contained in Punch’s remark, so delight- 
fully illustrated by Du Maurier: ‘Maud, go and see what Baby is 
doing, and tell him he mustn’t.’ 

With regard to corporal punishment, I think it wholly un- 
necessary. Even those who assert that it is good for children cannot 
deny that it is bad for parents. No one is virtuous enough to be 
judge, jury, and executioner in one. And if it is harmful for a 
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mother to treat her child like an animal, it must no less harm 
the child to be treated as one, and to be governed through 
the feelings of pain and fear, instead of the higher ones of reason 
and affection. But here I cannot do better than quote a few passages 
from Locke’s Essay on Education, which I think very wise: 


The usual lazy and short way by chastisement with the rod, the only instrument 
of government that tutors generally know, is the most unfit of any to be used in 
education. For from what other motive but of sensual pleasure or pain does a 
child act who drudges at his book against his inclinations, or abstains from eating 
unwholesome fruit that he takes pleasure in only out of fear of whipping, and what 
is it to govern his actions and direct his conduct by such motives as these? What 
is it, I say, but to cherish that principle in him which it is our business to root out 
and destroy? And therefore I cannot think any correction useful to a child where 
the shame of suffering for haying done amiss does not work more upon him than 
the pain. 

And again: 

T am very apt to think that great severity of punishment does but very little 
good, nay, great harm, in education, and I believe it will be found those children 
which have been most chastised seldom make the best men. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children, if their spirits be 
abased and broken much by too strict a hand over them, they lose all their vigour 
and industry. For extravagant young fellows that have liveliness and spirit come 
sometimes to be set right, and so make able and great men. But dejected minds, 
timorous and tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and very seldom 
attain to anything. 


Again, when a child does well, Locke advises his father and 
mother to show pleasure, and upon his doing ill, to show a cold, 
neglectful countenance, and this he says, ‘if constantly observed, I 
doubt not but will of itself work more than threats or blows, which 
lose their force when once grown common, and are of no use when 
shame does not attend them.’ With regard to the early teaching of 
children, it should be remembered that a young child is always 
learning, and therefore parents should not be in too great a hurry 
to begin that branch of education popularly known as ‘ lessons ;’ and 
lessons themselves must not be looked upon as an end, but as a 
means, or as tools put into the hands of the child to enable him to 
shape his own life and discover its uses and beauty. 

We do not want to manufacture little prigs, who have swallowed 
a mass of facts never to be digested, but we want children who can 
take an intelligent interest in all that is going on around them. 
They will learn much if their mothers will only take the trouble to 
answer questions in an intelligent manner: it is either laziness or 
stupidity to repulse a child with ‘ Don’t ask questions.’ 

A mother who conscientiously answers questions will find that 
she too has profited as well as her children, and if there are some 
questions the right answers to which it would be impossible for 
children to understand, let them be told so honestly and not put off 
with evasive answers. Nothing is better for young children than to 
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be sent to a good Kindergarten: they learn to be obedient when 
they find obedience is expected as a matter of course ; they learn to 
be observant, which is of great use to them in after-life; and 
they are made to take a pleasure in all they do, as all they learn is 
made interesting to them. The Kindergarten principles may, how- 
ever, be carried out in all home teaching, when pleasure in learning 
will be found one of the greatest aids to mental digestion. 

I should begin the teaching of a child as a favour, not as a task ; 
if he is inattentive, I should by no means insist upon the lesson 
being done, and so give it the air of a task. It is far better to say, 
‘I really cannot waste my time in teaching you. I have other 
matters to do, and if you cannot give me a little attention you may 
go away.’ With the natural perversity of human nature, the child 
immediately becomes anxious to learn, and feels at once that you are 
doing him a favour, not he, you. If a child seems dull, never force 
ittolearn. If the dullness proceeds from delicacy, every effort should 
be made to strengthen the body, and definite teaching should begin 
later than with a robust child. It is most foolish to cram the head of 
a backward child with phrases it cannot understand—at most it can 
but learn parrot-fashion, and such a proceeding is about as senseless 
as loading a delicate stomach with indigestible food. If a child has 
an appetite for its bodily food, it can digest, and the same rule holds 
good for mental food. There is no use in cramming it down if the 
appetite for knowledge be not there. 

All teaching should proceed. from the concrete to the abstract, 
though the reverse method is generally employed. Arithmetic, for 
instance, should at first be taught from objects, and not by names 
and figures which are mere symbols and abstractions, and most 
difficult for the minds of children to grasp. The relative value of 
different kinds of money may be easily learned by quite young 
children, merely by letting them play at shop with real money. At 
the same time they are unconsciously learning both addition and 
subtraction. Weights and measures should be learned in the same 
way, and they will be far better impressed on the memory, than by 
merely learning the tables of weights and measures in an arithmetic 
book. 

Again with languages—rules of grammar should be learned last 
of all; a language is formed long before any rules for speaking it are 
formulated. The rules of grammar are only the recorded observations 
of what I may call the habits of a language. Every child should learn 
a new language as it learns its own, by talking it, looking at picture 
books and learning nursery rhymes, and the language will have some 
chance of developing naturally and easily, and of being retained for 
use in after-life. As languages are usually taught in schools, they 
are of no value beyond that of mental gymnastics, and when the 
school life is over all the rules and exercises, learned with so much 
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weariness and disgust, slip from the memory, from having made no 
impression on the mind. 

If the child has a natural bent in some particular direction this 
should be encouraged as early as possible. I think, asa rule, children 
are taught far too many things. Who does not know of girls who, 
with no ear for music, are forced daily to undergo the drudgery of 
practising, merely because it is the proper thing for girls to play, at 
any rate a little? Many persons will be terribly alarmed at the 
suggestion, that science is one of those things all children should 
be taught. The word science suggests to them all that is dry, cold, 
difficult, and unromantic—why, I cannot tell, for the word itself 
only means knowledge, and children find anything acceptable and 
interesting that will answer their numerous questions concerning all 
around them, and far from being dry and unromantic. ‘Science,’ to 
use the words of Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘ opens up realms of poetry 
where to the unscientific all is a blank.’ 

Science properly taught is most valuable to children, in that it 
encourages a spirit of inquiry and love of truth, and trains them in 
habits of accurate observance of all around them, all of which qualities 
must surely be of use to them. These conclusions will not, perhaps, 
be acceptable to those persons to whom Science is represented merely 
by the learning by heart of a collection of arid statements: such as 
the distance from here to the moon—the rate at which the earth 
revolves on its own axis—and so on. I should certainly advise them 
not to teach their children science of this description. 

Before ending my paper, I should like to say a few words with 
regard to what I think a great evil in the education of girls. At an 
age of rapid growth, a girl’s health is sometimes ruined for life by 
the system of brain-forcing to which she is subjected. In many 
cases she has to work eight hours a day, which is the average number 
of working hours of a grown man. Examinations follow one after 
another, there is no time to attend to the development of the body, 
at the most one hour in the twenty-four is given up to a mild walk ; 
and the continuous sitting in a stuffy room, stooping over books, 
narrows the chest, and spoils the eyesight; at the age of eighteen 
a pale, anemic young lady emerges from the schoolroom, doubtless 
stocked with knowledge, but also with headaches and backaches 
enough to spoil the rest of her life. 

When one considers the extraordinary rate at which a girl of 
fourteen will grow, and how much of her forces must be consumed in 
the mere act of growing, surely it seems more reasonable to lighten 
her work than to increase it. Such a girl should only be allowed to 
work in the mornings, when she is freshest, and the rest of the day 
should be devoted to the open air, and development of her body by 
healthy out-door games. Above all, even if she has work in the after- 
noon—and some time must, I suppose, be allowed for preparation—no 
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mental work of any kind should be allowed after 5 p.m. Afteralong 
day at school, many a time does the tired child return with a quan- 
tity of exercises, &c., to be prepared for the morrow, all of which must 
be done in the evening, and it stands to reason that it must be highly 
prejudicial to the brain to be taxed at atime when it is fatigued, and 
the physical powers of the child are at a low ebb. 

Ina paper entitled Home Lessons after School Hours, sent to me by 
my friend Sir Joseph Fayrer, and read by him at aconference at the 
Health Exhibition, he points out the dangers attending the cramming 
system, and instances many cases of brain disease resulting from it. 

In conclusion let me say that moral development cannot be too 
early or carefully attended to. Morals in a child are in a very 
rudimentary condition, and much depends on the mother as to 
whether they are to develop and give strength to the character, or 
whether they are to wither away, like unused organs of the body. 

Truthfulness, courage, and unselfishness, are blossoms of character 
growing from but small seeds; let them be nourished in the warmth 
and sunshine of love and sympathy, and watchfully protected from 
choking weeds, and at last will come the crowning of a fine character, 
without which all the book-learning in the world is but a parrot’s 
jargon. 

JESSIE ORIANA WALLER. 
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LADY TOAD. 


OnE of the earliest tales which I remember hearing as a little child 
in my native town, Dessau, was that of the Fraw Kréte, the Lady 
Toad. I heard it again and again, told by different persons and in 
different ways, but always with a mysterious air, and as if those who 
told it knew a great deal more than they chose to tell. If I ask 
myself whether I ever really believed the story, I can hardly say Yes 
or No. Children scarcely know as yet what it is to believe and 
what it is to doubt. They listen and feel interested in what a nurse 
or a mother or a grandmother may tell them, and they soon begin 
to repeat with a kind of pride what they have learnt; nay, they 
would resent any depreciatory remarks, whether they came from 
their schoolfellows, or from their schoolmaster. Besides, in the 
case of Frau Krote, there was always an answer which seemed un- 
answerable. Some highly privileged persons who had had the entry 
at the Ducal Castle at Dessau had actually seen and handled the 
ring of the Frau Kriéte. I myself was one of those privileged few, 
and, no doubt, resisted with all the warmer indignation any juvenile 
scepticism as to the truth of the story of the Frau Krote. 

But what is still more extraordinary, even when the age of doubt 
had come, and many things had to be surrendered which make the 
dream-life of our childhood so bright and so secure, the story of the 
Frau Kréte still kept its hold on our imagination. After all, one 
thought, there is the old ring, which is kept as a sacred heirloom in 
the treasury of the reigning family. That ancient family of the 
Ascanian princes of Anhalt is surrounded by a half-mythical halo, 
and can claim an antiquity which is the envy of all the reigning 
houses in Europe. Even if they had to surrender their ancient 
claim to a direct descent from Ascenas, the son of Gomer, the son 
of Japhet, the son of Noah, or from Ascanius Qeoedjs THX’ 2 
*Acxavins (II. ii. 863), or from Ascanius, the son of Alneas and Creusa, 
certain it is that their ancestor was Albertus Ursus, and that the Abbas 
Urspergensis in his chronicle, ad annum 1157, speaks of Bernhardus 
de Anhalde, the son of Albrecht the Bear, as having received the 
Ducatus Saxonic, and being then still alive! There has been an 


1 J. Ch. Beckmann, Historie des Fiirstenthums Anhalt; Zerbst, 1710, i. 509, a. 
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uninterrupted succession of Ascanian princes from that time to the 
present day, and they are still a fine and vigorous race. 

Instead of telling the story of the Frau Kréte as I heard it my- 
self, it will be better to give it here in that form in which I find it 
recorded for the first time, viz. in the ponderous folios of Johann 
Christoff Beckmann, Historie des Fiirstenthums Anhalt, published 
at Zerbst in 1710. Beckmann writes (i. 352) :— 


We ought to record here a curious history of a ring which, to the present day, 
is kept in safe custody by the high princely family. It is said that many years ago 
a princess of Anhalt, when she was expecting the birth of a child, was in the habit 
of dining alone in her own room in the ducal castle. After dinner the crumbs were 
collected in a napkin and shaken out of the window, whereupon a large toad appeared 
and swallowed the crumbs. Some time after, when she and her husband were sleep- 
ing in the same room, an unknown woman, holding a lantern in her hand, is said to 
have approached her bed, saying that the Lady Toad sent her best thanks for the 
crumbs which she had eaten under the princess’s window, and, in token of her 
gratitude, a ring, which should be well kept in the ducal palace, so that the family 
dwelling therein might prosper, and the race never become extinct. Besides, 
great care should be taken of all fires every Christmas Eve, because on that night 
the palace might easily catch fire and be destroyed. 


Beckmann adds a slight variant, according to which a woman, 
holding a lantern, had approached the bed of a princess of Anhalt, 
asking her to come to the assistance of a mother who, without her 
help, could not be delivered of a child, at the same time assuring 
her of safe conduct. After many entreaties the princess consented, 
and was conducted through a subterraneous passage, the woman with 
the lantern walking before her, till they came to the mother. After 
assisting her at the birth of a child, the princess was reconducted to 
her chamber by the same woman, who, some nights later, appeared 
again, thanking the princess in the name of the mother, and offering 
her the ring, with the same conditions as before. Another feature 
of the story is that the subterraneous passage was under the river, 
the Mulde, and under the mill, close to the palace, so that the 
princess when passing through it could hear the roaring of the 
water and the noise of the wheels overhead. Nay, I may add that 
traces of such a passage are said to exist leading from the palace 
under the river to a distant monastery at Potnitz. 

Beckmann continues :— 

Although it is not known which princess of Anbalt it was to whom all this 
happened, and at what time she lived, the tradition has been current for many 
years, and the ring itself is stillin existence. It is made of gold, somewhat between 
crown and ducat gold, of a pale colour, smaller at the bottom and open, broader at 


tlfe top and adorned with three diamonds. These stones are old and not too well 
polished, the two outside ones triangular, the one in the centre oblong. 


To the present day, as Beckmann adds in 1710, all fires are ex- 
tinguished in the castle on Christmas Eve, in the rooms of the 
servants at the approach of dark, in the rcoms of the prince at eight 
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o’clock, and the castellaneus, in company with other servants, has to 
patrol all the rooms of the castle till three o’clock in the morning. 

So much for the facts of the case, to which the learned chronicler 
adds some observations of his own, saying that though some things may 
sound suspicious, there must be some truth in the story, particularly 
as similar traditions exist elsewhere, a horn being preserved with the 
same care in Oldenburg, and golden herrings in the Ranzow family 
in Holstein. 

Granting even (he continues) that such things do not happen in our own age, 
we should not forget that each seculum has its own character, each claims some 
peculiarities iz rebus naturalibus et civilibus, which are not to be met with in any 
other. They are recorded for the very reason that they are extraordinary, and 
would cease to be extraordinary if they happened more frequently. 


Honesty, however, requires him to admit that piw fraudes also 
have sometimes been committed, and that the object of the story of 
the ring may have been to admonish its princely owner to exercise 
great care and diligence to prevent a conflagration in the palace. 
Nay, he starts a guess that one of the Anhalt princes may have 
possessed the art of making gold (as Prince Augustus not many 
years ago), and that the ring may be a specimen of his art. In the 
end, however, he makes this important remark that, as the ducal 
castle was burnt down in 1467, the admonition to take great care 
of the fire in the castle would have been vain, and the ring, as a 
pignus, have lost its credit, while, after that event, the admoni- 
tion would be intelligible, and the ring might have become very 
useful. 

So far the historian Beckmann. There are several versions of 
the tale of Frau Kréte, in prose and verse, of later date, but all of 
them were written by persons who knew Beckmann’s book, and their 
versions are chiefly interesting, therefore, as showing the liberties 
which poets, and even historians, may take in telling popular tales. 
If Beckmann’s history had been lost, these later versions would be our 
only authorities, in the same way as we must accept versions of Greek 
legends from Pausanias or Kallimachos, if they happen to be absent 
in the Homeric poems. A comparison of Beckmann’s unvarnished 
tale with the poems of Fr. Hesekiel (1824), A. von Marées (1836), 
Fr. Stahmann and Ludwig Ziillich (1844), the anonymous author of 
Anhalt’s Lieder wnd Sagen (1856), of which specimens may be seen 
in the Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Anhaltische Geschichte und 
Alterthumskunde, i. 256, 266, is full of interest to the student of 
mythology, for we can see how, without any independent authority, so 
far as we can judge, one poet changes the woman with the lantern into 
a beautiful fairy, appearing to the princess in the month of May, while 
another christens the princess Hilda and makes her the wife of Esico, 
though the real Esico lived in the eleventh century, and had a wife 
called Mathilda. The Frau Kréte then discloses herself as Bathildis, 
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the ancestress of the princess of Anhalt. A third poet calls the 
princess Agnes, and represents the subterraneous passage as leading 
to a palace of toads, lighted with 1,000 candles. This unrestrained 
freedom in handling the old story is an element but seldom 
allowed for by those who analyse old stories by purely mythological 
tests, and though we may admit that such freedom is more unre- 
strained in a literary age, we ought not to imagine that it existed in 
modern times only. Modern isa relative term, and in one sense 
even the Homeric poems may be called modern. 

But the story of the Frau Krote contains several other lessons 
and warnings, which the students of comparative mythology should 
take to heart, if they do not want to see their own princely palace 
burnt down for want of a watchful castellaneus. 

It has often been said that myths and legends belong to the 
dark ages only, and that the light of modern civilisation destroys 
their growth. Now, the age of the Reformation is generally repre- 
sented as the age of enlightenment, by some even as the age of too 
much enlightenment and criticism. Nevertheless, if, as we shall see, 
the ring of Frau Krote cannot well be older than the time of 
Luther, the growth of myth and fable cannot be said to have come 
to an end in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We speak 
indeed very glibly of centuries, as if they were units with which 
the historian can work his calculations without fear of going wrong. 
But the people of whom we think when we speak of centuries are a 
few individuals only, hardly ‘ the upper ten thousand,’ but a hundred, 
or at the utmost, a thousand, and many of them better known to us 
than they were to their own contemporaries. If we wish to gain an 
insight into the real enlightenment of a century, and more particularly 
the enlightenment of those layers of society in which tales spring up 
and abound, if we want to know what those lower millions were 
capable of doing, saying, and believing, we have only to read an 
account of the burning of a witch in the very same Duchy of Anhalt, 
not in the fifteenth, but in the seventeenth century, and we shall 
then have a better measure as to what a century is capable of, than 
by reading the works of Descartes and Leibniz. 

An excellent popular writer, L. Wiirdig, who lives at Dessau, and 
publishes every year the Anhaltische Volks-Kalender, has devoted 
himself to the study of old archives, and, more particularly, of the 
records of old law-suits, as throwing a clearer light on the social state 
of the people than almost any other historical documents. From 
some musty papers, preserved in the public office at Kosa, Wiirdig 
gives us, in his calendar for 1868, p. 38, a full description of the 
burning of an old woman at Kositz, a village in Anhalt Coethen. 
This poor woman, Marie Winzer by name, had led a blameless life to 
the age of seventy-five, when she was denounced by another witch, 
Margarethe Kieseler, who deposed to having seen her, on the Wal- 
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purgis Night, dancing with Beelzebub on the Blockersberg. The 
judge, Dr. Mylius, at once wrote to make inquiries as to the character 
of Marie Winzer, the widow of one Jacob Winzer, and received 
excellent accounts, except that one nobleman, Ludwig von Wuthenau 
of Schraditz, declared she had bewitched his dog; another, Valentin 
Lorenz, called Kankerlank, of Gérzig, that she had bewitched 
a child two years old, and a cow; and a third, Georg Linke, of 
Fernsdorf, that he had seen the dragon flying into the chimney of 
the old woman’s house, the whole village being lighted up as if by 
fire. On such evidence that respectable old woman was sent to prison, 
and admonished to confess her guilt, which was tantamount to being 
burnt. When she declined to confess, she was confronted with the 
other witch, Margarethe Kieseler, who declared before the judges 
that she had seen the old woman in the last Walpurgis Night 
dancing and flirting with Beelzebub. On this the old woman 
declared that she had never been on the Blockersberg, had never 
danced or flirted with Beelzebub, that she had received the Holy 
Communion after the late harvest, and that all that she knew about 
the other woman was that she herself had found fault with her for 
going about with dishevelled hair. 

The next step was to burn the witch, Margarethe Kieseler, who 
had confessed to having herself been on the Blockersberg, though she 
denied having danced with Beelzebub, while the other was sent back 
to prison. As she still refused to confess, she was condemned to 
‘ sharp torture, though in a moderate form,’ on the 29th of December, 
1656. She called on God to witness her innocence, and, as the 
report says, in spite of the painful torture, would confess nothing, nor 
even shed a tear. 

Upon the case being referred to the ‘ Schéppenstuhl’ at Halle, 
the famous University, the following order was returned to the judge 
at Késitz: ‘The old woman must be stripped and washed, her hair 
is to be cut off, and her body is to be carefully examined, whether 
it shows any mark or mole.’ When this was done, a boil was dis- 
covered, and was declared at once asa mark of the devil. The accused 
was once more tortured, this time more severely. Ropes were fastened 
on her and drawn tight, screws and Spanish boots were put on, and 
she was hammered with the torture hammer, till about midnight she 
could bear it no longer and declared she would confess. Being 
released, she again denied, was tortured again, confessed again, was 
released again, denied again, was tortured again, and then confessed 
that she had danced with Beelzebub, that she had bewitched the 
child, the dog, the cow, in fact that she had done everything they 
wished her to confess, and that Beelzebub had stood behind her ail 
the time, admonishing her not to confess. 

The next morning she again protested her innocence, but she 
soon repented and called out, ‘ Yes, yes, I have done everything you 
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say ; go and finish the matter quickly,’ that is, ‘ Make haste and let 
me be burnt.’ 

Hereupon sentence came from the princely Schéppenstuhl of 
Magdeburg, and was confirmed by the high wise Schéppenstuhl of 
Leipzig, that ‘ Marie Winzer, the widow of Jacob Winzer, was to be 
burnt to death on account of her witchery and her flirtation with 
Beelzebub on the Blockersberg,’ &c. 

On the 28th of February, 1657, that sentence was approved by 
Prince Johann Kasimir of Anhalt Dessau. A clergyman, himself 
seventy-five years of age, was ordered to give her ghostly advice and 
help, and on the 11th of March, 1657, before a large concourse of 
people, Marie Winzer was burnt. The following extract from the 
bill of expenses shows how such trials and executions were conducted. 
We find :— 

12 groschen, for an oak to serve as the stake. 

16 groschen, for birchwood. 


3 thaler, for two clergymen. 

12 groschen, for a schoolmaster and four pupils who had to sing during the 

execution. 

11 thaler, for the executioner. 

1 thaler 18 groschen, for pork, spices, and bread, consumed during the kindly 

examination and the two torturings. 

1 thaler, for pork, eaten at the execution. 

1 thaler 12 groschen, for beer, drunk during the trial. 

1 thaler, for a sheep, eaten at the first torturing. 

1 thaler 18 groschen, for three calves, eaten at the second torturing and the 

execution. 

15 groschen, for ten fowls, eaten likewise on the days of torture and execution. 

5 thaler, for four quarts of beer, drunk at the execution. 

Here we have an authentic picture of what took place about two 
hundred years ago. A poor respectable old woman was tortured and 
burnt, because she had danced with Beelzebub on the Blockersberg 
on midsummer night, that sentence being approved by the highest 
judicial tribunals at Halle, Magdeburg, and Leipzig, acquiesced in 
by two clergymen, confirmed by a reigning prince, and carried out 
with public carousings before large crowds of people, not one of 
them daring to utter an anathema on such hideous revelries and 
devilries. 

I mention all this, not that each of us should do penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes for the deeds of such miscreants, some of whom may 
have been our own great-grandfathers, but, for the present, simply in 
order to silence such vague and unhistorical assertions as that it would 
have been impossible in modern days, and more particularly after the 
discovery of printing and after the introduction of the Reformation, 
for such superstitions as the tale of the Lady Toad to spring up or 
to be believed in by anybody. Princes, judges, and clergymen, to 
say nothing of the people who ate pork and drank four quarts of 
beer during the burning of a witch, who could believe in a poor 
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woman, seventy-five years old, flirting on the Blockersberg with 
Beelzebub, could have had no difficulty in believing, for some good 
reason, in a toad bringing a ring to a princess—it may be, to an 
ancestress of that very prince, Johann Kasimir of Anhalt Dessau, 
who signed the death-warrant of Marie Winzer. 

Enough of this, and more than enough, I hope, to warn compara- 
tive mythologists against such dogmatic assertions as that the 
mythopeeic age came to an end before the beginning of authentic 
history, that no legends could spring up after the Peloponnesian 
wars or in the days of Cesar Augustus, or that ages of enlightenment 
cannot be ages of superstition. 

But our story of the Frau Kréte may teach us some other lessons 
still. There can be no doubt, I should think, that there must be 
some mythological ingredients in the story of the Lady Toad, unless 
we admit with Beckmann that each century has its peculiarities, and 
that in the fifteenth century a real toad may have presented the 
gold ring to a princess of Anhalt. 

Unless we take that strictly realistic view of the story, we must 
ask the question, Why a toad ? 

Now, toads and frogs are by no means excluded from the list of 
animals that have acted an important part in the mythologies of the 
world. Some students of mythology, and some great philosophers 
also, would say that this was quite natural, that certain families 
might be called ‘the Toads’ or ‘the Frogs,’ and that after that, 
stories would be told of them which originally applied to real toads 
and frogs. Certain families, we are assured, might also have wor- 
shipped toads as fetishes, or chosen frogs as their totems, and then 
everything would become rational, and mythology have no further 
difficulties for anybody. All this may be, but to the student of 
language and thought, i.e. to the true logician, the question to 
be solved lies beyond that narrow horizon. What he wants to 
know is, whether toad and frog were really mere names, or whether 
these names had originally a meaning, or, it may be, many meanings, 
and whether what is told of frogs and toads in ancient or modern 
stories had a meaning and a purpose too; in fact, whether there is 
some sense in all the apparent non-sense of mythology. 

Even old Beckmann, the Anhalt chronicler, had his doubts and 
misgivings whether the toad had been a real toad. Toad is called Krote 
in German, andso he begins to dabble in comparative mythology, and 
says that the old inhabitants? of Anhalt were Wends of Slavonic 
origin, and that besides Radegast and other gods, they worshipped 
one Krodo. This Krodo, as Sagittarius* informs us, had an image 
in the fortress of Harzburg near Gosslar, viz. an old man standing 

2 Vol. vi. p. 3. 


8 Antiquitates Gentil. et Christ. Thuring., 1. i.,c. 1, §.6; and Crantzii Saxonia, 
1. ii, c. 12; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 228. 
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on a fish, holding in his right hand a basket with fruit, and in 
his left a wheel. That image was destroyed by Charlemagne, but 
the name remained though changed in meaning, and signifying no 
longer a god, but anything very execrable. Might not Frau Krote, 
Beckmann continues, be a revival of the old god Krodo? Dr. 
Lange, in his article on Die Sage von Krotenring,‘ improves on this 
conjecture by pointing to the fish as the water through which Frau 
Kréte passed, and to the wheel as possibly the wheel of the mill 
near the palace. Kréte, he adds, has remained to the present day a 
term of reproach, and it may have been originally applied to old 
women of Wendic extraction. One of these Wendic old toads may 
have received some kindness from a princess of Dessau, may have 
found a ring which originally belonged to the ducal family, nay, which 
may have been lost at a fire in the castle, and may have restored it 
to the owner with some good advice. 

All this is, no doubt, very ingenious, and very rational; only 
there are too many ‘ mays’ in the explanation, and there remains, as 
we shall see, one great difficulty, namely, the age of the ring. That 
ring is referred by the best judges, and by Dr. Lange himself, to 
the end of the 15th or begirining of the 16th century, and shows 
traces of the central coat of arms, as it was used by the princes of 
Anhalt about the same time. 

But if the Frau Krote, who was the giver of the ring, was neither 
a revival of the Wendic god Krodo, nor a Wendic old woman, con- 
temptuously called a toad, might she not have been, as another Anhalt 
antiquarian, Dr. Kindscher, suggests, ‘a lady originally called Chréd- 
hild” whose name was shortened to Chréd and Kréte? Dr. Kind- 
scher derives this name from the Old High German hruod, hruoda, 
Old Frankish chrodé, Anglo-Saxon hrédh, all meaning glory, and he 
supposes that the Lady Chrédhild may have been a real lady of 
noble birth, who presented the valuable ring to a Princess of Anhalt, 
but that she was believed to have been a toad, or an ugly Wendish 
witch, simply because her name was best known in its abbreviated 
form of Chroda. 

All this sounds very plausible, if only the real existence of such a 
lady could be proved about the beginning of the 15th century; but 
this, as Dr. Kindscher himself admits, has hitherto been impossible. 

After all these attempts had failed, Dr. Hosaeus, the learned 
editor of the Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Anhaltische Geschichte 
(ii. 318), took an independent course, by fixing his attention 
chiefly on the historical elements of the old tale. The ring, he says, 
is an historical ring, and belongs, both by its workmanship and par- 
ticularly by the coat of arms which is still visible on it, to the end 
of the 15th century. 

* Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Anhalt. Gesch., i. 265. 
5 Mittheilungen, ii. 162. 
yy2 
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He then remarks that, according to Beckmann, the old castle at 
Dessau was burnt down in 1467, and that, if the ring was a preser- 
vative against fire, it would have lost its credit supposing it had 
existed before 1467. If, then, the ring belonged to a princess of 
Dessau, she must have lived about 1500, and at that very time 
there lived, as Dr. Hosaeus points out, a famous princess, the wife of 
Prince Ernst, who, after her husband’s death in 1516, ruled as the 
guardian of her sons, and died in 1530. During her husband’s reign 
the church at Dessau, the mill, and several other important build- 
ings were erected, and the princess more particularly is described 
as a most careful and successful administrator. We know that the 
old castle had been destroyed by fire in 1467. What would be more 
natural then than that she should have made her sons promise her to 
be extremely careful about fires in the castle, and that she should have 
given them one of her favourite rings to remind them of that promise ? 
That ring would be called the ring of Margarethe, or, as Margarethe 
was shortened to Grete, the ring of Frau Grete. After that, when 
Frau Grete had been forgotten, people might change the pronuncia- 
tion and call it the ring of ‘ Frau Kréte,’ and then as soon as there 
was a ring of the Lady Toad, explanations of such a name would 
be required, and readily given, as is always the case in popular 
mythology. Even after that change, when the Frau Krite had 
become the mysterious donor, not the possessor, of the ring, Dr. 
Hosaeus points out that one of the rooms in the castle continued to 
be called ‘the room of the Frau Krote.’ 

I confess this seems to me an extremely ingenious explanation, 
and particularly valuable as showing how legends may spring from 
historical facts, how a mere change of pronunciation may lead to a 
myth, and how, even in recent times, mothers and grandmothers are 
always ready to explain what seems inexplicable, and people in all 
ranks of society ready to believe what satisfies their curiosity. 

That Margarethe became in the mouths of the people Grete is 
well known, and equally well that Grete was used as a general name 
for a common girl. Du dwmme Grete is often heard in the streets 
of Dessau, and if some people pronounce it Griete, I have heard 
quite as often the expression Du infame Kriite. Now, from Krdte 
to Krote the transition is easy enough, and if once made, everything 
else would follow almost as a matter of course. 

And yet this is not all. The student of mythology gladly wel- 
comes every euhemeristic explanation which has the slightest coun- 
tenance from real history, but after he has seen the ring of the 
venerable Princess of Anhalt changed into the ring of the Lady Toad 
he asks again, Whence all this readiness to accept the story of a 
toad, who is fed by crumbs from the window of a princess, and then 
either sends a woman to present a ring possessing a kind of charm 
against fire and other dangers, or leads a princess through a subter- 
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raneous passage to a woman who cannot be delivered without her 
assistance, and then conducts her safely back to the palace, carrying 
a lantern, and presenting her with a ring? 

Surely, nowhere would such a story be accepted, if there did 
not exist beforehand a certain acquaintance with toads or frogs as 
fabulous beings, having the character of fairies or witches, or where 
apparitions of women announcing fortunate or unfortunate events 
to princes and princesses had not become articles of popular faith. 
Thus we see that, after all, the help of the Comparative Mythologist 
cannot be altogether dispensed with, if we want to know by what 
spell a real historical event can be changed into a Miirchen, or a 
Miarchen into a real historical event. 

We have not very far to seek before we find toads and frogs— 
for these two animals are almost always mixed up together—-repre- 
senting certain phenomena in nature, and after a time endowed with 
a human personality. In different parts of the world the clouds, the 
moon, and the sun have been conceived as toad- or frog-like characters. 
It is easy to understand why clouds should have been likened to frogs. 
The Mexicans, for instance, who worshipped a god of rain under the 
name of Tlaloc, i.e. the Nourisher, represented his children, probably 
the clouds, asfrogs. Another great goddess in Mexico, Cantaotl, a kind 
of Demeter, is likewise pictured in the form of a frog, with a large 
number of mouths or breasts on her body. 

It is more difficult to understand why the moon should have 
been conceived as a frog. The fact, however, admits of no doubt, 
for Mr. Powell, in his article on the Mythology of the American 
Indians, tells us that the Indians believe that in ancient times a 
council of the gods was held, to consider how they could make a new 
moon, and that this was achieved by Whippoorwill changing a frog 
into the moon. The Indians imagine even now that they can see 
the frog riding the moon, and they say that the moon is cold, because 
the frog from which it was made was cold. 

Lastly the sun, and more particularly the rising and setting sun, 
or what we should call the dawn and the gloaming, have been con- 
ceived under the same image. Two explanations are possible here. 
Either the sun, as rising from the waters or the clouds, and setting 
again in the waters, was accepted as an amphibious animal, like the 
frog, or the name given to the frog was, for some reason or other, 
found applicable to the dawn and the gloaming also, so that the two, 
the frog and the dawn, became synonymous, and then gave rise in 
the usual way to a number of misunderstood legends. 

When we are told in the Mahabharata that Agni, the solar fire, 
who hides in the waters, was betrayed by a frog, that frog could 
hardly have been meant for anything but the dawn, announcing to 
the world the return of the sun. 

A more decided case of solar metaphor is mentioned by Plutarch, 
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who sees in the frog a symbol of the vernal sun. The Corinthians, 
he tells us, had sent a bronze palm-tree to the temple of Apollo. 
Round its root were frogs and water-serpents. As these animals had 
nothing in common either with palm-trees or with Apollo, or with 
the Corinthians, it was suggested by the Greeks that they were 
intended as symbols of spring, when the sun begins to grow strong 
and drives away the winter. In the same manner they state that 
the cock in the hand of Apollo was meant to indicate the approach of 
morning. 

In other cases, however, we must appeal to language itself in 
order to explain why the sun should have been called a frog. Bheka 
in Sanskrit means a frog, and a well-known story is told of Bheki, a 
female frog, who became the wife of a prince on condition that she 
should never see water. One day she saw water, and immediately 
she vanished. This is but one of the many versions of the world-old 
story that the dawn, conceived as a woman and as the wife of a king, 
originally the sun, vanishes in the gloaming as soon as she sees the 
water, that is, as soon as she approaches the clouds in which the sun 
sets. 

But why should the Dawn be called a female frog? It has been 
suggested that this was simply due to the amphibious nature of the 
dawn, sitting, like a frog, on the line which divides the clouds from 
the earth. This may be so. But there is a more potent reason still. 
Bheka would in Greek appear as goixos. This does not exist, but 
with a change of o? into j—very common in one of the Greek dia- 
lects, namely the Beeotian—¢otxos may be the Greek gixos. This 
means sea-weed, and was called so from its dark-red colour, for we 
know that it was a favourite article for making rouge. The Latin 
fucus also means a rock-lichen, a red colour, and rouge. If fucus 
(for foicos, like wnus for oinos) meant dark red, bheka also must have 
had originally the same meaning, and the frog would have been 
called the dark-red one. We know that in Latin also the toad is 
called rubeta, the red one. The Sanskrit word bheka, therefore, if it 
meant originally dark-red and frog, would have been a most appro- 
priate name for the dawn, and still more for the gloaming. Thus 
aruna in Sanskrit means red, arun?, the dawn; tsu in Hottentot 
meant bloody, red, tswi-goab became a name for the rising sun, 
and, at last, for the supreme deity.® 

If this is granted, all becomes clear. Bheki, the dark-red one, 
originally a name of the gloaming, ceased to be understood, and 
became a mere name, and then a myth. When it was asked who 
Bheki was, she was readily accepted as a beautiful girl. But the old 
story remained that she had been discovered by her lover sitting near 
a well; that he had asked her to marry him,’ and that she consented 


° M. M., Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 295. 
” Chips from a German Workshop, ii. 251, 
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on condition that he should never show her a drop of water. One 
day, being tired, she asked the king for water. The king forgot 
his promise, brought her water, and Bheki plunged into the water, 
whether as the gloaming, or as the frog, or as the beautiful princess. 

If the intellectual atmosphere of a people is once permeated by 
such creations of fancy, if fairies, brownies, elves, and gnomes have 
become familiar friends, nothing is easier to understand than that 
real characters should be changed into fairies, or that fairies should 
be changed into real characters. I have little doubt that Frau 
Krote too belongs to this class of beings, and that she was originally 
one of the old Teutonic female deities, the wise women, the Scottish 
spae wife, the old Norse spé konor, whom Grimm has so well 
described in his German Mythology, and who can generally be traced 
to the well-known source of all female deities, the dawn, the moon, 
the clouds, and the earth. These fabulous beings meet us again and 
again in German Mythology as kind-hearted women, who, under 
various disguises, warn their friends against coming dangers, protect 
them in sickness, rescue them from prison, occasionally even marry 
them, but generally disappear again when some promise made to 
them by their friends has unwittingly been broken. Grimm’s 
German Mythology is full of these stories, particularly in the chapter 
on Géttinnen, Weise Frawen, Wichte und Elbe. A well-known name 
for these half-goddesses was Jtis in Old High German, in Anglo- 
Saxon Ides, plural Jdesa. The same name, with the loss of the 
initial vowel, appears in Icelandic as Dis, plural Disir. They, too, 
as Vigfusson informs us in his Icelandic Dictionary, were female 
guardian-angels, who follow every man from his birth, and only 
leave him in the hour of death. 

I have little doubt, therefore, that the story of the Lady Toad 
in Dessau is really a survival of ancient Teutonic mythology. Such 
survivals become rarer with every generation, but they die very 
slowly. I still remember being told by my grandmother, when 
she warned me not to go too near to the river, the Mulde, that, 
if I went too near, the Nicker would come and carry me off. 
That Nicker is the Old High German Nihhus, of whom Grimm 
has much to tell in his Mythology (p. 456). In ancient times, 
when the first snow began to fall, people used to say that some 
god or other in the clouds had torn his feather-bed. We boys at 
school used exactly the same expression when we saw the first 
flakes of snow. Only we used to say, ‘ Baibler has torn his bed,’ 
and Baibler was a real person, who lived in the Church tower, 
and kept watch and gave the signal in case of a fire breaking out 
in the town or in the neighbourhood. 

In the same manner, then, there probably was an old legend of a 
kind fairy, originally a forgotten goddess, protecting the reigning 
family of Dessau and warning them against approaching dangers. 
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That story may either have been changed into history by some early 
chronicler who had nothing better to do; or, and this is more likely, 
some princess at Dessau may really have made herself known by her 
kindness to poor people, and then the mere wish of the poor that 
some good fairy might reward her would easily have become mixed 
up with the old legends about wise women appearing in various 
animal disguises, and bestowing their blessing, or even some sub- 
stantial gift in the shape of a gold ring, on their deserving friends. 
Certain it is that the gold ring of Frau Krote is preserved with 
religious care to the present day. It is kept in a small safe, 
carefully hidden away in the wall of the old castle. The Duke only has 
the key which opens the safe, and when it was last shown to me by 
the reigning Duke the greatest precaution was taken against every 
possible accident, and, more particularly, against the danger of the 
ring falling on the floor, which, as I was informed, would have 
portended some dire misfortune to the reigning family. 


F. Max Mier. 





THE CITY OF LHASA. 


It seems strange that at this advanced period in the world’s history 
there should still remain any city of importance which has never yet 
been visited by any European now living. Nevertheless the huge 
city of Lhas4, the capital of Tibet, the Rome of the vast family of 
Northern Buddhists, occupies at the present day that unique position. 
Three only, or, at the most, four, natives of Europe during the past 
hundred years have managed to reach the confines of the mysterious 
metropolis. It is already forty-five years since the two last of these 
adventurous heroes, the French missionaries Huc and Gabet, made 
their residence of six weeks, and were then expelled from the Grand 
Lama’s stronghold. Twenty-five years have elapsed since the Abbé 
Huc, the survivor, died, after giving to the world his charming series 
of volumes concerning Tibet, Mongolia, and China. In the meantime 
many Indian sportsmen have boasted in recent years of having 
‘entered Tibet ;’ but on cross-examination it isalways made evident 
that they have not penetrated at the furthest a dozen miles beyond 
the actual frontier-line of Tibet proper, even at the Ladak side of 
the country. As to reaching Lhdsé itself, neither Englishman, 
Frenchman, nor Russian has in our own time advanced to within 200 
miles of that coveted goal. Alas! that the dauntless traveller 
Pryevalski should have been cut off, the dream of his life unrealised. 
However, although no European now existent has ever been even 
near to the forbidden city, yet it is equally strange that the topo- 
graphy, defences, and general features of Lhis4, as she stands at the 
present day, are tolerably familiar to several English officials in 
India. The very names of the streets are recorded; whilst two 
independently-drawn plans of the city are now in the hands of the 
Government; or were in its hands, for it is whispered that one—the 
most correct—has been lost! 

We have been enabled to procure by degrees this recent and 
accurate account of the greater portion of Tibet by a somewhat in- 
genious machinery. At Darjiling there has been established an 
institution known as the Bhutia School, where certain lads of the 
Sikkim clan of Tibetans are clothed and educated at the Government 
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expense. English is taught them by a Bengali master, and Tibetan 
by a resident lama. From these a few of the more promising are 
drafted elsewhere, to be trained in surveying and the use of observing 
instruments; and ultimately, if they seem discreet and of the proper 
metal, they are despatched as secret explorers beyond the Himalayas. 
It is from the private reports and observations of these trained emis- 
saries that at length a fair half of the inhabited parts of Tibet has 
been described and mapped out with some degree of minuteness. 
The explorers, from their thorough knowledge of the language and 
manners of the people, usually succeed in deceiving the Tibetan 
guards stationed at every accessible pass along the frontier line. As 
the authorities have long ago become aware of our tactics, when 
within the forbidden land, the utmost guile is still essential. But 
our agents are true masters of craft. Observing instruments and 
diaries can be hidden in the cylinders of their prayer-wheels, and 
detection is rarely their lot. Thus, A. K. resided for a whole year 
in Lhas4; and by the help of his Buddhist rosary measured nearly 
every street in the place. Again, through the observations of N. S., 
M. H., and L., the dimensions of lakes, heights of mountains, and 
the latitude and longitude of numerous fortresses and towns, have 
been accurately determined and recorded. 

But the most remarkable exploring adventure of all remains to 
be mentioned. This was a secret enterprise under the auspices of 
the Indian Government; but it was the performance, not of one of 
the trained spies who are of Tibetan extraction, but of a Bengali, 
one Sarat Chandra Dis. This gentleman was at one time headmaster 
of the Darjiling Bhutia school; and there he was seized with a 
perfect mania for the study of the Tibetan language and literature. 
His learning and general abilities soon attracted Government notice. 
Though a Bengali by birth and education, he acquired a marvellous 
acquaintance with colloquial Tibetan, which differs greatly from the 
literary language. Accordingly he was taken into special Govern- 
ment employment; and, although holding, as he still does, the nominal 
office of Inspector of Schools, has been constituted ever since a con- 
fidential referee in all technical matters relating to Tibet. In the 
year 1881 Sarat Chandra Das offered to undertake a secret journey 
to Lhas4 in the disguise of a Tibetan lama. He had already accom- 
plished an expedition of this kind, wherein he had managed to reach 
Tashi-lhumpo, the second capital of Tibet. Having been furnished 
by Government with money, and with various costly presents to 
reward any great Tibetan officials who might befriend him, he set 
out from Darjiling, on our side of the Himalayas,‘one dark night in 
November 1881. He was accompanied by a Sikkim lama of the 
Red Cap Buddhist school, one Lama U-gyen Gyats’ho, a resident at 
Darjiling. The pair had to leave Darjiling and traverse even the 
quasi-friendly state of Sikkim with the utmost secrecy; otherwise 
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information would have reached the Tibetan frontier before them in 
the magical manner it always does, and the travellers would have been 
inevitably stopped. They entered Tibet vid Nipal over the dangerous 
Kanglachhen Pass, 17,000 feet high; and, after the most arduous 
and surprising adventures, and after visiting many places and 
monasteries hitherto undescribed, Babu Sarat Chandra Dds at length 
saw before him the glittering domes of the mysterious Lhisé. They 
resided in Lhasé not longer than two weeks, but he seems to have 
made good use of that time in visiting everything that was notable, 
even obtaining an interview with the Grand Lama. His return 
journey occupied six months ; and he did not reach Darjiling until 
the 27th of December, 1882. The narrative of his travels is really 
most fascinating reading. It was written in the outward form of a 
confidential report to Government, but has been only privately 
printed and is not allowed to be made public. If published we 
believe it would prove one of the most delightful books of travel ever 
written. Its simple narrative style—most creditable to a Bengali— 
is relieved by the introduction, every few pages, of Tibetan legendary 
lore of a very interesting kind. The suppression of this narration 
seems somewhat of an injustice to the worthy Babu’s reputation. 
Notwithstanding governmental secrecy—both that which is neces- 
sary, and that which seems unnecessary—it has been the good fortune 
of the writer of this paper, not only to inspect copies of the native 
explorers’ reports, but also to read the narrative communicated by 
Chandra Dis. The information thus derived has been, further, 
supplemented by interviews with the leading natives who have 
visited Tibet. With such trustworthy materials in his hands and head, 
the writer feels himself justified in presenting to the curious a new 
description of the city of Lhas4, its buildings and its inhabitants. 
After crossing the magnificent valley of the Yaru Tsang-po, the 
great west-to-east river which traverses Tibet for a length of 500 
miles, you find yourself again in the meshes of a network of ravines 
and radiating mountain ranges. But, down into the Tsang-po from 
the north-east, making for itself a narrow valley amid this rocky region, 
there runs a lesser stream known as the Kyi Chhu, or River of Happi- 
ness, which strikes the main river in longitude 90° 42’. Some forty- 
five miles up this branch stream, where the narrow valley has widened 
out into a broad and fertile plain, with the mountains frowning in 
wondrous embattlements to the north and north-west and north-east 
of it, has been built the capital of Tibet. Lh4-s4, orin English ‘ the 
Seat of the Gods,’ is well situated in this verdant flowery plain. You 
see its domes overlaid with gilding, glittering from afar. To the north- 
west, just outside the city proper, rises the abrupt conical hill known 
as Potala; and terraced on this hill stand temples and palaces and 
chhortens in a curious jumble. Turn your eyes eagerly towards those 
tiers upon tiers of buildings which tower up yon mount ; for, encaged 
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within one of them, is most certainly to be found the central object 
of veneration in the Buddhist world, the Dalai Lama of Tibet! And 
look straight ahead of you, as you ride due east along the main road 
to the sacred city ; and, lo! there is seen another lofty mound crowned 
with domed palaces. That is Chokpoi Ri, whereon stands the Waidurya 
Ta-ts’ang (‘ Lapis-lazuli school’), the medical University of Tibet, 
where 300 students are being constantly trained for the profession. 

But we are still five miles from our goal ; and this plain which sur- 
rounds Lhés4 deserves further attention. Its elevation above sea-level 
is 11,600 feet or so; but even that height allows it to be a valley com- 
pared with the altitudes we have just been traversing—quite 14,000 
feet, with here and there a shoulder ascending to over 16,000 feet. 
The plain over which we are riding is a wonderfully fruitful one. It 
is skirted on the south by the Kyi river, and is watered, moreover, 
by another smaller stream from the north, the Toi-lung, which flows 
into the Kyi, just where we are, some five miles west of Lhasé. All 
this land is carefully irrigated by means of dykes and cross channels 
from both rivers. Fields of buckwheat, barley, pea, rape, and 
linseed lie in orderly series everywhere. The meadows near the 
water display the richest emerald-green pasturage. Groves of poplar 
and willow, in shapely clumps, combine with the grassy stretches to 
give in places a park-like appearance to the scene. Several hamlets 
and villages, such as Cheri, Daru, and Shing Dongkhar, are dotted 
over these lands. A fertile plain truly for a besieging army! 

Presently we come to a region of suburban character. Large and 
small houses—shall we call them ‘ villas’?—seated in gardens and 
flanked by orchards, the homes to which the non-ecclesiastical gentry 
of Lhasé retreat after business hours. Immediately outside the city 
are several groves and parks. A large and beautiful park, the Norpu 
Linga (‘Grove of Precious Gems’), abuts at the south-west quarter. 
The river flows due east and west near the city, keeping an average 
distance of a mile from its southern boundary. Here lies a marshy 
flat of sand-banks and dykes, over which the Kyi is constantly en- 
croaching ; and canals and embankments have been made to save 
Lhasé from submersion. 

And now youare about to enter the magic city herself. Sheis famous 
for her gilded domes and gold-plated spires; and as you approach 
the gates, the morning sun flashes in quite a splendid manner from 
the burnished ganjiras of the Ramo-chhe and Cho-khang temples, and 
is glinted back, as from a hundred heliographs, from the golden domes 
high up on the Potala hill to your left. You enter Lhas4 from the west 
by the Pargo Kaling gate. You find yourself at once in a broad 
roadway, with trees planted boulevard-wise on either side, green in 
foliage in spite of their decrepit trunks. The houses which line the 
road are lofty and whitewashed, roofed in a very pretty fashion with 
Chinese tiles, glazed and blue. Every house has long, narrow, per- 
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pendicular windows, the window-ledges fringed below with coloured 
strips of cloth ; and every house has a turret; and from turret to 
turret across the road are stretched ropes strung with bits of painted 
cloth in true Buddhist fashion. This first portion of the town is 
called Bana Shol and is not considered to be Lhasi proper, but the 
lay town or suddar bazaar of the schools and monastery buildings 
in Potala. But here you approach the inner gate of the city—the 
entrance, as it were, to the Kremlin of Lhésé. ‘You cross a little 
stone bridge known as the Yu-t’ok Sampa (or ‘ Upper Turquoise 
Bridge’) and stand beneath a massive gateway. Now indeed you 
will have small chance of escaping detection if you are at all a 
suspicious-looking character. Guards are stationed at this gate to 
interrogate all new-comers or unknown persons. Once over the 
bridge and through the archway, the glazed-roofed houses and trees 
disappear. You are in a street of shops; many of which, it is ap- 
parent, are kept by Chinamen. This is a pastrycook’s. It is a much 
more inviting establishment than an Indian confectioner’s would be. 
Very low, cushioned seats, six inches or so in height, are ranged 
round a room within; and here the Chinaman’s Tibetan wife will 
place a ridiculous little doll’s table beside you. On this she sets a 
cup and a shaluk, or slop-basin. She next brings a chambin, or tea- 
pot, and thence pours forth a steaming jorum of Tibetan tea—a mess 
of tea and butter and salt, all churned up together into a seething 
and not unpleasant decoction. With the tea—or sol-chd, as the 
woman terms it, using the respectful designation for the beverage— 
you may have sweet twisted biscuits, made of sugar and egg; or a 
bowl of barley-meal to make into huge soft dough-balls in your tea. 
Other dainties are bre-sil, or hot buttered boiled rice, served with 
sugar and dried apricots; mok-mo, or balls of finely-chopped meat 
cooked in a thin crust of pastry ; gyd-t’uk, or Chinese broth, which is 
made from a sort of portable soup-compound of egg and flour and 
minced mutton, and can be bought in solid form and carried about 
with you; and p’ing-shd or meat-curry. If you wish for comestibles 
less recherché you can go into the neighbouring S4-khang or Tibetan 
restaurant and have the more vulgar p’dk-t’wk or barley-gruel, yak- 
beef, dried or fresh, boiled mutton, minced radishes, and dried mutton 
with barley-flour dumplings. Thick dried curds, or sol-sho, are always 
to be had here. Most customers, it should be remarked, produce 
from among the filthy rags within the bosom of their cloaks their 
own p’orpa, or basin-cups, and will take tea, soup, minced radishes, 
and gruel successively from it without any cleansing of the vessel in 
between. Yak-beef is the favourite meat; for Tibetans have no 
Hindu prejudices. The prices at the Sa-khang are low: a kha 
(1}d.) or at most a karma (24d.); while two tanka (1s. 3d.) will 
feed a large party sumptuously. 

Other shops in the street are carpet and rug stores, cup and bowl 
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stores, tea-brick sellers, silversmiths, second-hand clothes dealers’ 
emporiums—the latter most evil-smelling dens. In front of every 
shop stands a pedestal of dried clay, shaped at the top into a bulbous 
tapering structure, like a miniature Burmese pagoda. In the hollow 
top incense is burned to propitiate the many terrific deities in the 
Tibetan Buddhist calendar. Many of the shops in Lhasé are kept 
by Nipalese merchants, who are all good Buddhists; but their pre- 
mises will not be found in this first street, the Nipalese shops stand- 
ing in fine array in the T’omse Gang, the great open space in front of 
the Chokhang, or principal temple in Lhas4, which lies at the eastern 
end of the street we are traversing. The Kashmiri tradesmen are 
Mussulmans, and are tolerated in this stronghold of Buddhism for 
their mercantile talents. These latter are styled contemptuously 
‘ La-lo,’ and are suffered to have a mosque, known as the Kha-chhe 
Lha-khang (‘ Kashmir god-house ’), outside the city. 

But it is high time to notice the living beings in these thorough- 
fares. Gendun-pa, or clergy, of every degree swarm in greater plenty 
even than do ecclesiastics in Malta. Here are ge-nyen and lamas 
and déwas (theological students), and now and then a great khempo, 
or incarnate abbot. Riding on sorry ponies along the lanes and 
streets are continually to be met fresh arrivals from every district in 
Tibet. These are orthodox lamas from Tashi-lhumpo, draped in 
ample yellow robes, and each wearing a coarse piece of red silk on 
the crown of the head. Those others are Ladaki travellers just 
arrived from Lé, 600 miles away; they are clad in rough and dirty 
sheepskins. Now comes a Palpo merchant from Kho-bom, the capital 
of Nipal ; he on a pony, and his servants stalking ahead of him, the 
first of them carrying over his shoulder a long lance, from which 
flutters a red streamer. These wild-looking tall men, with unkempt 
locks, are pilgrims from Khams on the Chinese border. They are 
born highwaymen and robbers, but are Buddhists of the fiercest 
sincerity, and are noted for their savage fidelity if you happen to lay 
them under a personal obligation. Heavy big-faced Mongol Tartars 
are also to be seen, but they usually arrive at a particular season of 
the year in one large body by caravans from Urga, Sachu, and 
Kokonur. New-comers are remarked upon in the most free-and-easy 
manner by the loungers in the streets; and, whenever the oppor- 
tunity of a pause in their progress occurs, are generally accosted and 
cross-examined by the curious. Each nationality has its own com- 
mon lodging-house, often large rambling buildings in filthy by-lanes. 
The more important visitors are housed in the monasteries or in the 
town mansions of the nobility. What we wish to lay stress on is 
this incessant influx and departure of visitors in the sacred city. 
The traversers of the streets on ordinary days are mainly of this class, 
more especially when some important festival or grand function is 
approaching. 
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A point to be noticed here is the freedom with which women of 
all grades go about from place to place; in the shops, in the streets, 
in the vaulted entries which give access to every dwelling-house. 
The Tibetan female is an independent and buxom dame, very unlike 
her Hindu sister across the border. Her frame is well-knit and sturdy ; 
she can carry any weight you like on her back. Moreover there is a 
jollity about her smile and general deportment which would be very 
engaging if she made herself a little better acquainted with the wash- 
bowl. Though she rarely uses water for ablutionary purposes, the 
black stains which cover the Tibetan woman’s face are not due to 
dirt. It is a custom, said to be founded on a strict law enacted 200 
years ago, for all the adult females to stain their faces with blotches 
of a black dye styled tui-ja. This disfigurement, which originally 
was ordered for the purpose of subduing the natural attractiveness of 
the female face to the other sex, forms almost a complete disguise to 
the countenance. In reality a Tibetan girl’s face is most comely and 
pretty. Before the blackening process, her cheeks are as picturesquely 
ruddy as any Scotch lassie’s; and, as the pigment wears off, the ripe 
wall-fruit glow which the keen mountain air insists on producing is 
continually to be seen overcoming the sooty patches. Higher-class 
Tibetan women frequently traverse the streets of Lhas4 on small 
white horses, seated astride the animal’s back. They generally have 
intellectual faces, and are often in truth highly educated and learned. 
Every better-class female in the streets of Lh&s4 wears a head-dress 
called a pd-tuk, not unlike an old-fashioned English travelling-cap 
with long, turned-down ear-flaps. This is often studded with turquoise 
and pieces of coral; sometimes, in the case of the wife of a State 
councillor (Kélon), with emeralds, rubies, and pearls. Its use is very 
ancient. Another characteristic part of the women’s dress is the bib 
or breast-cover, styled pangden. 

However, it is as the head centre of northern Buddhism—as the 
Rome of the Buddhists of China, Mongolia, and Siberia—that this 
wondrous city of Lhas4 ought chiefly to be viewed. The whole place, 
at least ostensibly, is given up wholly to religion and to nothing 
else. Not within the city walls but outside it, flanking and support- 
ing it, as it were with moral buttresses, stand the great props and 
foundations of its religious life. The mighty monasteries, all of his- 
toric lineage, where the majority of lamas are trained, have been 
erected a few miles distant from this centre. Approaching Lhas4 
from the west, five miles from the city gate, we passed within a 
mile of the famous Dai-pung monastery, which stands upon a com- 
manding hill. It is one of the three great Gelukpa foundations 
containing four richly-endowed schools (ta-ts’ang) for the study of 

1 As a specimen of the inaccuracy of published information concerning Tibet, we 


read in a recent edition of the Popular Encyclopedia: ‘At Lhésé alone are 3,000 
monasteries !’ The real number in this city and its suburbs is 16. 
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philosophical Buddhism, and giving shelter and training to 7,000 
monks and students at once. Two miles to the north of Lhasé4 is 
Sera monastery, stated to harbour 5,000 gendunpa. Again, some 
twenty-five miles north-east of the city, built on the Wangkhor hill, 
is the renowned Galdan Lamasary founded by Tsong-khapa himself, 
the abbot of which ranks ecclesiastically next after the Grand or 
Dalai Lama. The number of inmates here is 3,200. The heads of 
these monasteries are all Khempoes, and are held to have within 
their bodies the transmigrated spirits of various historic personages, 
who were themselves each the incarnation of some deity or Bodhi- 
sattva. The Dai-pung monks are notorious for getting up frays and 
orgies in the city, and murders are continually being laid to their 
charge; on the other hand many are well-read Sanskrit scholars, 
deeply versed in Tantrik lore. But the pivot round which the whole 
system of Tibetan Buddhism revolves, resides not in the huge lama- 
saries, but beneath those gilded domes upon the Potala hill, just im- 
mediately without the sacred city. We refer to 


THE GRAND Lama oF LHASA. 


Every Tibetan or Mongolian with any ambition in his soul lives in 
hope of being one day permitted to see the Kyap-gon,? the Ocean of 
Wisdom, the Vice-regent of Buddha upon earth, the Incarnation of 
the Blessed Eleven-faced Chenrdisi, known to Mongols and Chinese 
as the Dalai Lama, and to Englishmen as the Grand Lama of Lhasd. 
This unutterable being is nominally temporal monarch of all Tibet 
and spiritual monarch of all Buddhadom ; above the Panchhen Lama 
of Tashilhumpo and above the Khutuktu of Urga. The special pro- 
tector of Tibet in the Buddhist heavens is held to be the Dhyani 
Bodhisattwa Chenraisi. He is not considered to have attained unto 
full Buddhahood, but has voluntarily permitted himself to continue 
in successive incarnations upon earth in order to extend the blessings 
of Nirvana to all mortal beings. He is held to be incarnate in the 
successive Dalai Lamas of Lhésé. Whenever a Dalai Lama dies (not 
that his death is ever admitted as a possibility in Buddhist circles) 
the karma or psychic essence of the blessed Chenraisi will reappear 
within a year in some unknown infant whose identity is discovered 
by certain prescribed magical methods. Until each new Dalai Lama 
reaches the age of eighteen, his temporal authority is wielded by the 
Desi or Regent of Tibet. By a singular monotony of events—or shall 
we say plainly by the rascality of the Regent—during the past sixty 
years not one of these poor youths, clothed in this mockery of power 
and holiness, has been suffered to survive his eighteenth birthday ! 
Thus the kingship of the Dalai Lama has become in recent years 


* Kyap-gon, or ‘the protector,’ is the familiar title given by the populace to the 
Grand Lama, but his official Tibetan name is Gya-ts’o Rimpo-chhe. 
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nothing but a name; the sceptre being continuously wielded by his 
villanous guardian who (under Chinese pressure) scruples not to 
poison the rightful occupant of the throne. The name of the present 
Grand Lama of Lhésé is Ngag Dbang Blo Bzang Thub-ldan Rgya- 
mtsho (pronounced ‘ Ngak Wang Lobsang T’up-den Gya-ts’o’ ), and 
he was ‘ discovered ’ in the year 1875, being then one year old. His 
age now (1889) is therefore fifteen years; and if the present Regent 
is as big a rascal as his two predecessors, the time of the poor youth’s 
continuance in deified splendour upon earth is now drawing very 
short. He who went immediately before him, the Grand Lama 
P’rin Las Rgya-mtsho, who died at the age of eighteen in the 
year 1874, lies beneath a vast tomb plated with thin sheets of gold 
on the Potala Hill. Sarat Chandra Das was allowed to see the youth 
who still so pathetically sits as joint god and king of many million 
human beings. He says :— 


We were seated on rugs spread in about eight rows, my seat being in the third 
row, at a distance of about ten feet from the Grand Lama’s throne, and a little to 
his left. There was perfect silence in the grand hall. The state officials walked 
from left to right with serene gravity, as becoming their exalted rank in the presence 
of the Supreme Vice-regent of Buddha on earth. The carrier of the incense-bowl 
(suspended by three golden chains), the Head Steward who carried the royal 
golden teapot, and other domestic officials then came into his holiness’s presence, 
standing there motionless as pictures, fixing their eyes, as it were, on the tips of 
their respective noses. The great altar, resembling an oriental throne pillared on 
lions of carved wood, was covered with costly silk scarves; and on this his holiness, 
a child of eight, was seated. A yellow mitre covered the child’s head, his person 
was robed in a yellow mantle; and he sat cross-legged, with the palms of his hands 
juined together to bless us. In my turn I received his holiness’s benediction and 
surveyed his divine face. I wanted to linger a few seconds in the sacred presence, 
but was not allowed to do so, others displacing me by pushing me gently. The 
princely child possessed a really bright and fair complexion, with rosy cheeks. His 
eyes were large and penetrating. The cut of his face was remarkably Aryan, though 
somewhat marred by the obliquity of his eyes. The thinness of his person was 
probably owing to the fatigues of the ceremonies of the court, of his religious duties, 
and of ascetic observances to which he had been subjected since taking the vows of 
monkhood. . . . When all were seated after receiving benediction, the Head 
Steward poured tea into his holiness’s golden cup from the golden tea-pot. Four 
assistant servers poured tea into the cups of the audience. Before the Grand Lama 
lifted his cup to his lips a grace was solemnly chanted. Without even stirring the 
air by the movements of our limbs or our clothes, we slowly lifted our cups to our 
lips and drank the tea, which was of delicious flavour. Thereafter the Head Butler 
placed a golden dish full of rice in fropt of his holiness, which he only touched ; 
and its contents were then distributed. I obtained a handful of this consecrated 
rice, which I carefully tied in one corner of my handkerchief. After grace had 
been said, the holy ‘child, in a low indistinct voice, chanted a hymn, which I 
understood to be a blessing for the translation of the soul of the late head of the 
Meru monastery, in whose honour we were assembled, to the mansion of Devachen. 
Then a venerable gentleman rose from the middle of the first row of seats, and 
addressing the Grand Lama as the Lord Chenrdisi Incarnate, recited the many 
deeds of mercy which that patron saint of Tibet had vouchsafed towards its 
benighted people. At the conclusion he thrice prostrated himself before his holi- 
ness, when a solemn pause followed ; after which the audience rose, and the Grand 
Lama retired. 


Vou. XXVI.—No. 152. ZZ 
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The buildings on Potala are most extensive, and form a perfect 
labyrinth, piled, in the most extraordinary grouping, up the steep 
face of the hill. The entire hill, in fact, is covered with towering 
palaces, and halls, and temple-like structures surmounted by domes 
and spires; leading by passages and by ladders the one into the 
other. A large cloistered building at the base of the ascent is the 
Namgyal Ta-ts’ang, which is the monastery to which the Grand 
Lama is especially accredited in his character of monk. At the 
eastern gateway of Potala is a long hall into which one can ride, 
ending with flights of long steps, up which you also ride until you 
reach a landing where stands a monolith known as the Doring 
Nangma. From thence you ascend by means of long wooden 
ladders ; when you gain the ground floor of the famous Red Palace, a 
structure which rises to an elevation of nine storeys above the height 
you have already reached. The tombs of the Grand Lamas, the 
Dodpal Mint, and the Tse Lobta, a superior school for lads destined 
to the monastic life, are among the erections on the hill. The 
Grand Lama, it should be understood, does not always reside on 
Potala. He sometimes retires for change to the Norpu Linga park, 
on the south-western skirts of Lhésé. Here there is a palace for his 
accommodation. 


Tue Ramo CHHE TEMPLE. “ 


A road known as the Lingkhor Road circles completely round 
Lhasi. Every pilgrim to the city on arrival should, as a religious 
duty, cireumambulate the whole place by means of this road, care- 
fully keeping his right side turned towards the centre of the city. 
Potala Hill faces the Lingkhor Road; and proceeding eastward 
from the sacred gates, in a little over a mile, you come to the gate- 
way of the venerable shrine known as Ramo Chhe. It was built 
more than 1,200 years ago, by the Chinese wife of king Srong-tsan 
Gampo ; and acrystal palace of Lu, or serpent-gods, is believed by the 
vulgar to exist beneath its foundations, and the temple was erected 
to counteract their evil influence. A very ancient image of Dolma, 
carved in turquoise, and another of a former Buddha Mikyo Dorje, 
are the principal objects of veneration here, in addition to the tombs 
of the famous king and his Chinese wife, who are alleged to have 
been buried in this shrine. Several extraordinary effigies in precious 
materials of Khadoma or witches, often referred to by the poet 
Milardipa, are noticeable. The temple is three storeys high, and 
bears an ancient Chinese inscription on the fagade. 


THE CHo-KHANG. 


This temple is, as it were, the cathedral of Lhisé. Its fame has 
spread everywhere throughout Central Asia, and it is the first point 
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to which the new-comer hurries. It is situated in the very centre 
of the city, in the great square at the head of the main thoroughfare 
from Yu-t’ok Sampa. Circumambulation of shrines, propitiating 
malignant deities, and revolving the khorlo, or prayer-wheel in which 
the invocations to Chenrdisi are enclosed,’ comprise nearly all the 
duties charged on the ordinary non-philosophical Buddhist. To 
these may be added the visiting of holy places on great festival-days 
to make salutation to the various deities set up therein. This 
ceremony is styled chhoi-jal; and the person who performs it goes 
to the shrine armed with a bundle of incense-sticks and a pot of 
butter, with perhaps some presentation scarves. He shows his 
respect for the different sacred beings represented by depositing 
lumps of his butter in the lamp-bowl of liquid grease which stands 
with floating wick burning in front of each; whilst the scarves are 
presented to the deities just as they would be in Tibet on a visit of 
ceremony to honoured friends. 

The Cho-khang is a favourite resort for making chhoijal; for no 
such marvellous collection of deities, unique effigies, and holy relics 
exists anywhere else save there in this ganglion of halls and chapels. 
You enter the buildings through a mean-looking colonnade, and find 
yourself immediately in the presence of the chief attraction of the 
place—a life-size figure of Buddha, profusely gilded with thick gold, 
and jewelled with costly gems. It is very ancient and held to be 
unique, in that it represents the Buddha as he appeared when only 
twelve years old. Everybody makes the profoundest prostrations to 
this image, and it is spoken of as Cho-wo Rimpo-chhe, ‘ the most 
precious master ’ and the ‘ Lord Buddha,’ as if it were a still living 
being present in the flesh. A marvellous image of the Eleven-faced 
Chenrdisi, in one of the side-chapels, is the next most important 
effigy. And then comes a life-sized statue of the reformer Tsong- 
khapa set up in a chamber with iron gratings to prevent you from 
entering. Other curiosities are the stone slab on which king Srong- 
tsan Gampo and his two chief wives used to sit and bathe; some 
frescoes on the wall alleged to have been painted with the blood which 
oozed from that same king’s nose ; images of the seven past Buddhas ; 
and a strange lump of rock which is believed to prevent the Kyi 
river from washing away Lhés4. But, in addition, the various 
chapels are filled with innumerable figures of Buddhas, gods, god- 
desses, and saints; some are in solid silver, others of bronze, others 
of sandal-wood. Paldan Lha-mo (a goddess) is represented by one of 
the most grotesquely terrific figures imaginable, with a face so hor- 
rible that it is always kept veiled. The king of the serpent-gods and 
Tamdin are also savage-looking ogres. One peculiarity of this vast 


* The prayer wheel contains the sentence Om mani padme hum repeated several 
hundred times, This is an invocation not to Buddha but Chenraisi. 


zZz2 
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labyrinth of shrines is the herds of mice to be seen running about 
everywhere, even when the place is thronged by hundreds of people 
tramping in solemn circumambulation round each important effigy. 
These mice are said to hold the transmigrated souls of deceased 
lamas, and are never molested. 

In the great courtyard of this temple are ranged some curious 
statues of men famous in the history of Tibet, and who are con- 
sidered still capable of affording help and protection when invoked. 
One of these statues represents T’ang-tong Gyal-po, celebrated for 
having (circa 1420 a.D.) built eight chain bridges over the Yaru 
Tsang-po, which still survive. Of this public-spirited character, the 
ku-nyer, or image-keeper of the Cho-khang, relates a quaint story. 
T’ang-tong, it seems, feared the miseries of this world very much, 
having inhabited it in former existences. Accordingly he managed 
to remain this time, before birth, sixty years in his mother’s womb. 
There he sat in profound meditation, concentrating his mind most 
earnestly on the well-being of all living creatures. At the end of 
sixty years he began to realise that, while meditating for the good 
of others, he was neglecting the rather prolonged sufferings of his 
mother. He forthwith quitted the womb, and came into the world 
already provided with grey hair. Just after birth he made the 
profoundest salutations to his mother, whom he thus addressed: 
‘Mother, pardon me for all your sad hours; but I was exceedingly 
comfortable during my long stay within you.’ After adding that 
there exist no such comfortable quarters for residence in this world 
as those he had just quitted, he sat down cross-legged, absorbed in 
meditation. People were at once struck with the beauty of his skin, 
like that of an infant, in spite of his grey hairs, and with the fra- 
grance he exuded, which was that of the lotus. He remained thus 
seven days, during which time his body grew to the stature of 
a youth. Still sitting cross-legged another week, he attained the 
size ofa man. He then at length got up, put clothes on, and began 
to lecture on the sacred literature of the Buddhists. 


OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS 


in Lhas4 are the four great monastic establishments known as 
the Four Lings. These monasteries might be termed ‘ peculiars,’ 
having exempt jurisdiction and other privileges, whilst their re- 
venues are princely. The Four Lings of Lhdsé are Tan-gyai-ling, 
Kiin-du-ling, Ts’e-chhok-ling, and Ts’omoi-ling; and the mighty 
Desi, or Regent of Lhas4, is always chosen from the heads of these 
establishments, subject, however, to the approval of the Emperor of 
China. The present Regent of Tibet is the abbot of Kiin-du-ling, 
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Lama Ta Ts’ak Rimpochhe.t The Meru Té Chhoi-dé is also an 
important monastery in the city. 


Privy CouncIL AND GOVERNMENT. 


Lhas4 is possessed of a Palace of Justice and Government Council 
Chamber, asaugust as in any other capital city. However, the same 
personages sit as privy councillors and as supreme judges; and in 
the same building, the Ka-shik, Moreover when we examine who 
the councillors are, we shall find that the government is not so exclu- 
sively clerical as is generally supposed. 

- The Council of the Grand Lama and Supreme Government is 
termed the K4-shik Lhen-gyai, and consists of the Regent and five 
members, and four of these members (called Kd-lin) must be lay- 
men. These laymen are usually chosen from among the higher 
military officers of Tibet. Their functions are executive and 
judicial. The representatives of the Emperor of China, the two 
Ampans, have nominally no voice in the council, but influence its 
proceedings by pressure upon the Regent. 

Popularly a member of council is known as a Shd-pé, and this is 
the title which used to puzzle people in the newspaper reports of our 
operations against the Tibetans. It means the ‘ lotus-footed ’ (Zhabs 
pad), and is sometimes given to other high lay officials besides the 
K4-lons. Anyone of respectability appears to be allowed admission 
to the Council Hall to watch the deliberations of the members. 
There they sit, cross-legged on sofas, clad in long rich yellow silk 
robes and crowned with tall Mongol hats, with a large coral button 
in front. The inevitable tea-cup is beside each, and every now and 
then is solemnly replenished by a stately attendant. In other rooms 
the dung-khor-pa, or clerks, are at work. They are the civil servants 
of Tibet, and they, too, are imbibing tea in the same official manner. 
Again you may enter the offices of the Tibetan Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Chhak-zo Chhempo. There are other clerks register- 
ing the receipts derivable from the land-tax, the traders’ tax, the 
pig-tax, and other sources of revenue; and as so much of it is paid 
in kind, chiefly in butter, tea, and sheep, these accounts must be 
somewhat intricate. 

We come forth from the K4-shak, and are no sooner without than 
we are greeted witha shout. We hurry along, but find we are being 
pursued. A dozen men, with filthy hair and foul ragged garments, 
rush up, headed by a tall scarlet-clad ruffian in a yellow turban. We 

‘ Since Huc made use of the term, all books on Tibet style the Regent the 
‘Nomekhan of Tibet.’ The explanation of Huc’s mistaken use of the term is, that 
when he visited Lhis4 the Regent happened to be the Abbot of Ts’omoi-ling, whose 


sacred cognomen is Nomekhan, and hence he and others have supposed it to be the 
Regent’s usual title always. The Regent’s real title is the Desi or Sakyong. 
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soon know that they are clamouring for alms, and we had better 
comply. For these fellows are the dreaded Ro-gya-wa, the scavengers 
and corpse-finders of Lhasé, the pests of the newly-arrived. They 
have special charge of the Lh4s4 cemeteries, and live in filthy huts 
built entirely of the horns of slaughtered yaks and sheep. To these 
ghouls the bodies of the lower-class dead are delivered up. They 
carry them, with horrid cries, to the corpse-yards outside the city, 
where dogs and vultures are in waiting to rend and devour. The 
Ro-gya-wa bury the bones. 
GRAHAM SANDBERG. 





WATER POACHERS. 


Ir trout streams and salmon rivers are ever more interesting than 
when the ‘ March-brown’ and the May-fly are on, surely it must be 
when the fish are heading up stream for the spawning grounds. Then 
the salmon leave the teeming seas and the trout their rich river 
reaches for the tributary streams. At this time the fish glide through 
the deep water with as much eagerness as they rushed down the 
same river as silvery samlets or tiny trout. Maybe they stay for a 
time at some well-remembered pool, but the first frosts remind 
them that they must seek the upper waters. A brown spate rolling 
down is a potent reminder, as they know that by its aid the rocks 
and weirs will be more easily passed. If the accustomed waterways 
are of solid foam the fish get up easily, but the soft spray gives them 
little hold. Let us watch them try to surmount the first obstacle, 
and here, by the White-Water rocks, it is a silvery sight to see the 
salmon ‘run.’ There is a deafening roar from the waterfall, and the 
almost impalpable spray constitutes a constant maze of translucent 
vapour. Ever and anon a big fish throws its steel-blue form several 
feet above the water, endeavouring to clear the obstacle. Many times 
it is beaten back, but at last it gains a ledge, and by a concentrated 
effort manages to throw itself into the still deep water beyond. In- 
stead of leaping the female fish try to run through the foam, and on 
from stone to stone, until a last leap takes them over. Where no 
passes exist many fish are picked up dead, the majority of which 
prove to be males, and this preponderance is also noticeable upon the 
breeding grounds. The spawning ‘redds’ are selected where the 
tributaries are clear and pure—where there is bright gravel and an 
entire absence of sediment. Here the fish settle down to their 
domestic duties, and their movements seem to be regulated by a 
dulling stupor. This facilitates observation, but it also assists the 
poacher in his silent trade. Once settled, the female fish scoops out 
a hollow in the sheltering gravel, and is closely attended by her lord. 
Whilst spawning is proceeding observe with what care he attends 
her, and in what evolutions he indulges. He rises and falls, now pass- 
ing over, now under her, and settling first upon this side, then upon that. 
Observe, too, how he drives off the young and unfertile fish which are 
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ever lying in wait todevour the spawn. The eggs are deposited at in- 
tervals in the sand, and when the milt has been fertilised the whole is 
covered over, there to remain until spring. The salmon deposits a 
thousand eggs for every pound of its live weight, and from the 
quantity of spawn in some salmon rivers it would seem that nothing 
which man could do—save pollution—would have any appreciable 
influence upon the increase of the species. The fecundity of trout 
is even greater than that of salmon, while a tiny smelt of only two 
ounces contains upwards of 35,000 eggs, and even these are as 
nothing compared with the rate of increase of several marine and 
‘coarse’ fish. An individual cod has yielded more than 6,000,000, 
a turbot 14,000,000, and a 28-lb. conger eel 15,000,000 eggs, 

The eggs of salmon are nearly as large as the seed of a garden 
pea, and those of good trout only slightly less. The ova is of a 
delicate salmon colour, and the cell-walls semi-transparent—so much 
so that the embryo shows plainly through. Although delicate 
in appearance, they are elastic and capable of sustaining great 
pressure, and an egg thrown upon a flat surface will rebound like an 
indiarubber ball. The economy of the extreme prolificness of the 
sporting fishes of Britain can best be understood when we come to 
consider the host of enemies which beset both salmon and trout in 
the very first stages of their existence. Nature is prolific in her waste, 
and a whole army of Nature’s poachers have to be satisfied. So true 
is this that the yearly yield of the largest salmon-producing river in 
the kingdom is computed at about the produce of one female fish of 
from 15 lbs. to 20 lbs. in weight, the produce of all the rest being 
lost or wasted. Sometimes, a single ill-timed spate will destroy 
millions of eggs by tearing them from the gravel and laying them 
bare to a whole host of enemies.! These enemies are in the air, on 
the land, in the water; and nothing short of an enumeration of them 
can convey any idea of their numbers and wholesale methods of 


1 ‘Sometimes, while stealing along in a quiet deep channel but a few yards wide, 
worn through the rock, or between it and the green bank opposite, the spectator 
would marvel at the broad expanse of shingle or barren sand. Little would he 
wonder if, after a week’s rain, he sought the same spot, when Tweed was coming 
down in his might, and every tributary stream—transformed, for the nonce, into a 
river— swelled the mighty flood. Then timber trees, sawn wood, dead animals, farming 
implements, even haystacks, would come floating down, and the very channel of the 
river would be diverted, sometimes never to return to its ancient course. Sad was 
the havoc occasioned among the embryo spawn; torn from its bed, it would be 
carried down stream, to be devoured by the trout or the eel, or to perish amid the 
waste of waters. We felt on these occasions pretty safe. Our principal enemies 
were dispersed : the gulls sought worms in the ploughed uplands; the kingfisher and 
the solitary heron flew away to the smaller streams, where the less turbid water per- 
mitted them to see their prey, The cold, slimy, cruel eel alone, of all our enemies, 
was then to be dreaded. Crawling along at the bottom of the water, his flat, wicked 
head pressed against the gravel, so as to escape the force of the stream, the wily beast 
would insinuate himself into every crevice or corner where a small fish might have 
taken shelter or a drowned worm be lodged, and all was prey to him,’—Autubiography 
of a Salmon, 
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destruction. In addition to the yearling salmon and trout which 
for ever haunt the skirts of the spawning grounds, there is always 
a number of mature unfertile fish, which for a part of the year live 
entirely upon the spawn. An instance of this is recorded by a 
watcher on the Thames, who states that while procuring trout ova 
in a stream at High Wycombe he observed a pair of trout spawning 
on a shallow ford, and another just below them devouring the ova as 
fast as it was deposited by the spawner. The keeper netted the 
thief, and in its stomach were found upwards of two ounces of solid 
ova, or about 300 eggs. Eels particularly rout up the gravel beds, 
and the small river-lamprey has also been seen busily engaged in 
the like pursuit. These have a method of going about their depreda- 
tions that is quite interesting. Small parties of them work together, 
and by means of their suckers they remove the stones, immediately 
boring down after the hidden spawn. If a stone be too large for 
one to lift another will come to its aid, even four or five having been 
seen to unite their forces. It is a good-sized stone which can resist 
their efforts, and the mischief they do is considerable. Even water- 
beetles and their larve must, on account of their numbers and 
voracity, come within the reckoning, and among the most destructive 
of these are water-shrimps and the larve of the Dragon-fly. Have 
we not been told that while the loved May-fly is ‘on,’ all hours, 
meats, decencies, and respectabilities must yield to his caprice, so 
that the pink-spotted trout, rushing from every hover, may be lifted 
gently from its native stream to gasp away its life among the lush 
summer grass? But if the gauzy-winged fly is one of the loved 
likes of the trout, the former has its day, for none of the larvee of 
water-beetles is so destructive to spawn and fry as this. Pike and 
coarse fish are equally partial to the same repast, and even salmon 
and trout devour of the young of their own kind. Waterfowl are 
among the trout-stream poachers, and the Swan is a perfect gourmand. 
A single bird has been known to devour a gallon of ova in a day, and 
my swan and her crew (five cygnets) would dispose of 2,500,000 eggs 
in that time. Some of the best trout-streams in the country have 
been depopulated of fish by these birds, and the Thames as a fishing 
river is now greatly suffering from the number of swans allowed upon 
it.2 Both wild and domestic ducks are destructive to spawn, and 


2 ¢One had better throw open his pond or river to all the poachers in the district 
than indulge in a taste for swans. If anyone doubts this, let him row up the Thames 
from Weybridge to Chertsey, or on to Laleham, during the latter end of the month 
of April or early in May, and take particular and special notice of what the swans 
are doing. If he has still any doubt, and likes to kill one or two and cut them open, 
he will solve his doubts and do a service at the same time; he may be fined for it, 
but he will certainly suffer for a good action, and in a good cause. A swan can and 
will devour a gallon of fish spawn every day, while the spawn remains unhatched, if 
he can get it, and it is easily found. I leave the reader to calculate what the few 
hundreds (I might almost say thousands) on the Thames devour in the course of two 
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almost live on the ‘redds’ during the breeding season. We have 
more than once shot Moorhens in autumn with spawn dripping from 
their bills and the birds themselves gorged with it. The Coot has 
been charged with the same crime, though as yet guilt has only been 
brought home to it with regard to coarse fish ; and to the silvery bleak 
is it said to be particularly partial. The Grebe or Dabchick must be 
looked upon as an arrant little poacher not only of eggs and fry, but 
of fish in every stage of growth. It is said that a pair of dabchicks 
will do more harm on a river than a pair of otters—which statement, 
however, is perhaps not so terrible as it sounds. Fourteen Little 
Grebes fishing about a mile of trout-stream, as we have seen, is cer- 
tainly overstepping the balance of Nature and would injure the river ; 
and Mr. Bartlett has stated that a pair of these birds which he kept 
in confinement cost the Zoological Society a considerable sum in pro- 
viding small fish forthem. Frank Buckland had a grebe sent to him 
which had been choked by a bullhead, and the same fate has not unfre- 
quently befallen kingfishers and other aquatic feeders. The vege- 
tarian Water-voles may be written down innocent with regard to 
spawn, or at the worst ‘not proven.’ Our British voles are miniature 
beavers that haunt the water-sides and lead a fairy-like existence 
among the osier beds and lily-pads. They know but little of winter, 
and therefore of the spawning season, and their delectable lives are 
lived on through ever-recurring summers. Until lately naturalists 
knew but little of the life-history of the Voles, and the country folk 
called them ‘ water-rats’ and ‘ field-mice,’ and knew little beyond 
the fact that they tunnelled their meadow-banks. As the little crea- 
tures pass from one stream-bank to another they swim fearlessly 
towards the observer, and when within a few yards of the side sud- 
denly disappear and enter their holes from beneath. Much abuse 
has been heaped upon the vole for its alleged propensity for destroy- 
ing ova, but as yet nothing has been proved against it. We have 
watched scores of the little creatures feeding on the succulent leaves 
of water-plants, but have never detected them searching the ‘redds’ 
or taking trout fry. It has been asserted that voles feed upon flesh 
when opportunity offers, but perhaps we cannot better vindicate their 


or three months. Their greediness and voracity for fish spawn must be witnessed to 
be believed. If this were not so, the Thames ought to swarm to excess with fish, 
whereas it is but poorly supplied. Here is a little calculation. Suppose each swan 
only to take a quart of spawn per diem, which is a very low average indeed ; suppose 
each quart to contain 50,000 eggs (not a tithe of what it does contain)—I am not 
speaking of salmon and trout here, their ova being much larger; suppose only 200 
swans (about one-fourth, perhaps, of the number really employed) are at work at 
the spawn, and give them only a fortnight for the period of their ravages. Now, 
what is the result we get? Why, a little total of 140,000,000. One hundred and 
forty millions of eggs! Suppose only half of those eggs to become fish, and we have 
a loss of 70,000,000 of fish every year to the river Thames—a heavy price to pay for 
the picturesque, particularly when the reality may perhaps be doubled, or trebled, 
or even quadrupled ’— FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
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general character in this respect than by relating an incident which 
has occurred annually for some years past. Ina quiet pool known 
to us a couple of Moorhens have annually hatched and reared one or 
more broods under the shadow of an old thorn-tree, the nest being 
interwoven with one of the lower boughs which floats on the surface 
of the water. Under the roots a pair of voles have annually brought 
forth several young families, and yet perfect amity seems to exist 
between the birds and the rodents. We have seen the eggs lying 
for hours untouched and unprotected, and at other times the young 
birds, not more than a few hours old, swimming about in the water 
at the time the voles were constantly crossing and recrossing from 
bank to bank. If voles were addicted to killing birds, the downy 
young of the Moorhen would have afforded tender morsels, and 
have been easily obtained in a small confined pool ere they were able 
to take wing. 

When the eggs of salmon and trout have been submitted to the 
action of clear running water for a few months they begin to hatch. 
Prior to this the young fish may be seen inside packed away in a 
most beautiful manner. The embryo increases in bulk until on some 
warm April day the tiny fish -bursts its shell and finds itself in a 
small world of waters. Individual eggs may be seen to hatch, and 
the process is most interesting. First the shell splits at the part 
corresponding to the back of the fish. Then a tiny head with golden 
eyes appears, and after two or three convulsive waves of his little tail 
the now useless shells fall from off him. He seems to enjoy the watery 
element in which he finds himself, for away he swims as fast as his 
tiny fins and wriggling tail will carry him, round and round in a 
circle, until presently he sinks down again to the sheltering gravel, 
for the first time breathing freely by his delicate gills. Every young 
salmon and trout has a tiny umbilical sac attached, and upon the 
contents of which it must feed until it has learnt to look out for 
itself—a period of from six to eight weeks. Frank Buckland has 
stated that no other animal increases so rapidly at so little cost, and 
becomes such a valuable article of food as the salmon. At three 
days old it is nearly 2 grains in weight; at sixteen months it 
has increased to 2 ounces, or 480 times its first weight; at twenty 
months old, after the smolt has been a few months in the sea, it 
becomes a grilse of 84 lbs., having increased sixty-eight times in three 
or four months; at 2? years old it becomes a salmon of 12 lbs. to 
15 lbs.; after which its increased rate of growth has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained; but by the time it becomes 30 lbs. it has in- 
creased 115,200 times the weight it was at first. 

The only organs of a young salmon or trout which are fully de- 
veloped immediately it leaves the egg are the eyes. These are golden 
with a silver sheen, and beautifully bright—the great aids in steering 
clear of an almost innumerable set of enemies which this new stage of 
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existence brings. And it is really difficult to say whether these 
game-fishes have more enemies whilst in the egg or after they are 
hatched. Of some of the former we have already spoken; now let us 
look to the latter. 

The Heron is a great trout-stream poacher, and destroys quantities 
of immature fish. This has long been known, but the fact received 
striking confirmation from an incident which occurred in the rearing- 
ponds at Stormontfield. Here a heron was shot as it left off fishing, 
when it immediately disgorged fifty fry. In the trout-stream the 
heron stands, looking more like a lump of drift-stuff caught in the 
bushes than an animate object. Gaunt, consumptive, and sentinel- 
like, the bird watches with crest depressed and poised upon one leg. 
At other times it wades cautiously with lowered head and outstretched 
neck, each step being taken by a foot drawn gently out of the water 
and as quietly replaced in advance. Occasionally the wader steps 
into a deep hole, but this causes not the slightest flurry; the walk 
is changed into a sort of swimming—a paddling deep in the water 
until the feet again touch firm ground. Woe to the trout or samlet 
that comes within range of the heron’s formidable pike, for it is at 
once impaled and gulped down. This impalement is given with great 
force, and a wounded heron has been known to drive its strong bill 
right through a stout stick. If a fish is missed a sharp look-out is 
kept for its line of escape, and a stealthy step made towards it. 
Should the distance be beyond range of the bird’s vision, a few flaps 
of the wings are tried in the eagerness of pursuit. Nothing from 
fry to mature fish comes amiss to the heron, and the young, whilst 
still in the nest, consume great quantities. Their swallow is insati- 
able, though sometimes they gaff an individual which is difficult to 
dispose of. Shooting late one evening in summer, we were standing 
by a stream the banks of which were riddled with the holes of Water- 
voles. It was almost dark when a large bird flapped slowly over the 
fields and alighted on the bank. It took its stand, and as we lay 
low its sketchy form was sharply outlined against thesky. It was a 
heron; and for an houramong the dank weeds and wet grass we watched 
it feed. After a prolonged struggle with some object in the water it 
rose. Just as it did so we fired, and, running up to the winged bird, 
were in time to see a live vole which it had disgorged. As an example 
of ‘ the biter bit,’ it is related that a heron was seen one evening 
going off to a piece of water to feed; the spot was visited next 
morning, when it was discovered that the bird had stuck its beak 
through the head of an eel, piercing both eyes; the eel thus held 
had coiled itself so tightly round the neck of the heron as to stop 
the bird’s respiration, and both were dead. Upon another occasion a 
heron is said to have swallowed a stoat, but in this case the prey 
was promptly disgorged. An authoritative statement has been made 
to the effect that the heron’s services in its destruction of pike, coarse 
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fish, rats, and water-beetles may fairly be set off against its depre- 
dations in trout-streams. But from this we must dissent; if a 
trout-stream and a heronry are to flourish in the same neighbourhood 
the former must be covered in with netting, especially during the 
spawning season. 

Another bird which is an enemy to both salmon and trout in their 
fry stage is the Black-headed Gull. This bird with its laughing cry 
hovers over the stream, and never lets slip an opportunity of snapping 
up a brown trout or silvery samlet that has left its place of refuge. 
The late Francis Francis was fully aware of this fact, and he set down 
both Gulls and Terns as notorious offenders. A couple of hundred 
gulls ‘ll devour at least a thousand smolts per day ; and the birds 
may be seen at Loch Lomond travelling to and from Gull Island and 
the burns all day, each with a trout or parr in its beak. This must 
have a considerable effect on the future supply of grilse in the Tweed. 

As to what part the pretty white-breasted Dipper plays in the 
economy of salmon-rivers and trout-streams naturalists are by no 
means agreed. The Water-ouzel is essentially a bird of the running 
brook and its waterfalls, and wherever these abound there the dipper 
will be found. His frequent stand is upon some mossy stone in the 
river reach, and here his crescented form may oftenest be seen. He 
haunts the brightly running streams in winter as in summer, and 
when these are transformed into roaring torrents he seems to love 
them best. Let us watch him awhile. He dashes through the spray 
and into the white foam, then melts into the pool like a bubble. 
Soon he emerges, and by a rapid vibratory motion of his wings drives 
himself down through the water, and by the aid of his wide-spread- 
ing feet clings to and walks among the pebbles. These he rapidly 
turns over with his bill, searching for the larve of water-flies and 
gauzy-winged ephemere. He searches the brook carefully down- 
wards, sometimes clean immersed, at other times with his back out, 
and then with the water barely covering his feet. He does not 
always work with the stream, for we have frequently seen him 
struggling against it, and even then retaining his position upon the 
bottom. Frank Buckland said that one might as well shoot a Swallow 
skimming over a turnip-field as a Dipper over the spawning-beds ; 
and this view of the dipper’s economy we believe to be the right 
and just one. Last autumn we had occasion to walk over miles and 
miles of trout-streams. In these, fish of every size were upon the 
gravel beds which constitute the spawning ‘redds.’ Almost at every 
turn the white chemisette of the brook-bird glinted from some grey 
stone, and went piping before us up stream. As many of these were 
seen actually rummaging among the pebbles, some few were shot for 
examination. Although the post-mortems were carefully conducted, 
no trace in any single instance of the presence of ova of either trout 
or salmon could be found, only larve of water-haunting insects, 
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roughly representing the four great families of trout-flies. In oppo- 
sition to the above, however, it must be admitted that individual 
dippers have been seen with tiny fish in their bills, and have even been 
known to feed their young upon them. Birds in confinement have 
also been fed upon Minnows, but this penchant might be an acquired 
one. It may be asserted then that the ouzel has been known to eat 
fish, but that fish forms no chief portion of its food ; and, finally, that it 
would be quite incorrect to describe it as a fish-eating bird, and, there- 
fore, as an enemy to salmon and trout. Dippers will not long stay 
where the water is slow or logged ; they must have the white foam, 
the torrent, the pebbly reaches, and the shallows. In fact, they could 
not obtain their food under conditions other than these. The 
mountain burns abound with various aquatic insects and their larve, 
and in limestone districts in innumerable fresh-water molluscs. As 
already shown, not only is the ouzel innocent of destroying the eggs 
of salmon and trout, but it is indirectly beneficial to a fishery. It is 
well known that among the chief enemies to spawn are the larve 
known as caddis-worms, that of the dragon-fly, May, and stone fly, and 
also of various water-beetles. Now all these have been found in 
the stomach of the dipper, and therefore it must confer a decided 
benefit on the salmon and trout streams which it haunts. 

Of all our British birds none is so beautiful or so secluded in its 
habits as the Kingfisher ; and its presence is peculiarly in keeping 
with the rapid, rocky trout-streams which it loves to haunt. Its low 
arrow-like flight as it darts like a streak of azure, green, and gold 
is familiar to every angler; he hears it far down stream, it emerges 
from the old stone bridge, passes like a flash, and is gone. Although 
glowing with metallic lustres, and beautiful in its adaptation to 
every movement, the Kingfisher builds but a careless nest, a loose 
structure of dried fish-bones—the hard, indigestible parts of its food, 
which, in common with birds of prey, it has the power of ejecting. 
Again, let us look out the bird in its haunts. We follow the 
course of the hazel-fringed stream over a mile of its pebbly 
reaches ; now a Dipper flits from a green mossy stone, and a pair 
of Sandpipers start with tremulous wings and skirt the shingle- 
strewn banks. Among the flags the Water-voles gnaw the sweet 
saccharine plants, and the Water-hens run and hide under the 
friendly roots of an overhanging thorn. The May-fly is upon the 
stream, the silvery fresh-run fish are all animation, and even the 
great black trout in the ‘ Willow Dub’ condescends to take a fat 
bluebottle that is spinning round and round the pool. Dragon- 
flies dart hither and thither, bronze-fly and bee are upon the 
wing, and the carpet of grass and flowers is alive with innumerable 
insects, all busily engaged in fertilising their flower friends, or revel- 
ling in nectar and gilded with golden pollen. The lime-trees are ‘a 
murmurous haunt of summer wings,’ and the breath of summer is 
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on our cheek. There is an overhanging leafless bough over there, 
and upon it has just alighted a Kingfisher. At first its form is 
motionless; then it assumes more animation, and anon is all eye and 
ear. Then it falls—hangs for a moment in the air like a Kestrel, and 
returns to its perch. Again it darts with unerring aim and secures 
something. This is tossed, beaten, and broken with a formidable 
beak, and swallowed head foremost. The process is again and again 
repeated, and we find that the prey is small fish. From watching 
an hour we are entranced with the beauty of the fluttering, quivering 
thing, as the sun glints from its green and gold vibrations in mid- 
air. We gain some estimation, too, of the vast amount of immature 
fish which a pair of Kingfishers and their young must destroy in a 
single season. Later in summer the young brood may be seen with 
open quivering wings, and constantly calling as the parent birds fly 
up and down stream. Their food consists almost entirely of fish 
throughout the year, though during the rigour and frosts of winter 
they betake themselves to the estuaries of tidal rivers, where their 
food of molluscs and shore-haunting creatures is daily replenished 
by the tide. Kingfishers are among the most persistent of trout- 
stream poachers, and as many as eighty of these beautiful birds 
have been killed in a season on a famous nursery in the Midlands. 
As in the case of the Heron, nothing will save the fry from these 
marauders but covering in the rearing-ponds with the finest wire 
net. However one may wish to protect the Kingfisher, there is no 
denying the fact of its penchant for fish, especially the fry of salmon 
and trout; the bad habit is bred in it. 

The fact of salmon and trout devouring the spawn of their own 
kind has been already referred to, and unfortunately the practice is 
continued after the eggs are hatched. The big fish sometimes so 
terrify the tiny trout and samlets that the latter throw themselves 
clear out of the water and lie gasping on the pebbles, while the 
would-be devourer beats about the shallows disappointed at losing 
his prey. An old ‘ kelt’ salmon has been seen to devour fifty of his 
own progeny for breakfast, and the Pike is a greater water-wolf 
still. This fish has been known to increase at the enormous rate of 


8 ¢ Then the kingfisher, with rufous breast and glorious mantle of blue, would dart 
like a plummet from his roost, and seize unerringly any little truant which passed 
within his ken. The appetite of this bird was miraculous ; I never saw him satisfied. 
He would sit for hours on a projecting bough, his body almost perpendicular, his 
head thrown back between his shoulders, eyeing with an abstracted air the heavens 
above or the rocks around him ; he seemed intent only upon exhibiting the glorious 
lustre of his plumage and the brilliant colours with which his azure back was shaded. 
But let a careless samlet stray beneath him, and in a twinkling his nonchalant attitude 
was abandoned: with a turn so quick that an eye could scarce follow it, his tail took 
the place of his head, and, falling rather than flying, he would seize his victim, toss 
him once into the air, catch him as he fell head foremost, and swallow him ina 
second. This manceuvre he would repeat from morning till night. Such a greedy, 
insatiable little wretch I never saw ! ’—Autobiography of a Salmon. 
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from eight to ten pounds a year when favourably placed for feeding. 
So voracious a creature is the Pike, and furnished with such diges- 
tion, that it will destroy a half-pound trout a day for twelve months 
—a terrible drain upon any stream. Then it has an all-capacious 
maw for silvery smolts as they make their way down to the sea, 
and of these at certain seasons it devours myriads. Of course pike 
keep coarse fish under—which are indirectly injurious to trout— 
and in this way confer a benefit upon the fisher. There is another 
way in which he is beneficial, and that is as a scavenger. A diseased 
salmon or trout never lives more than afew minutes in his presence, 
for he gulps down fish, fungus and all; and in this connection 
there is one fact which ought not to be overlooked. Of late years 
disease has played terrible havoc in some of the best rivers in th 
country. In one of these, known to the writer, scarcely a fish is 
caught which does not show scars left by disease—want of tail, 
partial loss of fins, and white patches where the fungus has previously 
grown. That numbers of the fish attacked do survive there can be 
no question ; and that the disease may be prevented at the cost of a 
few fish we have but little doubt. This may be considered a bold 
assertion, but in these days of artificial rearing, re-stocking, and 
preservation generally, anglers and angling associations are apt 
either to forget or to ignore the balance of Nature. Now, Nature 
rarely overlooks an insult. Destroy her appointed instruments, and 
beware of her revenge. That the salmon and trout may live, a whole 
host of stream-haunting creatures are condemned, and that often 
upon the most insufficient evidence.’ 

The creature against which the angler ‘ breathes hot roarings 
out’ is the Otter. But how few fish does the Otter really destroy ! 
The evidence to be gathered by those who live along its streams all 
goes to show that Eels and Fresh-water Crayfish form the staple of its 
food. It wanders miles in a night in search of these, and will not 
partake of soft-bodied fish so long as they can be found. The 
economy of the otter ought certainly not to be overlooked in connec- 
tion with sport and our fish-supply. Probably its increasing rarity 
has much to do with the disease alluded to, as had the extermi- 
nation of the nobler birds of prey with the grouse disease. A falcon 
always takes the easiest chance at its prey, and an Otter captures 
the slowest fish. In each case they kill off the weakest, the most dis- 
eased, and thereby secure the survival of the fittest. Most of the 
newspaper paragraphs anent the doings of otters are mere legendary 
stories without foundation in fact. The Otter is not a ‘fish slicer.’ 
Salmon found upon the rocks with the flesh bitten from the 
shoulders are oftener than not there by agents other than Lutra. 
A great deal of unnatural history has been written concerning the 
‘ water-dog,’ mostly by those who have never had opportunity of 
studying the otter in its haunts. That it occasionally destroys fish 
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we do not deny; but this liking has become such a stereotyped 
fact (?) in natural history that it is glibly repeated, parrot-like, 
and has continued so long that nost have come to accept it. Ask 
the otter-hunter, the old angler of the northern streams, the field 
naturalist who has many a night stretched his length along a slab 
of rock to observe the otter at home—each has the same answer. 
Abundance of Otters and plenty of trout exist side by side; and 
where the fastnesses of the former are impregnable, there disease is 
foreign to the streams. Many otters, many trout; this is a bit of 
Nature’s economy which‘there is no gainsaying. Here is an actual 
incident. There is a certain reach of a well-known trout-stream 
which is so overgrown with wood and coppice as to render it unfish- 
able. This reach swarms with handsome, well-fed trout; and yet, 
far back among the rocky shelves of the river, a brood of otters are 
brought forth annually—have been, in fact, time out of mind. And 
yet another incident. Of forty-five dead otters killed by hunting, 
in two only were there any remains of fish-food, and this consisted 
of eels—deadly enemies either to trout-stream or salmon-river. 
These forty-five otters for the most part were killed before six in the 
morning, and consequently when their stomachs were most likely to 
contain traces of what had been taken in the night’s fishing. 

One of the most curious enemies of our fresh-water fishes is a 
small floating water-weed—the Bladder-wort. Along its branchlets 
are a number of small green vesicles or bladders, which, being fur- 
nished with minute jaws, seize upon tiny fish which are assimilated 
into its substance. This is a subtle poacher, the true character of 
which has only [lately been detected. Bladder-wort is a fairly 
common aquatic plant, and no very special interest attached to it 
ere its fish-eating propensities were discovered. Its tiny vesicles 
were known to contain air, and the only use of these, so far as was 
known, was to keep the plant afloat—a belief, be it remarked, all 
the more reasonable because many aquatic plants actually have such 
air receptacles for that very purpose. The tiny bladders attached to 
the leaves and leaf-stalks are each furnished with a door, the whole 
acting on the eel-trap principle—entrance being easy but exit im- 
possible. There is nothing very formidable about the delicate green 
jaws of the vegetable trap; only any tiny water-creature that ven- 
tures in to look round out of mere curiosity never by any chance 
emerges alive. The first time that the Bladder-wort was actually 
caught at its fish-poaching proclivities, so to speak, was by Professor 
Moseley, of Oxford. He and a friend had in a large glass bowl a plant 
of this species, and a number of young roach just hatched. The 
murderous plant held several of the tiny fish in its jaws; and upon 
an experiment being tried in a separate vessel, it was found that a 
single plant had captured no less than a dozen fish in the space 
of six hours. One of these was caught by the head, another by 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 152. 3A 
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the tail, a third by the yolk-sac, and in another instance two 
bladders had seized the same fish, one holding on at each extremity. 
In spite of all this ferocity, it must be admitted that this little 
plant poacher is more interesting than dangerous; and so long as it 
confines its attention to coarse fish, neither the salmon-fisher nor 
trout-angler will concern himself much about its aquatic depredations. 
There is one wholesale method of destruction which parti- 
cularly affects Salmon, and which cannot be passed over. This is 
done by almost innumerable nets, and is usually practised at the 
mouths of rivers, generally without the slightest regard to the 
economy of the fish-supply. And it has been found that as 
salmon and the means of transit increase so does the number of 
destructive engines. Theoretically, legislation is levelled against this 
wanton destruction, but practically the law is a dead letter. At 
every tide in certain seasons hundreds of thousands of salmon fry 
and smolts are sacrificed ; and in a certain Firth it is recorded how 
a fisherman in wading out to his nets walked, in many places, knee 
deep in dead smolts, and that the ground for a considerable distance 
was silvered with their scales. Under these circumstances the 
samlets sometimes accumulate to such an extent that they have to 
be carted on to the nearest land for manure. This waste of valuable 
fish-food is so great that it can hardly be reckoned, and in future 
years must tell greatly upon the British yield of salmon. Mill- 
wheels‘ and hatches, too, are often great sources of destruction. 
Another enemy to salmon and trout is the great black Cormorant 
-—a poacher that studies their migratory and local movements and 
acts accordingly. It is the habit of this bird to visit small rivers 
which flow into the sea, especially during the late winter and early 
spring months. At these seasons the smolts are preparing to 
come down, and the kelts of salmon and sea-trout are assembling in 
the large pools prior to their return to salt water. A brace of 
Cormorants which were shot at their fishing were found to contain 
twenty-six and fourteen salmon smolts respectively, and a trust- 
worthy water bailiff asserts that he once watched a couple of 
cormorants hunt and kill a kelt salmon, and that after dragging it 
ashore they commenced tearing it up, when they were driven off. 
It was once thought that both the Cormorant and Heron only ate that 
* «In this neighbourhood I escaped—by pure good-fortune—a danger that I after- 
wards learnt proved fatal to thousands—nay, tens of thousands—of my young com- 
panions. The stream had apparently divided, and, whilst I followed the course of 
the right-hand one, the greater number passed down the wider but less rapid left-hand 
division. There they speedily encountered a terrific mill-wheel, and, dashing on one 
side, they found their progress stopped by a smull net, which, being placed under 
them, they were landed literally by bushels. My informant, who escaped by passing 
under the mill-wheel, at the imminent risk of being crushed to death, assured me that 
the bodies of our unlucky brethren were used as manure! and degrading as the 


suggestion is, it seems not impossible, for the numbers taken could not be sold or used 
for food.’—The Autobiography of a Salmon. 
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which they could swallow whole, but this is now known not to be 
strictly correct. . 

And now, finally, to come to the man-poacher. Fish-poaching 
is practised none the less for the high preservation and stricter watch- 
ing which is so characteristic of the times. In outlying country 
towns with salmon and trout streams in the vicinity, it is carried on 
to an almost incredible extent. There are many men who live by it, 
and women to whom it constitutes a thriving trade. These know 
neither times nor seasons, and, like the heron and the kingfisher, 
poach the whole year round. They provide the chief business of the 
county police-court, and the great source of profit to the local fish 
and game dealer. The wary poacher never starts for his fishing- 
grounds without having first his customer; and it is surprising with 
what lax code of morals the provincial public will deal when the 
silent night worker is one to the bargain. Of course, the public 
always gets cheap fish and fresh fish—so fresh, indeed, that the life 
has not yet gone out of it. It is a perfectly easy matte* to poach 
fish, though the difficulty lies in conveying them into the towns and 
villages. The poacher never knows but that he may meet some 
county constable along the unfrequented country roads, and conse- 
quently never carries his game with him. This he secretes in stacks 
and ricks and disused farm-buildings until such times as they may 
be safely sent for. Country carriers, early morning milk-carts, and 
women are all employed in getting the fish into town. In this the 
women are most useful. Sometimes they may be seen labouring 
under a heavy load carried in a sack, with faggots and rotten sticks 
protruding from the mouth; or again, with a large basket innocently 
covered with crisp green cresses, which effectually hide the bright 
silvery fish beneath. 

The methods of the fish-poacher are many. The chances of 
success, too, are greatly in his favour, for he works silently, and 
always in the night. He walks abroad much during the day, and 
makes mental notes of men and fish. He knows the beat of the 
watchers, and has the water-side, as it were, by heart. He can work 
as well in the dark as in the light, and this is essential to his silent 
trade. During summer, and when the water becomes low, the fish 
congregate in deep ‘dubs.’ This they do for protection, and, if 
overhung with trees, there is always here abundance of food. If a 
poacher intends to net a ‘dub,’ he carefully examines every inch of 
its bottom beforehand. If it has been thorned, he carefully removes 
these—small thorn bushes with stones attached, and thrown in by 
the watchers to entangle the poacher’s nets, and so allow the fish to 
escape. At night the poacher comes, unrolls his long net on the 
pebbles, and then commences operations at the bottom of the river 
reach, The net is dragged by a man at each side, a third wading 
after to lift it over the stakes, and so prevent the fish from escaping. 
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When the end of the pool is reached, the trout are simply drawn 
out upon the pebbles. This is repeated through the night until 
half-a-dozen pools are netted, and maybe depopulated of their 
fish. Netting of this description is a wholesale method of destruc- 
tion, always supposing that the poachers are allowed their own time. 
It requires to be done slowly, however, and if alarmed they can do 
nothing but abandon their net and run. This is necessarily large 
and when thoroughly wet is a most cumbersome thing, and exceed- 
ingly heavy. The capturing of a net stops the depredations of the 
poachers for a while, as this, being large, takes long to knit. For 
narrower streams pretty much the same method as that indicated 
above is used, only the net is smaller, and to it are attached two 
poles. The method of working this is precisely similar to that of the 
last. 

A species of poaching which the older hands rarely go in for is 
that of poisoning. Chloride of lime is the agent most in use, as it 
does not injure the edible parts. This is thrown into the river where 
fish are known to be, and its deadly influence is soon seen. The fish 
become poisoned and weakened, and soon float belly uppermost. This 
at once renders them conspicuous, and as they are on the surface of 
the stream, they are simply lifted out of the water with a landing- 
net. This is a most wholesale and cowardly method, as it frequently 
poisons the fish for miles down stream; and it not only kills the 
larger fish, but destroys great quantities of immature ones which are 
wholly unfit for food. Trout which come by their death in this way 
have the usually pink parts of a dull white, with the eyes and gill- 
covers of the same colour and covered with a thin white film. Chloride 
of lime is much used in mills on the banks of trout-streams, and 
probably more fish are destroyed by it in a month than the most 
inveterate poacher will kill in a year. 

Throughout summer fish are in season, but the really serious 
poaching is practised during close time. When spawning the sense 
of both salmon and trout seem to become dulled, and they are not 
at all difficult to approach in the water. The fish seek the highest 
reaches to spawn, and stay for a considerable time on the pebble beds. 
The salmon offer fair marks, and the poacher obtains them by spear- 
ing. A pronged instrument is driven into the fleshy shoulders of the 
fish, and it is hauled out on to tne bank. In this way sometimes 
more fish are obtained in a single night than can be carried away ; 
and when the gang is chased by the watchers the fish have generally 
to be left behind, as they are difficult to carry. The flesh of 
spawning fish is loose and watery, finsipid and tasteless. It is, 
however, sold to the poorest class of "people at a few pence per 
pound. In one outlying village during last close season, poached 
salmon was so common that the cottagers fed their poultry upon it 
through the whole winter. It is said that several fish were taken each 
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over thirty pounds in weight. Another way of securing salmon and 
trout from the spawning ‘ redds’ is by means of ‘ click-hooks.’ These 
are simply large salmon hooks bound together shaft to shaft and 
attached to a long cord; a bit of lead balances them and adds 
weight. These are used in deep rivers, where spearing by wading 
is impracticable. When a fish is seen the hooks are thrown 
beyond it, then gently dragged until they come immediately beneath ; 
a sharp ‘ click’ usually sends them into the soft under parts of 
the fish, which is then drawn out. That natural poacher, the 
pike, is frequently ridded from trout-streams in this fashion. Of 
course, poaching with click-hooks requires to be done in the 
light, or by the aid of an artificial one. Lights attract salmon and 
trout just as they attract birds, and tar brands are frequently used by 
poachers. Shooting is sometimes resorted to, but for this class of 
poaching the habits and beats of the water bailiffs require to be 
accurately known. The method has the advantage of being quick, 
and a gun in skilful hands and at a short distance may be used with- 
out injuring the fleshy parts of the fish. That deadly bait, salmon 
roe, is now rarely used, the method of preparing it having evidently 
died out with the old-fashioned poachers who used it with such 
deadly effect. 

The capture of either poachers or their nets is often difficult to 
accomplish. The former wind their sinuous way, snake-like, through 
the wet meadows in approaching the rivers, and their nets are 
rarely kept at home. These they secrete about farm-buildings, in 
dry ditches, or among the bushes in close proximity to their poaching 
grounds. Were they kept at home, the obtaining of a search 
warrant by the police or local angling association would always 
render their custody a critical one. They are sometimes kept in the 
poachers’ houses, though only for a short period, when about to be 
used. At this time the police have found them secreted in the 
chimney, between the bed and the mattress, or even wound about 
the portly persons of the poachers’ wives. The women are not 
always simply aiders and abettors, but in poaching sometimes play a 
more important véle. They have frequently been taken red-handed 
by the watchers. The vocation of these latter is a hard one. They 
work at night, and require to be most on the alert during rough and 
wet weather—in the winter, when the fish are spawning. Some- 
times they must remain still for hours in freezing clothes, and 
even in summer not unfrequently lie all night in dank and wet 
herbage. They see the night side of nature, and many of them are 
fairly good naturalists. If a lapwing gets up and screams in the 
darkness they know how to interpret the sound, as also a hare 
rushing wildly past. It must be confessed, however, that at all 
points the fish-poacher is cleverer and of readier wit than the river- 


watcher. 
JOHN WATSON. 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS 
AND THE NEW LIBERALISM. 


‘TE Liberal party is without a policy and without a leader.’ So 
we are told by the candidate for a Tory seat, whose friends, never- 
theless, find it necessary to adopt all kinds of expedients in order to 
delay the election, lest it should result in a victory for this dis- 
credited and shattered party. Insolent sayings of this kind are 
useful only as indicating the line of attack which is the fashion of 
the hour. A short time ago it was the correct thing to describe the 
Liberals as mere puppets, moved hither and thither at the will of 
their leaders. Now they are represented as a multitude of discordant 
sections, each intent on asserting its own individuality, without any 
common object, any recognised leader, or, indeed, any bond of unity. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is said, may still receive some semblance of 
homage, but his authority is constantly declining, and, indeed, 
hardly exists except in name. It would not be easy to believe that 
even those who most confidently advance such statements have per- 
suaded themselves of their truth, did not every day’s experience 
teach us that there are no limits to the credulity of politicians as to 
their opponents. Personalities are, of course, more telling and 
effective for the immediate purposes of warfare than abstract argu- 
ments. They are the spurious coin of controversy, which are palmed 
off on the unwary as solid argument, and there are always manufac- 
tories which provide them in sufficient quantity for the exigencies 
of the time. It is not necessary that they should be original, enough 
that they be smart and offensive. They do not need serious refuta- 
tion, for rational men do not attach any importance to them. Their 
chief use is to call attention to points of weakness and possible 
danger, and in this way even a statement which at first provokes 
only a smile of ridicule may be of advantage. 

If we may judge by articles which have recently appeared in this 
Review, there are Liberals who need to be reminded that the first 
business of the party is to secure the triumph of Home Rule in Ireland, 
and one which cannot be laid aside. Mr. Atherley Jones seems to 
think that the watchword of ‘ Justice to Ireland’ is all but, if not 
wholly, piayedjout. ‘Thoughtful Liberals’ (he tells us) ‘ are day by 
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day becoming more impressed with the uncomfortable reflection that 
the masses are not moved by—in fact, are wonderfully indifferent to— 
“the woes of Ireland.”’ If this be true, so much the worse for the 
masses and so much the worse for the ‘ thoughtful Liberals’ as well. 
For, however much men may seek to hide the truth from themselves, 
the victory of high-handed government in Ireland means an attempt 
sooner or later at a similar policy in England. Like many another 
battle, the battle for freedom of political agitation is being fought 
on Irish soil, and the result of the struggle must be felt in the future 
of English liberty. The real offence for which so many of the Irish 
members have been thrust into prison after trials which have, for the 
most part, been a miserable travesty of justice is their opposition 
to the continuance of the present relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland—in other words, their opposition to the views of the 
Unionist majority. Their words may often have been fiery and 
passionate, but they have only been words, and words which might 
have been spoken with impunity on this side of St. George’s Channel. 
Not content with imprisoning them for speeches which, even if in- 
discreet, might well be excused because of the unselfish patriotism 
by which they were inspired, Mr. Balfour has done his utmost to 
degrade his political opponents by treating them as common felons, 
and has defended his action with acynicism which has increased the 
original offence. Without attributing to him any unworthy motive, 
it may at least be said that a more chivalrous spirit would have 
prevented him from adopting a course of action which is a departure 
from all the best traditions of our people. This little island has been 
the asylum of political refugees of every complexion of opinion, and 
from every country, and in extending to them the protection which is 
denied to the thief or the murderer we have legalised the distinction 
which Mr. Balfour so scornfully repudiates in the case of the Irish 
offenders. Kossuth was welcomed to our shores as an illustrious hero, 
and the burning words of Landor commemorate the enthusiasm which 
this great rebel against Austrian despotism inspired in Manchester as a 
sign that the chivalrous spirit had not died out even in this practical 
age, and its most practical city. It was my own privilege to witness 
the ovation accorded to Garibaldi. Both these men were law-breakers 
of the same class as William O’Brien and John Dillon. How is it 
that Unionists are unable to apply to Irishmen the same law by 
which they judged the illustrious Hungarian or the heroic Italian ? 
Of course there is no lack of pleas by which to justify the treatment 
of these Irish patriots, for when did despotism fail in the specious 
sophistry by which the worse is male to appear the better reason ? 
But those who look beneath the surface will not fail to see that 
this attempt to degrade political agitation to the level of a felony is 
a blow aimed at constitutional liberty, and that, if it be successful, 
it will be an evil precedent for all future agitations, whether in 
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England or Ireland. The appeal of the Dock Directors to the 
authorities during the late strike is an indication that its lessons are 
not likely to be overlooked. Four years ago there were numbers of 
Tories who would have been ready enough to coerce the teacher of 
the doctrine of ransom. If the masses do not perceive this and are 
content that Irishmen should bear the yoke, so long as they are free 
from its pressure themselves, alas for their lack of foresight and of 
hearty, unselfish devotion to liberty. 

But is it quite so certain that the Liberal working men are in 
this frame of mind? ‘Thoughtful Liberals’ are, it is said, becoming 
more and more convinced that it is so. But we are all too prone to 
regard those as specially thoughtful whose views are in accord with 
our own. It is possible that, in the present state of feeling, with the 
recollection of the Irish vote on the Royal Grants, to say nothing of 
the ‘billing and cooing’ which not unnaturally provoked a good deal 
of Radical wrath, an English Radical may not be the person from 
whom to expect a strictly impartial judgment as to the opinion of the 
working classes on the Irish question. Let it be granted, however, 
that in the very nature of things there must come periods of 
weariness and languor in a strife so prolonged, and, in many of its 
conditions, so depressing. The nobility of the spirit shown by the 
Liberal democracy in this Irish controversy cannot well be too highly 
praised. After a long and arduous struggle, they had at last secured 
their proper share of power in the Legislature, and large numbers of 
them were intent on using it for the settlement of questions in 
which they had a vital interest. It was just at this point that 
another subject of reform, in which they had no direct concern, was 
suddenly forced into prominence, to the bitter disappointment of 
their reasonable hopes. They were asked to postpone the reform 
for which they had so long waited, in order that they might help to 
do a great act of justice to a people who but a short time before had, 
under circumstances peculiarly exasperating, ranged themselves on 
the side of their political opponents. It was little short of a political 
marvel that such multitudes of them rallied to the call, and the 
fidelity with which they have since so gallantly maintained the cause 
they so generously espoused is not less remarkable. There have 
not been wanting advisers to suggest a more selfish policy. Mr. 
Jesse Collings has never failed to preach on this text, but his re- 
proaches and appeals have been singularly ineffective. The story 
of the years since 1886 is a wonderful record, whose significance 
will be better appreciated as time rolls on, of the self-sacrifice and 
patience shown by a great democratic party in what they believe to 
be the interests of justice. 

But the conditions of the fight are against Home Rulers. The 
Septennial Act is the most powerful ally of the Government, and the 
Liberal party at present has to discharge the most difficult of all duties 
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—simply to watch and wait. It cannot force a dissolution, and without 
a dissolution there is no hope of any change of policy. It is just 
amid such long delays that the patience of a political party, like that 
of an army, is apt to become exhausted. It would not indeed have 
been surprising if signs of discontent and impatience had been 
more numerous and marked in a party doomed to so protracted a 
time of inaction as that which Liberals have still to contemplate. 
The blunders of the Ministers are the golden opportunities of an 
Opposition, and may be used accordingly ; but it is provoking to find 
how little real damage is inflicted even by defeats which in some of 
their aspects are disgraceful. The present Ministry has no majority 
of its own, but it has the unique advantage of being supported by a 
number of allies who are absolutely indifferent to their follies or 
their foibles, and are resolved to keep them in office whatever be 
their demerits. It is worse than useless to quarrel with this deter- 
mination of the Liberal Unionists, and sensible men, recognising the 
folly of kicking against the pricks, have accepted the inevitable, and © 
await the time when the constituencies will pronounce their verdict 
upon men who won their confidence as Liberals, differing from their 
old leader only on one point, but who have made it their business 
to show that the one point of difference obscured the ninety-and-nine 
points of agreement, and who, despite their professions of Liberalism, 
have been foes as uncompromising as the most irreconcilable of Tories. 
There is, indeed, no truth which is more unpalatable to these allies of 
the Government, but it has so forced itself on the convictions of 
Liberals that they have dismissed all hopes of change from a revival of 
the old spirit in the hearts of their quondam friends. But this only 
makes them feel that the one virtue of the times is patience, and of 
all the virtues it is one of the most difficult for a political party to 
exercise. To it the stir and excitement of the fight are as the breath 
of life, and for the present these are denied it. Bye-elections, 
indeed, are useful as furnishing reconnaissances in force, and the 
success which has been achieved at them has been an encouragement 
under circumstances which at times have been extremely discou- 
raging. But with the prospect of a general election so remote, there 
is possibly a danger lest a spirit of weariness should steal over the 
less ardent spirits. 

There i8 no sign, however, that this is inducing any to abandon 
the Home Rule cause in despair. Unionist speakers are not lacking 
in audacity, but their speeches are searched in vain for any sugges- 
tion that they are winning converts from the Liberal ranks. The 
utmost on which Mr. Chamberlain ventures is an assertion that many 
moderate Liberals are ‘awaking.’ Of this he is perfectly certain, but 
even he does not go so far as to say that Unionists have been able 
to convince Liberals of the error of their ways. On the contrary, 
the favourite theme of Unionist chiefs is the solidarity of their 
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great alliance, and this is a practical though unintentional confession 
that they are being absorbed in the Tory party, and so more distinctly 
separated from their old associates. The fact is that the tide of 
conversions is flowing in the opposite direction. 

It is true, as Mr. Atherley Jones tells us, that there has been a 
widespread desertion of Liberalism by the upper and middle classes, 
and of those who have made the Home Rule policy the reason or 
the pretext for this tergiversation a certain number will not return. 
It must be added that in the interests of Liberalism it is not desir- 
able they should. But there are multitudes of others (and they are 
the men of most political robustness) who have long been weary of 
separation from the friends with whom they have been so long ac- 
customed to act. They are convinced Liberals who could not accept 
the proposals of 1886, and therefore remained neutral except where 
they could support a Liberal Unionist. But if they were dissatisfied 
with Mr. Gladstone in 1886, they have been just as much dissatisfied 
with Lord Hartington and still more with Mr. Chamberlain since. 
They have no confidence in Lord Salisbury; the last thing which 
they contemplated was to give him and his friends a prolonged lease 
of power, and they are displeased with those who have brought about 
this result. The pleasant assurances which Lord Hartington is so 
fond of giving of his own unexpected satisfaction with the admirable 
men whom he opposed for nine-tenths of his political life, but has 
now discovered, to his own great surprise, to be the very politicians to 
his mind, have not convinced, they have only irritated them. Surely 
Liberals cannot all at once unlearn all the lessons of their lives, and 
80, instead of inspiring confidence in his Tory allies, Lord Hartington 
has only sown distrust of himself. So with regard to Mr. Balfour 
and his Coercion policy. They listen to Mr. Chamberlain’s eulogies 
without any feeling except one of blank surprise at the speaker. 
How is it possible that any Liberal who has the root of the matter in 
him could possibly be imposed upon by the unblushing apologies for 
a régime which embodies all the worst ideas of the most reactionary 
Toryism—the ideas against which the old Whigs protested with such 
consistent earnestness during the whole of the long and dreary 
tyranny which preceded the first Reform Bill—the very ideas which 
Mr. Chamberlain held up to public execration in his celebrated speech 
against the Dublin Castle administration in 1885? In his recent 
manifestoes at Huddersfield it is possible to detect a dim conscious- 
ness that he has to contend against this force of Liberal sentiment 
and tradition as well as of opinion. It is much stronger than he 
admits, or perhaps even understands. And it will not be touched by 
his appeals, charm he never so wisely. 

Possibly the Irish members may, by their mode of presenting 
thei grievances, have done something towards chilling the hot in- 
dignation which those trained in the traditions of English Liberalism 
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might have been expected to cherish against the system which will 
for ever be associated with the name of Mr. Balfour. They have 
dwelt too much upon details, and their mode of treating them has 
lent itself too easily to satire; they have insisted upon faults of ad- 
ministration instead of emphasising in every possible way the un- 
righteousness of the law which so-called Liberals helped to pass; 
they have indulged in excited rhetoric when the most sober state- 
ments would have produced a deeper impression upon English minds. 
Their gravest mistakes have been venial indeed as compared with 
the offences of a party which has made itself responsible for Mr. 
Pigott and his forgeries. But, unfortunately for themselves, the 
speech of ardent Irishmen, full of passionate zeal for a great cause, 
is not always understood by Englishmen, and the vehemence which 
to them is quite natural and seemly materially detracts from the 
effect. But if some of the incidents of the controversy have re- 
tarded the growth of a healthy sentiment on the subject, there could 
be no greater mistake than to suppose that even hesitating Liberals 
have regarded the development of Balfourism with approval. Nor 
do they aid the bribing of the Irish hierarchy with any more favour. 
In short, their old Liberal instincts and sympathies are reasserting 
themselves, and as the result they are only waiting for a fair oppor- 
tunity of returning to an allegiance which they have never thoroughly 
cast off. As to the number of this section, it would be very rash in 
me to pronounce. My own observations incline me to believe that 
it is considerable, and that view is confirmed by the eagerness and 
ingenuity with which it is sought to alarm men of this temper by 
means of the Socialist bogey. 

Mr. Atherley Jones may have unwillingly helped such attempts 
by his readiness to look upon the loss of the middle class (with the 
exception of the Nonconformists still detained by the Disestablishment 
movement) to Liberalism as a fait accompli. Even were his forecast 
true, the exception which he makes would go very far towards vitiat- 
ing his entire argument. For if there is one institution for which 
Toryism seems prepared to fight, it is the Establishment. It is not long 
since Lord Salisbury, writing in relation to a Liberal Unionist candi- 
date, urged his friends to accept him, inasmuch as he was sound on 
two vital points—antagonism to Mr. Gladstone and opposition to 
Disestablishment. Still more recently has Lord Randolph Churchill 
told the Welsh people, and in telling them roused the hostile temper 
of the vast majority of the nation, that the one thing which Tory 
democracy will ‘not concede ‘to the people is that religious equality 
in the absence of which religious liberty is a mockery and a name. 
This being so, the Nonconformists at all events cannot forsake the old 
standard, and they constitute the most considerable section of middle- 
class Liberalism. It is Mr. Atherley Jones’s opinion that ‘the greater 
tolerance of the Church and the removal of the more oppressive and 
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invidious distinctions between it and the Nonconformist sects have 
tended to minimise the aggressiveness of the Disestablishment 
movement.’ I venture to suggest that this judgment requires very 
serious modification. The changes to which he refers have altered 
the spirit of the movement, but there is no evidence that they 
have abated its intensity; they have made it less sectarian, but 
not less earnest or decided. Antagonism to the Church qué Church 
is less manifest in it, but there is a deepening sense of the in- 
justice and political inexpediency of the Establishment. In short, 
the question has been lifted from the platform of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy to that of a great and needed national reform. 

In speaking of Nonconformists, it is necessary to remember that 
every attendant at a Nonconformist chapel is not necessarily a 
Nonconformist, and perhaps this was never more true than at 
present, and especially in the metropolis. These remarks apply only 
to those who, whether for religious or political reasons, are conscien- 
tiously opposed to all State Churches. They form the section of the 
Liberal party whom the present Government treats as irreconcilables, 
to whom no concessions must be made. It seems to have acted on 
this conviction in the closing days of the session, when it forced through 
the House of Commons with indecent haste, and in utter contempt of 
all the best traditions of our political controversy, a Technical Instruc- 
tion Bill, which was an indirect attack on School Boards, for the 
benefit of the Denominational system, and when, through Mr. Bal- 
four, it not indistinctly intimated an intention to endow a Roman 
Catholic University for Ireland. Probably it is on these educational 
questions that Dissenters will first find themselves arrayed against the 
Ministry, and that hostile attitude is not likely to be changed. 

It would certainly be a grave calamity for the cause of progress 
were it to be deprived of the sympathy and support of this influential 
and aggressive section of the community. But why should it be 
assumed that such a danger is impending? It is not to be denied 
that the attractions of fashion are very powerful, and that on none more 
than on those who are rising into social distinction. Nonconformity 
has suffered seriously from their influence, and probably is still 
destined to suffer. The loss is not so great as is apparent, for the 
cases are extremely rare,in which those men who are won over are 
those whose intelligent devotion to Dissenting principles made 
them of special value. The real force of Nonconformity remains un- 
touched by these secessions, and there is no good reason to suppose 
that it will be withdrawn from the side of the people. Unionism 
has already drawn away most of those who in their alarm at democratic 
advance were disposed to range themselves in the forces of Conserva- 
tism. Those who have resisted its influence are among the sturdiest 
of Liberals. By the genius of their system, by the character of the 
Church principles they hold, by the very necessities of their position, 
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as well as by all their best traditions, they are enemies of all class 
privilege, champions of the oppressed, believers in progress. One of 
their fundamental ideas is trust in the people, and that must de- 
termine their politics. 

There might doubtless be proposals so wild and extreme, and at 
the same time so essentially unjust, that all sober politicians would 
recoil from them ; and were these to be included in the programme of 
the Liberal party, the Nonconformists and the middle class generally 
would certainly forsake its standard. But there is not the slightest 
probability of such a contingency. The party of progress has always 
had its Extreme Left. The course of events has given it more pro- 
minence of late, and some of its wilder leaders may have begun to 
fancy that they are the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain has helped to 
encourage the illusion. The members for Northampton and Sunder- 
land, Mr. Cuninghame Graham, and the ‘Jacobins’ generally, are 
forms of the red spectre by which he hopes to alarm the peace-loving 
and moderate members of the Liberal party, and his attacks and those 
of the Times have given some of these gentlemen a factitious im- 
portance. But the idea that this extreme section will supply a 
leader and a policy to Liberalism, is one which is received only 
with scornful ridicule in Liberal circles. The suggestion that Mr. 
Labouchere is to lead English Nonconformists is only a very clumsy 
joke. 

It is certain that social questions must occupy a prominent place 
in coming legislation, and one of the consequences of the great strike 
may be to force them into immediate attention. It would be well, 
however, for those who are most intent upon them to remember that 
while the Irish problem remains unsettled it will be all but impossible 
to deal with them effectively. Mr. Atherley Jones and Mr. George 
Russell both]recognise this, even if they fail to realise its full signi- - 
ficance. The former, indeed, in insisting upon the difficulty of the 
Home Rule legislation, apparently loses sight of the fact that any 
delay in the settlement of the Irish question means also a delay in 
those great Socialist reforms for which he is so anxious, and that 
he, by the tone which he has adopted, is an obstructive to the policy 
he advocates. Mr. George Russell assumes that Home Rule will be 
carried and thinks it possible, or even probable, that the Tories will 
repeat their favourite achievement, disappointing the Unionists of 
to-day just as they deceived Mr. Lowe and the members of the Cave 
twenty years ago, by giving such extensive powers of local govern- 
ment as to satisfy the aspirations for Home Rule. I cannot discuss 
such speculations, which can hardly be said to have any practical value. 
The attitude of Lord Hartington, as indicated in his Ilkley speech, 
suggests rather a fierce and prolonged contest, which will not be decided 
by one election, or possibly even by two, and in which the tactics of ob- 
struction, so fiercely denounced when employed by Irish Nationalists, 
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will be used by the aristocratic party of resistance, with the House 
of Lords as its facile instrument. His lordship may or may not be 
counting too much on his Tory allies, but he evidently means an 
obstinate resistance to the bitterest end. That resistance will have 
to be overcome before any other great work can be undertaken. 

If indeed a settlement of the Irish question can be found which 
will meet the legitimate demands of the Irish people, Liberals may 
well be content, even though that settlement may not command their 
hearty approval, and may be effected by those who have made such 
abundant political capital out of their resistance to all change. Their 
great desire has been to establish a policy of justice to Ireland 
which shall bring peace and quiet in its train, and if this be effected 
they remain the true masters of the field. But if, on the contrary, 
the existing state of things be maintained—if the Dublin Castle 
system be left undisturbed and Ireland be cowed into submission 
or bribed into acquiescence—Liberalism will have suffered a heavy 
blow and great discouragement, which must for a long time to come 
paralyse its influence everywhere. There can, therefore, be no rea 
se verance between English Radicals and Irish Nationalists. They can- 
not be amalgamated into one party, but until Home Rule be granted 
they must continue in close alliance. 

Had we been fighting for an Irish party and not for justice to 
Ireland, the effusiveness with which Mr. Balfour’s promises as to 
denominational education, ambiguous as they were, were received by 
some of the Irish members might well have chilled the zeal of some 
who have been among their staunchest and most disinterested friends. 
As it is, the impression of that unhappy episode will not easily be 
effaced. But it cannot seriously affect our action. That English 
Nonconrformists and Radicals are strenuous opponents of denomina- 
tional education, and on this point are in hopeless antagonism to 
most of the Irish party, with whom we are fighting side by side in 
the Home Rule contest, is nothing new. Our position is very 
simple, and ought to be intelligible to all who are willing to under- 
stand. If Mr. Parnell supposes that the resistance to any proposals 
for denominational education, whether in school or university, will be 
slight, he is egregiously mistaken. English Dissenters will resist it 
& outrance. We believe that Ireland should be governed by Irish 
ideas, but we demur to the rule of those ideasin the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand we have noright to object to leave educa- 
tion under the control of an Irish Legislature. It is one of those 
purely domestic affairs for the management of which that Parliament 
is to be established. The probability is that it will settle it on 
principles from which we dissent, but that does not justify us in 
unfairly limiting its powers. It is absurd to talk of this as giving it 
sectarian endowments at two steps instead of one. So long as the 
action is that of the Imperial Legislature we have a part in it; so 
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soon as we create an Irish Parliament we devolve responsibility upon 
it and we cease to have a voice in the matter. The objection might 
have weight if we were creating a Parliament, pro hac vice, merely 
to deal with educational matters, but it can hardly apply, seeing that 
they are among the things which fall naturally and almost neces- 
sarily into the hands of a Legislature established to settle all 
domestic questions. The only restriction we are entitled to put upon 
its powers is such as may be necessary to safeguard the rights of a 
minority, which we cannot in honour leave unprotected. With the 
decisions of the Legislature itself it would be as impertinent for us 
to interfere as with those of the French Assembly or the Congress of 
the United States. 

It will be an incalculable gain to English politics to have the 
Irish question finally and satisfactorily ended, but there would be 
no advantage, but very much the reverse, if by any means it could be 
disposed of for a time only to break out again with greater intensity 
than ever. Meanwhile it is manifest that reforms such as those 
outlined by Mr. Russell ought not to be postponed. There is 
nothing in them from which the middle class need recoil. The 
experiences of the strike may have helped to show Mr. Atherley 
Jones that that class is not so hopeless as he perhaps too hastily 
assumed. The sympathy shown tothe dockers revealed the presence 
of a new spirit among those who might be supposed to lean to the 
side of capital, which is full of hope for the future. It is clear that 
there is a widespread desire to improve the condition of the great 
mass of the people, to open up to the children of the poorest opportu- 
nities for an honourable and useful career, to restrain as far as possible 
the injustice of selfish capitalists, to enforce on the propertied classes 
the discharge of their responsibilities to other classes of the commu- 
nity. On these points the best men of all parties are agreed. It is 
only when these ideas have to be translated into legislation that 
political differences will arise. There is a Liberal and a Tory 
method of solving the various problems that must certainly present 
themselves, and I am sanguine enough to expect that the middle 
class will furnish a powerful contingent to the party which will en- 
deavour to settle them in accordance with the former. Shiftings 
in party relations there are sure to be. We may possibly be on the 
eve of the formation of that great national party which Lord 
Hartington foreshadows. But it is far more probable that there will 
simply be a new distribution of the forces under the old standards. 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to be possessed by an idea that Liberal 
Unionism is to be the ruling force of the future. It has so modified 
Toryism that it can hardly be said to exist any longer, and all that 
is best and noblest in connection with Liberalism will eventually 
range itself under the banners of the chiefs it has so strangely mis- 
understood, but in whom it will at last recognise the true represen- 
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tatives of its principles. This idea of the union of all ‘ moderates ’ is 
a mere dream, and, were it to be fulfilled, would disappoint the hopes ‘ 
formed concerning it. The men of ideas and enthusiasms, whose 
strong convictions lift them out of their ordinary selves and prepare 
them to sacrifice all personal, party, or class considerations for the 4 
sake of a great cause, are the men who move the world. Hence these 
coalitions succeed only for a time and give way before the force of 
more intense feeling on both sides. The Unionist chiefs are not 
likely to rally the ‘ moderates’ on either side, least of all will they 
attract those rational Gladstonians to whom Mr. Chamberlain 
addresses his appeal. To say nothing of personal questions, 
between him and them are the memories of that system of coercion, 
which he still supports. But were the party formed, its existence 
would be short-lived, and in the future we shall have the same dis- 
tinction of Liberal and “Conservative as in the past, and, all con- 
fident prophecies to the contrary notwithstanding, the party of pro- 
gress will still draw recruits from all classes of society. 
Discussions as to its leadership which some seem so anxious to 
press on are premature and impertinent. Our chief is indeed an 
honoured veteran, but even in his old age he towers above his oppo- 
nents. His transcendent greatness will doubtless make the choice of 
a successor, whenever the sad necessity is imposed upon his followers, 
a difficulty. It would indeed be folly to suppose that any statesman 
will succeed to the influence which he wields. But we hope he him- 
self has made it impossible that his successor should be any but a i 
man who shall arouse the enthusiasm of his followers by his own ) 
sincerity and earnestness. Happily the time for making a selection 
has not come. We have a leader whose name is still a watchword 
and an inspiration, and we can only pray that he may be spared to 
add another to the many triumphs of his illustrious career. 
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